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Trying to put a Gallon Measure of Work into a Pint Cup of Time! 














One result of the application of scientific 
principles to the business of education has been 
the use of the survey to determine the efficiency 
and needs of educational systems. The survey 
as applied to a school system is an examination 
more or less minute and searching, by a person 
or persons supposedly expert and unbiased. 
There are two classes of surveys: the general, 
system, from all 
and the special, taking in only 
one part of the system, or viewing the whole sys- 


taking in everything in the 
points of view: 


tem from one standpoint. Thus the manual 
training work of the schools may be examined 
very carefully, as to its objects, methods, attain- 
ments, expense, ete. That would be a special 
survey. Again, the whole school system might 
be examined from the standpoint of expense, 
with the sole view of determining whether more 
economy should be practiced, or whether on the 
other hand a larger expenditure would be bene- 
ficial. A special survey, again. 

taking a whole system 
from all points of view, is a rare and difficult 


The general survey, 


widertaking, and unless very thoroly and wisely 
dene, is likely to be of doubtful value. 

In any case, one of the greatest difficulties 
in any kind of a survey is to secure an individ- 
ual or a committee at once capable, unbiased, 
and willing to conduct the investigation. For 
a general survey of a large school system, at 
least three types of expert ability are required: 
pedagogical, architectural, and commercial. Such 
a survey is often very expensive, and sometimes 
cuite unsatisfactory. Leaving aside the ques 
tion of expense, the principal difficulty with 
surveys by imported experts is the impression 
among the rank and file of the teachers that 
these “outsiders” are unfamiliar with the tradi- 
tions of the community and the peculiarities of 
the system. They lack the backgound of ex- 
perience with the machine upon which they at- 
tempt to pass judgment. However well or ill 
founded this criticism may be in concrete cases, 
it does seem plausible to set down as a desirable 
qualification in an investigator that he should 
be acquainted with the traditions and environ- 
To make 


possible an unbiased survey with this back- 


ment of the system he is examining. 


ground of personal experience in the system sur- 
veyed, is the object of the plan here presented. 
In the first place, any sensible survey has 
scme definite object in view, which object should 
be perfectly understood. by those engaged in the 
This should be made clear | Vy the in- 
dividual or body authorizing the survey. There 
should also be a definite time limit, generous but 


survey. 


explicit, and strictly adhered to, unless unfore- 
seen difficulties arise. All of these 
apply to any type of survey; the new feature of 


cautions 


this plan is that those making the survey are 

persons actually engaged in administering or 
aching in the system they are examining. 
Briefly, the survey is carried on by committees 

representing different parts of the system. The 


A SURVEY FROM WITHIN 


William T. Miller, Roslindale, Mass. 


number of these committees varies of course 


with the varying organizations and size of the 
different systems. The simplest division of com- 
mittees for a very small city would be: 

I. Hlementary School Committee, including 
one principal, one primary teacher, and one 
grammar school teacher. 

II. High School Committee, 
teachers, and one principal. 

Ill. Administrative , ineluding 
thre superintendent, a supervisor, and a clerk or 
other business official. 


including two 


Committee 


Larger cities, with greater numbers and more 
complexities in their school systems, would need 
more numerous and diversified committees, but 
for the great majority of cities, those between 
10,000 and 100,000 population, four committees 
would suffice, divided perhaps as follows: 

I. Teachers’ Committee, including one prim- 
ary, one grammar school, and one high school 
teacher. 

II. Principals’ Committee, including two ele- 
mentary, and one high school principal. 

III. Special Subjects’ Committee, including 
three directors, supervisors, or teachers of spe- 
cial subjects. 

IV. Officials’ 


officials representing the educational, business, 


Committee, including three 


and architectural phases of school administra 
tion. 

Each committee, as said, investigates its own 
line of work. The scope of the four committees 
outlined above would divide itself somewhat as 
follows: 
grammar, and high school 
cover their respective portions of th 
classroom work of the city. 


ik. oe primary, 
teachers 

If. One elementary principal covers super- 
vision of teaching and discipline, equipment and 
supplies in elementary schools, one covers build- 
ings, size and boundaries of districts. The high 
school principal does the same for high schools. 

Ill. The teachers, directors, or supervisors 
ot special subjects, such as music, drawing, man- 
ual training, domestic science, penmanship, etc., 
cover their respective subjects. 

LV. The Officials’ Committee will vary wide- 
ly, but may include the superintendent, covering 
matter of executive policy, a purchasing agent, 
covering contracts and other like matters, a 
clerk, secretary, or accountant, covering the bus 
iness routine of the schools, or perhaps a janitor, 
engineer, or other official connected with the 
mechanical affairs of the system. 

The committees and their division of author- 
ity will also differ with the specific purpose of 
the survey, but the plan here outlined is for a 
general inspection of the whole system. For a 
large and complex system, taking Boston as an 
example, there might be the following com- 
miittees : 

1. Three elementary teachers kindergarte n, 
primary, grammar. 
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Il. Three submasters. 
Ill. Three elementary masters. 
IV. Three high school teachers. 
V. Three high school headmasters. 
VI. Three supervisors 
sistant superintendent, ete. 
VII. Three business agent, 
tery, schoolhouse custodian, ete. 
Each of 


investigate its own part of the system, keeping 


music, drawing, as- 


officials secre- 


the committees in the survey is to 


the specific aim of the work always in mind. 
Tkey should be given a certain amount of time 
off without loss of pay, to pursue their investi- 
gations, altho the completion of their work might 
well necessitate their giving up much of their 
otherwise free time. Each member might have 
ten free days, taken when most convenient or 
valuable. The only cost to the city is for sub- 
stitute service, and for some clerical assistance 
needed by the committees in preparing their re- 
ports. Of course in the small city there would 
be fewer committees, less time required, greater 
thoroness possible, and less expense incurred. 
At first thought, this committee system might 
seem to make for very narrow and biased re- 
perts, but several factors prevent this result. 
In the first place, carefully 
chosen, with a view to securing thoroly judicial, 


the committees are 


careful, and scrupulously honest respresentatives 
of each branch of the service. In the second 
place, the placing of three persons on each com 
mittee, each representing a different section oi 
that branch of the service, acts as a deterrent 
O:1 any exaggeration or misrepresentation. Each 
n.ember of the committee exerts a checking in 
But the third 
and most effective means of making the survey 
unprejudiced is the committee of the whole. 
This consists of the chairmen of the special com- 


fluence on each other member. 


mittees, with the superintendent as an ex-officio 
To this committee of the 
chairman must present the report of his com- 
mittee. 


member. whole each 
Any obscure or objectionable statements 
must be explained to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee of the whole, and this committee has the 
pewer of voting anything in or out of any in- 
dividual committee report. Thus every branch 
of the system interacts on every other branch, 
which ought to result in absolutely disinterested 
conclusions. The committee of the whole also 
has power to make a general r port on any ques- 
tion touching the system as a whole. The super- 
intendent is made a» member of this committee 
principally to keep in mind this unity of the 
whole system. He above all others should be 
able to see all parts of the system in their proper 
perspective. The final report of the committee 
ot the whole is made to the authority which in- 
itiated the survey. 
This method 
advantage of great flexibility. 


survey from within has the 
The same method 
may be applied to one particular part of a sys- 
tem, or to a limited aspect of the whole system. 


(Concluded on Page 73 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


The Man, His Duties and Opportunities Within the School and Outside of It 
Orwin Bradford Griffin, High School, Portsmouth 


The principalship of an American high school 
is one of the greatest educational offices in the 
school system. No other office calls for higher 
qualities of personal character and worth or is 
fraught with heavier responsibilities or more 
satisfactory opportunities for doing good. The 
principal in his relations with pupils and par- 
er'ts, teachers, superintendent and school board, 
touches the life of a whole community as no 
other official can. 

Despite all this there is comparative absence 
in periodicals of administration of discussion 
concerning the office of principal. Apparently, 
in the examinations of superintendents and 
school boards on the one hand, and of teachers 
on the other, the principalship has been neg- 
lected. Even in educational surveys, so preva- 
lent now, “one is struck by the slight attention 
that is paid in the surveys to the need of care 
in the selection of principals.”! 

Qualifications of the Principal. 

Leadership. Inherent in the office itself is the 
first quality which we naturally seek in the high 
school principal, namely, leadership or executive 
ability. Not only because he is to have in 
charge boys and girls in a plastic period of their 
development and in the last stage of their edu- 
cation, but because he is also in the forerank 
with the best minds of a community, have we a 
right to expect in him marked ability as a 
leader. The principal is at liberty to be as big 
a man as he can. The only restriction is that 
he shall work in perfect harmony with the super- 
intendent. We mean by executive ability the 
power to lead, train, direct, and control people, 
power to make a “go” of things, the power of 
achievement. The principal must be capable of 
cuiding the pupils, teachers, and community, to 
the best means of individual self-realization, of 
helping them to the purest, highest forms of 
social relationship. His should be a quiet, unob- 
trusive leadership. It is inspirational leadership 
which we desire in our high school principal. 

Wide knowledge. The second qualification of 
the high school principal is insight into the 
great aspects of human culture. If any man is 
to be a leader to the noblest relationships of life, 
he must possess wide knowledge, scholarly at- 
tsinments in the field of human culture, such 
a; is gained by training in liberal arts, univer- 
sity study, wide travel and observation. The 
principal should be familiar, for instance, with 
fundamental facts and principles in these five 
divisions of learning: (1) biology: the study of 
plant and animal life; study of the structure, 
functions, and care of the human body; (2) 
astronomy, mathematics, chemistry, and physics ; 
(3) epistemology, theism, ethics, psychology, 
logic; (4) literature and art; (5) history, an- 
thropology. 

Professional training. Beside this broad, gen- 
eral knowledge, the high school principal should 
have, for a third qualification, intensive ac- 
quaintance with the.science of pedagogy. The 
principal has been variously described as “a 
teacher of teachers” and “a specialist in special- 
He must, first, be informed in the sub- 
Especially it be- 


ties.” 


ject of secondary education. 
hooves him thoroly to understand the new high 
school problems which are today pressing upon 
our attention, such as, the junior high school, 
the junior college, the tendencies toward greater 
socialization of the high school and toward bet- 
ter adjustment of the curriculum to meet com- 
munity needs. Then, too, the principal has need 
to know the justification for each subject taught, 
su that in the balancing of departments, no 


Mr. Mahoney, Rpt. U. S. Comm. of Ed. I, 1914: 
671. 


department will receive undue nor inadequate 
recognition. He must, further, be familiar with 
general method and special methods — must 
know, too, the best books in education. 

Understanding of child nature. The princi- 
pal’s immediate business is dealing with pupils. 
A most necessary endowment, therefore, for him 
is a keen appreciation of child nature. In the 
high school today are boys and girls from twelve 
(if we include the junior high school) to eight- 
een years of age. It is imperative that the prin- 
cipal be awake to the significance of this period 
in the lives of the pupils. Constant observation 
and study of the psychology of adolescense must 
be undertaken by him. For this study there is a 
large amount of helpful literature. 


Understanding of human nature. Apart from 
his special study of child psychology, the prin- 
cipal has need of deep understanding of human 
neture. In this “delicate web of human con- 
tact and sympathy” in which he finds himself, 
he must be able to act without tearing any fine 
strands of the web. Especially must he be tact- 
ful, having qualities of a diplomat, so that he 
cun get on pleasantly not only with pupils and 
eclleagues, but also with parents and business- 
men of the community. It is desirable that he 
be able to put himself in the place of others, as 
when parents come to him about their children. 
The principal must be sympathetic, judiciously 
sympathetic. 

Teaching skill. Teaching skill I would place 
among the essential qualifications of the high 
Rarely perhaps does it happen 
that the man elected to the principalship has no 
teaching experience. There is a tendency some- 


school principal. 


times, however, for him to drop actual classroom 
teaching to devote his whole energy to adminis- 
tration and supervision. “I think it is a mis- 
tuke,” Mr. Collar once said, “for a man who has 
been promoted to a headmastership of large re- 
sponsibility beeause of his reputation as a superb 
teacher, to cease to teach and to become a mere 
administrator.”* The principal should be con- 
stantly improv ing his teaching skill. He should, 
as suggested by one of James’s laws of habit, 
“keep it alive by a little judicious exercise every 
day.” This is practicable even in large high 
schools. Mr. Tetlow, who was principal over 
thirteen or fourteen hundred pupils of the Girls’ 
High and Latin Schools, Boston, writes in the 
“Educational Review” (17:227) that he made a 
point of teaching at least eleven hours a week. 
Ic is necessary for the principal to have skill 
as a teacher, and actually to teach, if only to 
keep the point of view of the teachers and to 
understand the problems confronting them. 

Strona, attractive personality. The high school 
principal’s power to exert beneficial influence, 
especially over boys and girls in an impressible 
pe riod of development, probably far surpasses 
that of the clergyman. A strong and attractive 
personality, therefore, is a highly desirable qual- 
ification of the principal. He must be neat in 
personal appearance. He should be of a kindly 
disposition, yet firmness and fairness will mark 
all his acts. He will have his own positive re 
ligious convictions, without being narrow or 
bigoted. He strengthens the moral character of 
beys and girls by the uprightness of his own 
life. 

Capacity for growth. The crowning requisite 
of the high school principal is a capacity for 
erowth. He must be alertly responsive to events 
transpiring outside of his immediate sphere of 
action. Without a disposition to keep abreast 
?Quot. by Mr. Tetlow, Ed. Rev. 17: 227. 
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of the times, alive to the merits of new ideas, he 
will fail as principal. Other qualifications will 
mean nothing. It is obvious that a man behind 
the times, a laudator temporis acti, is in no 
position to lead boys and girls or a community. 
It is a contradiction of terms to assert that a 
man not having this capacity for growth has 
wide knowledge. And so on down the list. A 
fogy of a principal seldom appeals to boys and 
girls as possessed of an attractive personality. 
A quotation from Felix Arnold gives point to 
the discussion here: “As one of the approving 
agents of the school, the principal should keep 
in touch with present social, economic, and polit- 
ical conditions. Unless he has a broad basis to 
enable him to interpret clearly and appreciate 
rightly, his decisions will become narrow and 
partisan. Association with his colleagues in 
clubs, gatherings, the university, social contact 
with different classes of men in other fields, par- 
ticipation to some extent in the activities of the 
children—these will help to preserve in him 
humanity, to prcvent crustiness, and to keep off 
the barren conventionalism of official routine.’’* 
Furthermore, that he may keep in touch with 
udvances in the field of education, the principal 
should read regularly the best educational per- 
iodicals. 

The eight major qualifications given above 
do not exhaust the list of characteristics desir- 
able in the principal. They seem, however, all 
tu be really essential qualifications in view of the 
principal’s duties and the opportunities which 
lie at his door. 

The Principal’s Duties. 

The duties of the high school principal may 
be grouped conveniently as, official duties, duty 
to the school as a whole, duty to teachers, duty 
tc individual pupils and parents, duty to the 
community. 

Official duties. The principal’s official duties 
«re found in printed or written instructions of 
the superintendent and in the school board’s 
rules and regulations. The principa) is respon- 
sible to the superintendent and, thru him, to 
the board, for the intelligent and successful 
administration of the school. 

Organization of the curriculum, in these days 
when reorganization is rife, is perhaps the most 
important official duty of the principal. With 
the junior high school at the lower end and the 
junior college above, the senior high school cur- 
riculum must be painstakingly organized for 
close articulation with the curricula of these 
other divisions of the system, especially with 
that of the junior high school. 

The adjustment of work to the pupils, of 
pupils to work, and the assignment of classes to 
the teachers in such a way that no one of them 
shall be overburdened and that all may have as 
equal as possible a share in the work, are other 
essential official duties. It is the principal’s bus- 
iness to direct all the internal workings of the 
school and “to stand for it before the patrons 
under the rules of the board as interpreted by 
the superintendent.”* He should suggest to the 
superintendent needful changes in rules, courses 
of study, and the teaching staff. The principal 
is curator of the high school building and 
rrounds. 

Duty to the whole school. It is the principal’s 
dvty so to administer the life of the school that 
harmony and unity will prevail thruout. He 
must exert a wholesome, invigorating, and up- 
lifting influence on the teaching of the school. 
l‘or the pupils as a body, his duty is to approve 


‘School and Class Management, I. 39. 
‘Prof. Hollister, High School Administration: 110. 
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or direct their organizations, and to suggest 
high standards of attainment for all their activ- 
ities. It is a function to secure the co-operation 
ot the whole school in caring for the school 
grounds and in preserving the neat, attractive 
eppearance of the building. The principal owes 
it to the whole school to maintain sanitary and 
hygienic conditions thruout the building. 

Duty to teachers. The principal’s first duty 
te the teachers is to apprise them carefully of 
official requirements pertaining to their posi- 
tions. If reports are requested, the teachers 
sould be given ample time for preparing them. 
In one school where I have taught, where a 
mania for “data” was loose, teachers were ex- 
pected to be in their rooms by eight o’clock. 
Occasionally, sometime after eight o’clock, the 
principal posted a notice in the teacher’s room 
to the effect that “the following data must be in 
my hands by one o’clock today.” As I recall it, 
a ruling in the board’s green book stated that 
no teacher should work on a report during school 
hours. It would seem that a principal was fail- 
ing in his duty who did not afford teachers 
plenty of time for reports of this sort. One 
slip-up of this kind may have an extremely bad 
effect upon the relations between principal and 
teachers, and so affect the whole school. 

So long as essential requirements are met, the 
principal should allow the teachers to develop 
their own theories. It is his duty to praise and 
encourage each teacher. If ever he deems it 
necessary to censure, his duty is to disapprove 
tactfully and in private. The young teacher 
comes to her first real school with fear and trem- 
bling. In dealing with one of this kind, the 
principal must be diplomatically, but positively 
helpful. The teachers appreciate it. “While 
teaching, the principal was my best friend,” 
says one.° The principal must preserve a just 
and proper balance between departments, with 
fuvoritism or partiality to none. 

In cases of discipline, especially the “hard” 
cages, it is decidedly the principal’s obligation to 
sustain the = to the utmost. “When he 
has occupied his position long enough to have 
established a reputation for prompt, just, effi- 
cient, and wise action, that very reputation will 
relieve him of many cases; for the certainty 
with which teachers and pupils alike can pre- 
dict what his action will be tends of itself to 
prevent mild cases from becoming acute.”* The 
ultimate responsibility for good order in the 
school rests with the principal. 

To censure or discredit a teacher before a 
pupil is extremely injudicious in a principal. 
The evil effects of such action are fairly obvious. 
The news spreads and forthwith that teacher’s 
usefulness in the school is at an end. Or, if 
the teacher is popular, the principal suffers. 
Pupils quickly sense dissension among authori- 
ties, and such dissension breeds disorder and 
student strikes. So it is generally the princi- 
pal’s clear duty to go the farthest reasonable 
length in upholding the teacher. While visiting 
the teacher or talking to her before her classes, 
the principal should by his attitude convey to 
the pupils the impression that the teacher is 
supreme in her classroom. 

Duty to pupils and to parents. Perhaps the 
principal’s greatest obligation toward individual 
pupils is to give them a good start in life. Par- 
ents are more and more looking to the teachers 
to instruct their children even in the most inti- 
mate and sacred affairs of life. The principal 
should study the pupils’ characters, discovering 
special bents, so as to advise successfully what 
career they may best enter. It very often hap- 
pens that the principal must teach parents the 
best careers for their boys and girls. It is 


‘Olive Roberts Barton, Sch. Bd. 
1914: 66 


*‘Mr. Tetlow, 


Journal, Nov., 


loc. cit. 
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pathetic how parents without the advantage of 
a good education often desire the best possible 
education for their children, but are not them- 
selves able to advise. To perform this duty 
safely the principal must know the commercial, 
vocational, industrial openings. As much as 
possible he should give a distinct vocational 
trend to all courses of study, in fairness to the 
great majority who may never go to college. He 
must work hard to graduate from his school 
pupils with definite purposes and high ideals. 
The principal should keep parents carefully 
informed of their children’s health, conduct, and 
work. When pupils have lost their parents, or 
parents are separated, the principal’s responsi- 
bility increases. He than other 
teacher, especially with boys, then stands in loco 


more any 
parentis, and he must advise, encourage, and 
guide, these unfortunate boys and girls. 

Duty to th Together with the 
superintendent d board the principal is re- 
sponsible to the taxpayers for “results.” It is 
his duty to effect economical disbursement ot 


nmuntit 1 


the high school appropriation. Economy here 
The school should 
have textbooks in g.od condition and maintain 
the highest possible *rade of instruction. 

I believe it a most « sential obligation of the 
principal to keep the co.nmunity at large regu- 
larly informed of the work and aims‘ of the 
He ought to secure the co-operation of 
the local press for this purpose. An excellent 
thing would be to have a section in all local 
papers reserved as the official high school sec- 
tion. To it not only principal and teachers, buf 
aiso pupils should eontribute articles of general 
interest concerning the school’s activities. It 
would be desirable for the editors to pay pupils 
regular rates for acceptable material, this- high 
school section perhaps taking the place of a 


coves not mean parsimony. 


school. 


Advantages of such a plan are, 
that the co-operation of a powerful, outside in- 


school paper. 











A SCHOOL BOARD OF WOMEN 


The three young women in the group above compose the 
school board of Manhattan District in Blaine County, Okla- 
homa. They are responsible as school directors for an ex- 
cellent country school a few miles Southwest of Watonga. 
From left to right they are: Mrs. Laura Beals, clerk; Mrs. 
Rosa Beals, chairman; and Mrs. Maysell King. 

As a board they have completed one successful term of 
office and are starting on the second term. 


fluence is secured for the school, the community 
and the school and individual pupils personally 
come in closer contact with one another, pupils 
have a chance to earn a little money (which they 
will appreciate), and journalism will appear as 
a possible vocation for some of the boys and 
girls. 

Finally, the principal’s duty to the community 
is so to conduct its high school that the citizens 
may be justly proud of it when compared with 
other high schools. Outside of the school, it is 
the principal’s supreme duty and privilege by 
his own example to place high standards of liy- 
ing, before the community. 

Opportunities of the Principal. 

It is impossible in brief space to describe all 
the ways the high school principal has for doing 
good. As already said, the principal may be as 
big a man as he can. His capacity sets the 
limit. His duties are his privileges, open doors 
to countless opportunities. 

Recently I asked a friend, “Why are you glad 
that you are a principal ?” 

“Because of the chance I have to influence 
boys and girls for the good things of life, to 
open up new vistas for them,” he answered. 
“And,” he added, “in the community where I 
am I have had the pleasure of helping organize 
a Parent-Teachers association and a civic club 
to study community needs.” 

My friend’s answer indicates two great oppor- 
tunities which lie at the principal’s door: within 
the school, opportunity to set pupils on the right 
track; outside of the school, community service. 

Within the school. The boys and girls of to- 
day, runs the truism, are the men and women 


of tomorrow. In the high school, under guid- 


ance of the principal, is a picked band of them, * 


a large majority of whom never go to a higher 
school, but pass directly from high school into 
the world’s work. The principal’s opportunity 
is to pass on to these pupils the best lessons in 
the experience of this generation. The high 
school boys and girls are the leaders of the 
coming generation. 

First, by his own unimpeachable conduct is 
the principal an example unto the boys and girls. 
By the neat ordering of his office and his care 
in adornment of the school, building and 
grounds, he inspires habits of neatness and love 
of beauty in the pupils. By his promptness, 





wholesomeness, fairness, judicious sympathy, en- 
thusiasm, he will awaken like traits in the 
scholars.  - 
The wise principal will endeavor to inculcate 
in each child a love of the out-of-doors. He , 
must keep himself young, and implant in the 
hearts of his pupils perpetual youth, unwavering 
faith in the essential goodness of human beings, 
confidence that dares the impossible, determina- 
tion to bear well their full part in the work of 
this world. By his life they will be taught that 


the Vision Splendid need not 
“ 


~ 


ra ae a die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 
It is the principal’s opportunity thus to create. 
and control the spiritual life of the school. 
The capable principal will find many ways to 


_ Tealize this opportunity. One practical, effective 


means at his command may be specifically men- 
tioned. This is the opening exercise. His great 
chance comes when all the pupils are assembled 
in the auditorium at the beginning of the school 
day when their minds are exceptionally recep- 
tive. “What he says or reads if it 
bears the impress of a sound mind, a good heart, 
a disciplined will, and a consecrated spirit, can- 
not fail to make those who listen responsive to 
the high ideals which it embodies. Sometimes 
the incidents of school life will furnish the 
theme of a five-minute talk which, by interpret- 
ing concretely the true significance of personal 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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FINANCIAL PRACTICES IN CITIES AND TOWNS BELOW 
TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 


George M. Baker, M. A. School Administration, University of Kentucky 


I. Introductory. 

The motive that prompted the preparation of 
this study was the discovery of the usual finan- 
cial practices in the smaller cities and towns. 
The material of the study has been obtained 
thru personal interviews, from correspondence, 
questionnaire, and annual reports. As many 
illustrations, good and otherwise, found in 
actual use, as space permits will be presented. 
The material has been collected from a wide 
renge, and we believe that much of it will be of 
service to superintendents and board members 
in case they are seeking such information as a 
means of improving their local practice. <A 
technical, mathematical treatment has been 
strenuously avoided. No attempt has been made 
to put the results into such complicated shape 
as the well-known Strayer and Updegraff studies 
of city finances, mentioned later. It is hoped 
thus to sustain a live interest on the part of 
affected parties, often totally unfamiliar with 
the technique of statistics. The only technical 
terms used are “median” and “middle fifty per 
cent”; both are fully explained in connection 
with their mention. We have felt justified in 
making liberal quotations, believing that by 
judicious selection, we can give readers the gist 
of much material they could not otherwise 
secure without spending considerable time and 
trouble. Frequently statements and paragraphs 
can be presented best in the words of the 
euthors. 

This has proven a most interesting field for 
investigation. We do not claim to have done 
more than make a beginning. If we can arouse 
sufficient interest on the part of school adminis- 
trators in these smaller cities and towns to 
induce them to start investigating, we shall 
have accomplished much. That there is un- 
doubted room for great improvement, they know 
as well as we do. The chief difficulty lies in the 
dearth of usable material and the ‘absence ‘of a 
helping hand rather than in any obsession as to 
the infallibility of their best endeavors. 

We shall attempt to present what material we 
have secured under the following outline: 

I. Introductory: 
1. Three studies of city finances: 
a. Updegraff: cities over 30,000. 
b. Strayer: 50,000 down to 10,000. 
ce. Deffenbaugh: 30,000 down to 2,500. 

2. Need for study of financial practices in 
cities and towns below 25,000, and more 
particularly between 500 and 5,000. 

3. Present unsatisfactory state of school 
business affairs in smaller cities and 
towns. fa 

4. Reasons for this condition. 

II. -The School Budget: 
1. The Mason definition. 


! 2. Need for budgeting. 


3. Legal provisions for. 
4. Oregon budget law. 
5. Provisions of Kentucky law. 
6. Budget distribution: 
a. Strayer Table 36. 
b. Updegraff Table 103. 
ce. Deffenbaugh Tables 9 and 10. 
7. Explanation of median and middle fifty 
per cent. 
8. The school board and the budget. 
9. The superintendent and the budget. 
10. Variations from budget estimates. 
11. Types of budgets: 
a. Constructed along independent lines: 
(1) Owensboro, Ky., budget. 
(2) Montelair, N. J., budget. 





0 

_ Note—This article is the first section of a series 
discussing financial practices in smaller cities and villages. 
The author has been a student of the subject for a 
number of years.—Editor. 
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b. In conformity with United States 
standard schedule: 
(1) A “standardized” budget, Ash- 
land, Ore. 
12. Need of uniformity. 
III. School Accounting and Reporting: 
1. Need for improvement. 
2. Three criteria of reports. 
3. Graphic presentation: 
a. The Brinton Book: 
(1) Nature of book. 
(2) A checking list. 
(3): Rules for. 
4. Comparative costs within system: 
a. Newport, Ky., report. 
. Business directors. 
. Publication of financial statements. 
. New accounting system of Minnesota: 
a. Forms for High Schools. 
8. Financial report of Providence, R. I. 
9. Financial report of Newport, Ky. 
10. Three brief statements of disbursements. 
11. Need of uniformity: 
a. United States standard schedule. 
b. Explanatory material. 

It seems rather strange, in view of the recent 
activity manifested in the discovery of problems 
for educational research, that no one has at- 
tempted, so far as the writer has been able to 
discover, any extended studies of the financial 
phases of school administration with reference 
to the cities and towns below 25,000, and more 
particularly with reference to the group between 
500 and 5,000. We believe this has never been 
attempted, and that here is a particularly rich 
field for the student of school administration, 
and one that seriously needs attention. In these 
cities and towns financial matters are usually 
in a deplorably chaotic condition. The distribu- 
tions are generally made in a haphazard manner. 
No knowledge is at hand to tell of general prac- 
tices and tendencies, which are significant and 
corrective in nature. In short, there are at 
present no guide posts for the financial admin- 
istration of the smaller school systems. 
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There have been, it is true, several very ad- 
mirable technical studies made along this line 
of the large cities. Three very important studies 
may be mentioned. First, the pioneer study of 
its kind, made.in 1905 by Dr. G. D. Strayer of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, entitled 
“Oity School Expenditures.”! This work deals 
with a totally different group of cities from 
those studied by Dr. Updegraff. Dr. Strayer 
collected his ?°ta from 58 cities of between 
10,000 and 50,000, located in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York and New 
Jersey. The Strayer study therefore has greater 
value for the small school system than the Up- 
degraff study has. But it fails to reach the most 
numerous and therefore the important 
group in this study, i. e., that between 500 and 
5,000. The Strayer study is very technical in 
its manner of treatment, and consequently has 


most 


much greater value to the trained than to the 
untrained administrator. The second study is 
entitled “A Study of Expenses of City School 
Systems”? by Dr. Harlan Updegraff, then Spe- 
cialist in School Administration in the United 
States Bureau of Education. This work covers 

1City School Expenditures. No, 5, Contributions to 
Fducation. G. D. Strayer. Published by the Bureau 


of Publications, Teachers College, Columbla Univer- 
sity. New York. 
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103 cities of more than 30,000 population in 
1910. It also is very technical in treatment, 
requiring considerable knowledge of the intrica- 
cies of statistical presentation to enable the 
reader to interpret it with any degree of profit 
end satisfaction. It was evidently prepared with 
the trained administrator in mind, rather than 
the lay reader, seeking legitimate information 
as to the financial condition of his school sys- 
tem. For the former it possesses great value; 
for the latter rather little. Unfortunately, the 
untrained, layman type of school official is enor- 
mously more numerous, and therefore enor- 
mously more important to consider than the 
trained man, if number involved has anything 
to do with relative importance. This latter type 
of official, however well-intentioned, is the man 
who is often in serious need of help because of 
his lack of training along this line. And the 
help that is to be of any substantial value to 
him must be given in such terms that he can 
comprehend and apply it unaided, and in the 
relatively little time that he will devote to the 
matter. This work is taken on as a none too- 
welcome side issue, which he performs in re- 
sponse and in proportion to his public spirit and 
for which he is to receive practically no com- 
mendation and often much censure. Rare is 
the school official who devotes any great amount 
of time to the understanding and appreciation 
of his office. The reasons for this are very ob- 
vious. He will not, and cannot, spend hours 
and hours upon the study of such a work as 
that of either Dr. Strayer or Dr. Updegraff. 
He hasn’t the hours at his disposal for one 
thing, and these studies are not in terms to 
enforce their value upon his flitting attention. 
What he needs is something gotten up in more 
or less graphic shape, which will be as nearly 
as possible self-explanatory. He will not read 
any great amount of printed material, and pages 
of figures are worthless unless interpreted. He 
has not had the training to enable him to do 


‘this with any degree of profit for time spent. 


And last but not least, such studies as these two 
very rarely come to his notice. Not one time in 
a thousand does he even know that they have 
been made. 

A third significant study is that made last 
year by Dr. W. S. Deffenbaugh, Chief of the 
Division of School Administration, of the 
United States Bureau of Education. Dr. Def- 
fenbaugh’s study is entitled “School Adminis- 
tration in the Smaller Cities,”* and is based on 
data collected, by visit and questionnaire, from 
some 1,300 cities and towns of 2,500 to 30,000 
population. It has the significance of being the 
first attempt to include towns as small as 2,500, 
and therefore has greater value in connection 
with this study than any of the other efforts to 
study financial practices. The Deffenbaugh 
study does not include any tables relative to 
finances for towns under 5,000, however, and 
therefore does not anticipate this study. The 
statistics given for cities below 5,000 deal with 
organization of boards of education. There are 
two tables dealing with budget distribution that 
are significant in connection with this study, 
and which will be mentioned later. These tables 
deal with budget distributions in cities of 5,000 
to 10,000 and 10,000 to 25,000. Dr. Deffen- 
baugh has a discussion entitled “Consideration 
of the Budget,” covering one page, and contain- 
ing very valuable data. His study also contains 

2A Study of Expenses of City School Systems. Har 
lan Updegraff. Bulletin 5, 1912. U. 8. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C 

‘School Administration in Smaller Cities. W. S&S. 


Deffenbaugh. Bulletin 44, 1915. U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 
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a section entitled “Finance,” covering some ten 
pages, and treating of the following topics: 
Leecal Funds, School Bonds, Interest on Daily 
Balances in Banks, and Gifts. The second and 
third of these are of great interest, and should 
be read by every school administrator. There- 
fore, the Deffenbaugh study, valuable for the 
smaller school systems as it is, does not contain 
a great deal of data bearing on financial prac- 
tices, and does not treat, under finances, the 
most significant group of this study, i. e., that 
between 500 and 5,000. His discussion of the 
“School Board” and the “Superintendent” are 
the most lengthy parts of the bulletin, and are 
very valuable. 

To be sure, these three studies have a rich 
suggestive value for the small town schools, even 
tor those in the group between 500 and 5,000, 
presupposing that the Administrators in this 
type of school were to secure and diligently 
study the same. Here is the rub. These studies 
have been so technical as to be of relatively 
little value to men untrained in the technical- 
ities of statistics. Studies of this kind are 
needed which do not involve mathematics. An- 
other feature of these studies constituting a ser- 
ious limitation to their value for the smaller 
school systems is that fact that they are in 
terms of such magnitude that they furnish no 
They are well- 
nigh inapplicable to the problems of the small 
school system. Underlying principles may be 
the same, but the men here want figures, not 


basis of comparison whatever. 


principles, for comparison—figures of like mag- 
nitude to their own in. order to tell something 
about where they are. 

We have up to this point established the truth 
of our statement that, so far as we are informed, 
no one has attempted to study the financial 
practices of the cities and towns below 25,000, 
and particularly of the towns between 500 and 
5,000. The Updegraff study deals only with 
cities over 30,000; the Strayer study does not 
go below 10,000; the Deffenbaugh study has one 
table dealing with budget distributions for cities 
between 5,000 and 10,000, this being the extent 
of financial statistics reported for the smaller 
towns. Having thus established our priority in 
the field, let us ascertain what seems to be the 
consensus of educational opinion as to the need 
of such a study, and as to the general state of 
affiairs in the business end of the school systems. 

Eight or ten men of national reputation in 
school administration were asked as to their 
opinion of the value and feasibility of such a 
series of studies as we contemplate, and to sug- 
The fol- 
lowing are quotations from a few of the replies. 

Dr. H. A. Hollister, High School Visitor, 
University of Illinois: “I have read with in- 
terest your letter of December 3rd, and note 


gest lines of pertinent investigation. 


your proposition for a study of administration 
of finances in schools of a certain type. 
Ii you can work out a study on some such lines, 
and put beside it an ideal program, derived per- 
haps from such data as you may collect, and 
based on what might be considered a possible 
general average for the schools of the state in 
given centers of population, it seems to me you 
have done a very great service, not only to your 
own state, but to the cause of education in the 
United States.” 

Dr. George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University: “I am persuaded that this 
type of investigation is very much needed. 
Growing out of such an inquiry there should 
come a very definite plan for the keeping of 
accounts and the reporting of fiscal statistics. 
If such a reform can be accomplished, many of 
the problems of administration can be much 
more adequately handled than under the present 
conditions.” 


School Board Journal 


Dr. W. S. Deffenbaugh, Chief of the Division 
of School Administration, United States Bureau 
of Education: “Since some standards could be 
established for the small towns and cities, the 
young city superintendent could then see how 
his school varies from the standard practice. 
As you say, little or no attention is given to 
the subject of finance in many of these towns 
and cities. The bookkeeping is usually poorly 
done, There is no attempt to classify accounts.” 

Professor Albert W. Rankin, College of Edu 
“Your letter 
study of financial 
phases of school administration in villages and 


cation, University of Minnesota: 
concerning the proposed 


small cities indicates an interest in a phase of 
school work which has thus far been very much 
neglected. Young men graduate from colleges 
and go into the work of school supervision 
single-handed, and with almost no preparation. 
They lack experience in dealing with school 
boards, information in regard to school laws, 
and very often any valuable experience in class- 
room instruction. The financial affairs 
of such districts are diffeult to handle, and are 
all too often mismanaged.” 

Let us now ascertain what good authorities 
have to say as to the general state of affairs in 
the business end of school administration, and 
to attempt to point out the reasons therefor. 

The ScHoo. Board JOURNAL stated editorially, 
in the February, 1916, issue: “The business 
administration of the schools is, without ques 
tion, the weakest portion of the whole machinery 
It has been the seat of trouble 
that has interfered with the progress of the edu- 
We need only to recall 
such facts as the unscientific method of making 


of the schools. 
eational operations. 


school budgets, the inadequate systems of school 
accounting, loose methods of supply purchasing, 
and unwise provisions for school accommoda- 
tions, to verify the truth of our assertion.” 
Superintendent Ernest W. Robinson, Web- 
ster, Mass., in an able series of papers recently 
appearing in the ScHOOL 
the title of “Some Defects of Public School 
Administration,”* makes the following tren 
chant statements relative to financial manage- 
ment: “The most serious criticism directed 
against school officials by the forceful part of 
the community is that which accuses them of 
the poorest business sense and management on 
the material side of education. The gravity of 
such criticism is evident when it is realized that 
ihe educative process is not merely a grouping 
of a few discrete elements, buildings, pupils, cur- 
ricula, textbooks and instructors, impinging on 
each other mechanically. Its best realization is 
attained as a result of brainy and purposeful 
planning by administrative officials, who must 
combine these elements and motivate them into 
an active, efficient educational operation, a “go- 
ing coneern” as the business world would term 
To do this well at the present day 
means a large expenditure of money. In the 


the process. 


future it is going to mean much more. 

“The public pays the bills and rightfully asks 
for a complete accounting. It is suspicious of a 
rapidly mounting annual cost of education, 
coupled with apparently the same material 
equipment each year, and a slower increase of 
school population. As one student of schoo! 
finances and operation well says, ‘Along with 
this great increase in expenditures, and with 
the demand for still greater sums of money for 
public education, there has arisen a necessity 
for greater ability in the handling of school 
moneys, a desire to know how the money is 
spent, and what results are obtained.’”* 

“The quick of public interest in education is 
touched instantly when inquiry penetrates to the 

‘American School toard Journal, December, 1915, 
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question of results and costs. Faults of mechan- 
ical organization, of the various elements of 
teachers, teaching, grading and curriculum have 
for the average citizen but passing interest. The 
amount of money expended, no matter in what 
department, what it buys, and who conducts the 
business—these are the sensitive areas in the 
mind and feeling of every typical American 
community.” 

Dr. G. D. Strayer states further,® “By care- 
ful comparative study, railroad men know the 
average cost of hauling freight per ton per mile, 
and the cost per mile of transporting a passen- 
ger. Those administering schools should be as 
well informed upon the cost of education.” 

No thinking individual would deny the state- 
ment that the business end of educational ad- 
ministration, costing our cities and towns far 
more than any other single item of public ex- 
pense, is managed as no other line of business 
enterprise would dare to be managed. No bus- 
iness, involving as large expenditures as the 
public school systems, could exist on any such 
hit-and-miss policy. This charge is an ever- 
recurring one, applying to the larger cities and 
towns as well as to the smaller, and with ob- 
vious worse results because of the magnitude of 
the problem. Mr. 8S. F. Conley of the Board 
of Education of Columbia, Missouri, makes the 
following very interesting statement:? “During 
the first four years of my service on the school 
board of Columbia, we handled financial matters 
according to precedent, in a rather loose way, 
when we discovered one day in July that we 
had overdrawn on the sinking fund to the ex- 
tent of $10,000. You ean readily understand 
that this was a very serious proposition for the 
board and one which threatened serious diff- 
culties. Our trouble was brought about, to a 
large extent, thru the fact that our treasurer 
deposited all the school moneys in one account, 
and thru the further fact that, when we appro- 
priated money for various purposes, we did not 
know just what we had in each fund. This dif- 
ficulty began to make us think. ‘The only thing 
we could do was to inaugurate a rigid system of 
economy until we had replaced the money in the 
sinking fund. 

“We pursued this policy of economy in the 
sume haphazard way as we had succeeded in get- 
We considered nothing but 
suving money and curtailed our expenses in a 


ting into trouble. 


number of ways, some wisely and some at the 
expense of the efficiency of our schools, until 
we learned that our high school had_ been 
dropped by the state school department into the 
As you can 
readily understand, it was very unsatisfactory 


second class of approved schools. 


to have a second class high school in the educa- 
tional center of the state and the seat of Mis- 
souri’s state university. Our pride was touched 
and we decided that it was time to have schools 
the equal of any in the state, and to manage 
so as to live within our income.” This exper- 
ience of the ( ‘Yolumbia board is undoubtedly com- 
mon. The only thing uncommon in connection 
with it is the fact that they are sufficiently 
altruistic to relate their experience for the bene- 
fit of other boards similarly situated. Countless 
examples of such financial stringencies, due to 
lack of systematic management, might be cited. 

Now to the reasons for the chaotic conditions 
existing in the financial management of school 
systems: Undoubtedly the largest single reason 
lies in the lack of business ability characteristic 
This lack of business 
persistent charge made 
Is this true, 
That it is 
true ean searcely be denied by anyone familiar 


of boards of education. 
ability is the most 
against the average school man. 
and if so, what is the explanation? 


‘Proceedings of the National Edueation Association, 
1899, p. 345. 
TAmerican School Board Journal. August, 1916, p. 14 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLS 


The importance of providing for the proper 
lighting of classrooms is one which should not 
be underestimated. The need of illumination 
for day classes on dark days and the require- 
ments of night schools both combine to render 
satisfactory lighting an essential of schoolhouse 
planning and equipment. It is not within the 
province of this discussion to argue the pecu- 
liarities of the eye, or the diseases resulting from 
a lack of proper or sufficient lighting. These 
tepics are distinctly within the province of the 
school hygienist, the physician and the oculist. 
It may not be out of place, however, to note that 
the eyes of average pupils are subjected to their 
first concentrated use in the schoolroom and that 
the eyes of children of school age are only in the 
transitory period of growth succeeding baby- 
hood and are far from possessing the visual 
strength which is acquired in later life. Eye 
troubles developed during this time are likely to 
become chronic weaknesses later and should be 
carefully guarded against. 

There are in all some twenty-one million 
school children in the United States of whom 
not less than two million are troubled by defec- 
tive vision. Of course, this is a dry and statis- 
tical statement. Yet the fact is conducive to 
thought, even tho it does not necessarily follow 
that these two million pupils are visually defec- 
tive on account of poor light in the schools. 
Some children develop eye troubles before en- 
tering school and still others abuse their eyes 
by overstudy or by other means for which the 
schools could not possibly be held responsible. 
But admitting that the trouble is there, it cer- 
tainly should not be aggravated in the classroom 
where the school boards are responsible. 

Artificial illumination has always been de- 
signed with the idea of producing a condition 
approximating sunlight. How poorly such an 
approximation really is (when obtained from 
various sources of artificial light) the reader is 
fully aware of, yet the modern systems of light- 
ing more nearly approach such an ideal condi 
tion than any methods previously developed. 

The natural lighting of the modern classroom 
has worked down to a fairly consistent design in 
which the windows equal in area 14 to 25 per 
eent of the floor area and are arranged on the 
left-hand side. It has been recommended by 
experts on illumination that the depth of class- 
rooms (perpendicular to the window wall) should 
not be greater than twice the height of the win- 
dow above the top of the desks; also that the 
walls be light colored and the ceiling white. 
With such design the most satisfactory results 
will be obtained, and the light walls and white 
ceiling will also assist the artificial illumina- 
tion. 

Other items also enter into the matter of 
Installa 


tions, perfectly correct so far as design may be 


making artificial light satisfactory. 


eeneerned, will give considerable trouble and 
result in much unnecessary eye strain if other 
matters are not made to harmonize with the end 
in view. For instance, the use of highly glazed 
peper in the school books is bound to fatigue the 
eye in a very short time, regardless of the ar 
rangement of the lighting. The size of type, 
the spacing of lines, the color of print and paper 
similarly affect the eve. Still worse, is the con 
stant reflection from highly polished desks, 
glazed walls and glazed blackboards. 

The development and perfecting of the tung- 
ten filament for the incandescent electric light 
have revolutionized lighting in the last few 
veurs. The tungsten lamp has produced a whiter 


Harold L. Alt, M. E. 
Part XVII—Electric Lighting. 


light, far more nearly approximating sunlight 
than the old carbon filament. It does this at a 
cost of about 31 per cent of what the old carbon 
filament required, when compared candle power 
for candle power. It has made commercially 
practical the “indirect” method of illumination 
which, while vastly superior to the old direct 
style, is not as effictent a method of illumina- 
tion. That is to say, it takes more current for 
indirect lighting but the rays are so diffused as 
to make such lighting very desirable. 

There are three general methods of lighting 
consisting of : 

(a) Direct illumination, in which the light 
shines directly on the surface illuminated. 

(b) Indirect illumination, in which the source 
of light is entirely concealed by a shade and the 
illuminating effect is secured by reflection from 
some white diffusing surface which is usually 
the ceiling, and 

(c) Semi-direct illumination, in which the 
majority of the light is indirect but a portion of 
the shade is made translucent so that the balance 
is “direct,” but well diffused. 

Diffusion of light is accomplished by breaking 
up the rays of light emitted from one or several 
sources so as to have a more even light of lesser 
Lrilliancy emitted from a larger area than the 
prime souree. A clear glass globe gives prac- 
tically no diffusion but the same globe in frosted 
glass diffuses to a very satisfactory extent. 

In Fig. 149 is shown a standard type of direct 
lighting fixture which is inexpensive and of good 
design. In this case a glass, metal or porcelain 
reflector may be used and the rays of light from 
the lamp are thrown directly down onto the floor 
and furniture. The use of this fixture in long 
corridors, stairways, wardrobes and similar cir- 
culation passages, where the lights are almost 
always burning but where no one’s eyes are ex- 
posed to the light for any long period of time, is 
recommended owing to the high efficiency of the 
direct light. 

Fig. 141 is a similar fixture with a bowl of 
translucent glass which tends to diffuse the light 
to a great extent. This fixture is recommended 
for such rooms as the principal’s main office, 
waiting room, medical examination room and 
similar locations where pupils or instructors may 
have their eyes subjected to the light for longer 
periods. 

Fig. 142 is a frosted or semi-transparent shade 
covering lights where the headroom is low as 
under stairways, ete., and where longer fixtures 
would be in the way. 

Fig. 143 indicates a fixture with an opaque 
metal reflector that throws all the light up to 
the ceiling from which it is reflected downward. 
This is the common type of indirect fixture and 
is recommended for classrooms, art rooms, dress- 
making, typewriting rooms, ete., including all 
places where pupils are likely to be subjected to 
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artificial light for long periods. Its chief disad- 
vantage consists of the rather dark and gloomy 
appearance of the under part of the reflector. 

Fig. 144 shows a type of semi-indirect fixture in 
which the illumination of the glass bow] results 
in some light passing directly downward while 
the balance is reflected onto the ceiling by the 
bowl the same as in the indirect fixture just dis- 
cussed. This fixture is recommended where the 
cost of current is an important feature. With 
less current consumption, the lighting results of 
this fixture are almost as satisfactory as with 
the purely indirect fixtures. 

Besides the ones illustrated, there are other 
derived variations and designs for fixtures ad 
infinitum. All are based on the types of fixtures 
shown and on combinations thereof. Many such 
fixtures possess real merit but it is impossible 
to discuss all here. Their characteristics are 
largely the same or similar to the typical fixtures 
already cited. 

After the question of fixtures is decided the 
matter of their location becomes imperative. 
Usually school authorities do this backwards; 
tliat is, they locate the outlets long before they 
know what kind of fixtures will be purchased. 
Be this as it may, the outlets must be located 
when a building is built and—right or wrong— 
they are therefore located. 

It has been proven by experience that for the 
standard sized classroom measuring up to 24 ft. 
by 52 ft., or thereabouts, four outlets will give 
fair, six good, and nine excellent results with 
direct illumination. With the four outlets, 150- 
vatt lamps are generally used, giving 600 watts 
for the room. With six outlets, 100 watts are 
usually installed giving 600 watts for the room. 
With nine outlets, lamps of 60 watts each, or 
540 watts, are sufficient. Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston use nine outlets, and twelve 
are unusual but not unknown. With direct 
lighting the effect of nine 60-watt lamps is much 
easier on the eyes than six 100- or four 150-watt 
lamps, as the nine outlets distribute the sources 
ot light and render the illumination more even. 
With indirect fixtures four outlets should be 
enough, but the new gas filled lamps of 200-watt 
size should be used. As a general thing when 
outlets must be installed before the kind of 
lighting is decided upon six outlets are adopted, 
these being very satisfactory for direct fixtures 
and ideal for indirect or semi-indirect work. 

It might be explained parenthetically here 
that common tungsten and carbon filament 
lamps raise their filament or incandescence in 
a vacuum of more or less perfect intensity. The 
lamps known as “gas filled” raise their filaments 
to incandescence with the aid of a gas, inside 
a gas-tight bulb; hence the term “gas filled.” 
Gas filled lamps are entirely too bright for 
direct lighting, being used in the larger unit 
sizes, for indirect and semi-indirect fixtures. 
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Fig. 145 


One 150-watt vacuum bulb is generally consid- 
ered as approximating one 100-watt gas filled 
lamp. 

From this it can be deduced that the current 
per classroom for various combinations will run 
about as follows: 


Method of Approx. Watts 
Illumination Type of Bulb Per Room 
Direct Lights Vacuum Tungsten 600 
Indirect or Vacuum Tungsten 900 


Semi-indirect Gas Filled Tungsten 800 

This means that while indirect lighting adds 
over 50 per cent to the candle power, gas filled 
bulbs cut the current per candle power to about 
50 per cent, thus making the actual increase in 
current consumption over direct lighting only 
about 30 per cent. With indirect and semi- 
indirect illumination it is necessary that the fix- 
tures be installed so as to bring the top of the 
glass approximately three feet from the ceiling 
in rooms eleven to fourteen feet high. 

It should be pointed out here that while in- 
direct and semi-indirect fixtures approximate 
ideal lighting they have certain objections pecu- 
liar to school work. The objections have been 
regarded so seriously as to prohibit their adop- 
tion in at least one case, viz., New York City, 
and there are others who have had similar 
troubles. 

These faults mainly lie in the fact that the 
pupils find the fixtures good receivers for paper 
wads, erasers, pencils, rubbers, waste paper, ete. 
Difficulty is also experienced in making the 
janitors keep the bowls clean, as these are con- 
cealed from view, and very rapidly collect dust. 
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Fig. 146 
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This dust, if not removed obscures the light to 
such an extent as to reduce the efficiency 50 per 
cent. 

For the proper location of outlets the room 
should be divided into as many rectangles as 
outlets, and an outlet should be placed in the 
eenter of each rectangle. Some school boards 
make it a practice to set the lights slightly off 
center—toward the windows—so as to have the 
artificial light rays fall on an angle somewhat 
in imitation of the natural rays of light from 
the windows. It is of course impossible to actu- 
ally produce enough change of angle to be of 
any importance and: the location of the outlets 
in such unbalanced positions makes a very bad 
appearance in the room. One economy which 
every board may practice is that of putting the 
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row of lights along the windows on a separate 
switch. There are many dark days when there 
may be plenty of light adjacent to the windows 
but not farther away. In this case the farther 
outlets only are used. The lights along the 
windows are on a second switch and are used 
only at night and on very dark days. 

The arrangement of outlets for a classroom 
having four lights, together with the wiring and 
switches for the same, is shown in Fig. 145. The 
more common six light classroom is shown in 
Fig. 146 which also indicates a floor outlet for 
the teacher’s desk. The room with nine outlets 
is shown in Fig. 147, but this arrangement is 
seldom used. In all cases the lights in the coat 
rooms should be on a separate switch. Where 
two coat rooms are adjacent one light can be 
made to do for both by using a dwarf partition 
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Fig. 148 


and installing the light high and directly over 
the partition. 

It has also become the practice in some cities 
to place a floor outlet under the teacher’s desk 
to allow for the use of a desk lamp, if desired. 
In such cases the outlet is made in a box, flush 
with the floor, into which an extension cord for 
the desk lamp is plugged. Such outlets are in- 
stalled only with direct lighting. In some schools 
in which visual instruction is emphasized a wall 
plug is provided in the rear of the room for a 
small stereopticon. 

In corridors, of course, illuminating require- 
ments are not so exacting, being only one-third 
to one-fourth the requirements of classrooms, 
and outlets are seldom spaced over 40 feet apart. 
Usually 100-watt lamps are employed spaced 
about 30 feet apart. Shorter spacing and smaller 
units (60 watts or less) will give more uniform 
light than longer spacing and higher powered 
lamps, but the first cost is greater. 

In lecture rooms the light should be particu- 
larly good at the front of the room where experi- 
ments will be carried on and at the rear an 
outlet of 5,000 watts capacity is usually pro- 
vided for stereopticon use. 

It is also a good idea in locating wall switches 
to place them six feet from the floor to prevent 
their manipulation by the younger pupils. 

For those interested in the eccentric location 
of outlets for classrooms the plan shown in Fig. 
148 is given. Here the normal locations of a six 
hght arrangement are shown in dotted lines and 
the eccentric locations are indicated in full lines, 
the distance between the normal centers and the 
modified centers being given in each direction. 


A BIT OF FEMININE SUBJECTIVE 


Irma L. Wallace 


I like men. 

I am neither a suffrage-feminist nor an icon- 
oclast. I am merely a kind of woman—genus, 
pedagog. 

Since this is an age of investigation into im- 
pure foods, Machiavellian beautifiers, and dollar- 
down book deals, I dare at least to wonder why 
men teachers should be paid higher salaries than 
women teachers. 

Should school boards consider it their duty 
to pay for value received, or should they feel a 
masculine philanthropy which leads them to 
pension men teachers because of their sex ? 

Marriage or the possibility of marriage is not 
a comparative legitimate excuse; for nine-tenths 
of the women teachers are foregoing the Atlantic 
Monthly, Boston Symphony and old editions to 
help support families. 


I would see all women teachers aspire to equal- 
ity with men in the pedogagical, equal service, 
bank-book column. If this equality were estab- 
lished, perhaps the ranks would be cleaned of 
the “petted type” of men. Those who would 
still choose the path, could marry protectively. 

All men should marry protectively. Doctors 
slould marry nurses; sailors should marry fatal- 
ists or mermaids, and men teachers should relin- 
quish the sex plum salary and marry land ladies. 

I recently learned of a woman who retired 
from the teaching profession after 25 years of 
service. Her successor was a pedagogical fledg- 
ling, whose salary exceeded that of his prede- 
cessor by the sum of one hundred dollars. At 
the close of the school year, he resigned saying 
that he refused to be a high class nurse maid. 

(Concluded on Page 74) 
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A High School Day of Six Hours and Directed Study 


Superintendent A. S. Martin, Norristown, Pa. 


Public high schools should be organized from 
the standpoint of the student and the problem 
of making him efficient. This organization can- 
not be wisely left to the high school teacher. 

The teacher is prone to view any change from 
a narrow point of view because of his restricted 
experience of life and particularly is this true 
of his school life. Many teachers have taught 
ten, twenty, or thirty years and have never seen 
any other teacher teach. Such limited experi- 
euce handicaps the teacher in his grasp of the 
values of his profession. He wil! even have dif- 
ficulty to appreciate lectures and books on ped- 
agogy because he has not had the mental ex- 
perience required to interpret the thoughts of 
those who have observed more widely. Until 
teachers are permitted at least a day in twenty 
to observe the work of other teachers and the 
management of other systems of schools than 
those of which they are a part, we cannot hope 
t> find them enthusiastically on the side of prog- 
ress unless progress is defined as increased 
wages, fewer hours, and less work. 

The long school day and directed study in 
Norristown is not an experiment. It has been 
in operation three years and has met reasonably 
all expectations. Three years ago, the high 
school had a five-hour schoo! day and its sessions 
closed at 2:15; now it has a school day of six 
and one-quarter hours and its session closes at 
3°30. 

At a parent-teachers’ meeting in the interest 
of the high school about three years ago, I said 
to a large body of parents and to the teachers 
that if the high school management were my 
sole affair, I would have in addition to a period 
tor devotional exercises a school day of six one- 
hour periods in which the first half of each 
period would be devoted to study under the quiet 
direction of the teacher and the second half of 
the period to an intensive recitation. The rea- 
sons for such an arrangement I at that time 
summarized as follows: 

1. It offers an opportunity to teach the stu- 

dents how to study. 

2. It places the work of the school where it 
ought to be, under the direction of the per- 
son particularly fitted, the teacher, to direct 
it. The work will be done in the place 
particularly fitted for study, the school 
plant. 

3. One-half hour of study followed by one- 
half hour of recitation avoids fatigue and 
at the same time places the student under 
the teacher’s influence one hour instead of 
45 minutes. 

4. The work will be done in daytime and the 

fatigue and eyestrain due to night study 
will be eliminated. 
The student will gain time. At present 
much time is wasted in study because the 
student frequently studies under conditions 
which are unfavorable. He frequently does 
not know how to approach his work and 
becomes discouraged and loses time. 
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6. It insures some preparation by every stu- 
dent. This will make the teaching more 
effective. When pupils are expected to 
prepare their lessons at home, many fail 
to do so. 

7. The evening belongs to the home, not to 
the school. It is the time for the family 
hour, for social culture, and for legitimate 
entertainment. It is the time for relaxa- 
tion and the time when the mind should be 
diverted from the business of the day. It 
wi'l mean greater companionship of parents 
and children during the high school period. 


8. This plan recognizes the value of a rhyth- 
mic life: a time for work; a time for relax- 
ation; and a time for sleep. 

The generous reception of my remarks and 
the numerous requests of interested parents to 
relieve the home stress by the longer school day 
and directed study led me to explain informally 
the plan at the next meeting of the committee 
of the board. This was done because only one 
of the seven members of the board had found it 
convenient to attend the parent-teachers’ meet- 
ing. Every member of the board was strongly 
impressed with the plan and the committee 
voluntarily voted unanimously to extend the 
school day and to introduce the directed study 
plan. At the following regular meeting the 
school board ratified the action of the committee 
and directed that the change be made as soon as 
expedient. 

The next day, Saturday, the newspapers an- 
nounced the action of the board and also stated 
that the high school students would go on a 
strike. On the following Monday I explained 
the nature and reasons for the change to the 
high school students as they were an interested 
party. The student body received the explana- 
tion enthusiastically. Members of the senior 
class urged me to make the change at an early 
date so that they might have the benefit of the 
new plan of work. On March 20, 1913, the fol- 
lowing announcement was read by the high 
school teachers to their students and announced 
to the public thru the newspapers: The ex- 
tended session of the high school will begin on 
March 24th. The number of sessions will re- 
main the same. The intermission at noon will 
remain the same. The session will begin at 8:45 
and close at 3:30. The periods will be one hour 
in length. 

The first half of each period will be devoted 
to study under the direction of the teacher. 
During this portion of the period the teacher 
will not use the time for marking papers or for 
study. The entire time will be devoted to the 
supervision of study. The last half-hour of 
each period will be devoted to the purpose of the 
recitation. 

Students who carry the minimum require- 
ments will have one full period for study each 
day in addition to the half-hour for preparation 
prior to each lesson. Twice a week they will 
have two hours in addition to the half-hour 
preparation prior to each lesson. Students who 
carry an additional subject will have a full hour 
for study twice a week only. Students who can- 
not gain a good standing in their lessons by 
using all the available time for study in school 
are urged to supplement the school work by 
study at home until a satisfactory standing is 
attained. 

The real problem was to train the teachers 
how to teach the student to study. After obser- 
vation and a frank discussion of the subject 
with the high school teachers, each teacher was 
furnished the following positive criticisms on 
directed study and the recitation. 

Two things are essential in training a stu- 
dent in school. He must gain impressions and 
ke must acquire the habit to express intelligently 
the impressions gained. During the study per- 
iod the student learns how to gain impressions 
thru his own initiative and acquires the habit of 
self-help. The recitation offers an opportunity 
for self-expression and during it the student 
acquires the habit of clear and full self-expres- 
sion. 

Provision has been made in our schools for 
directed study so that the students may gain 
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with a minimum amount of time and effort 
habits of systematic industry and concentrated 
self-help. During this period the teacher will 
devote her entire time to the direction of the 
study of the student. 

Several things are necessary for effective 
study. The physical conditions of the room 
must be conducive to good health; apparatus, 
beoks, and supplies should be convenient and in 
orderly arrangement; and there should be no 
time wasted in conversation or disorder of any 
kind. The teacher’s motive ought to be to in- 
spire the student with a desire for vigorous 
study; and work, after the class has changed, 
should begin at once. There should be no 
spasmodic or trivial announcements on the part 
of the teacher during the study period. Raising 
the hand and waiting for assistance, or raising 
the hand and waiting for permission to ask for 
supplies, are a waste of time. When a student 
needs supplies he ought to know where to get 
them and how to get them without disturbing 
the teacher or the school. The student’s attitude 
should be active, not passive. 

The student should always be supplied with 
pencil and paper for the purpose of making ab= 
stracts of importance to offer as a contribution 
in the recitation. This will train to differen- 
tiate essentials and non-essentials in lessons. It 
will also cultivate the power of organizing the 
essentials of a lesson into a brief form. 

The study period is not intended to enable the 
teacher to study the lesson or to mark papers. 
Neither is it a good plan to permit pupils at the 
teacher’s desk for the purpose of securing help 
while others sit and wait and watch for their 
turn, or possibly stand about the teacher’s desk 
waiting. 

Several things are essential in conducting a 
recitation. The teacher must be a master of the 
subject matter and must have clear and definite 
ideas as to the essential points of the lesson. 
He must have this mastery and c'earness of 
vision not for the purpose of reciting the lesson 
but in order that he may direct intelligently 
and pass judgment correctly on the work of the 
students. Students ought to be encouraged to 
discuss adequately the assigned subjects. <A 
single word is not a discussion. Sentences of 
definite content and paragraphs of related ideas 
should be required. After a student has made 
his contribution, the other students of the class 
ought to supplement or pass judgment on the 
matter presented. The raising of the hand, as 
a rule, ought not to determine the individual 
who answers a question or who supplements the 
discussion. Every individual should be held 
responsib'e for a contribution at any point in 
the recitation. Fear, humiliation, and ridicule 
are not good incentives to study and recitation. 
Talk on the part of the teacher which is vague 
and unrelated to the lesson should be eliminated. 
Time consumed by the teacher in such talk 
abridges the time which ought to be given to 
the students for the purpose of exercising them 
in expression. 

A student marked B, C, or D in his lessons 
ought to be informed why he did not receive an 
A. His deficiency should be pointed out to him 
and he should be told how this deficiency may 
be removed. How can a student improve his 
work if he does not know in what particular his 
work is considered unsatisfactory ¢ 

Assignments should te clear and definite be- 
cause they have a direct bearing on economy in 
study. The attitude of the student will indi- 
eate whether the assignment is we!l made. The 
assignment becomes the aim of the next lesson 

(Continued on Page 71 
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The Uniform System for Recording Disbursements for School Purposes 


as Prescribed for New York State 
Hiram C. Case, Chief of Statistics Division, University of New York, Albany, N. Y. 


The necessity of a scientific classification of 
school expenditures has been long felt by school 
authorities. ‘This need has been a subject of 
discussion by educational gatherings for a num- 
ber of years past. The question was submitted 
to a committee appointed by the National Edu- 
cation Association several years ago and the 
National Association of School Accounting Off- 
cers was organized in 1913 for the purpose of 
bringing about uniformity in the methods of 
recording school expenditures, so that just com- 
parisons of school costs could be made between 
different school systems. A schedule for report- 
ing school expenditures was adopted by the 
latter body and made the basis of reporting to 
the United States Commissioner of Education. 
This schedule is practically in accord with that 
worked out by the National Education Associa- 
tion. The work of the organization, however, 
was incomplete in that it did not formulate a 
definite system of keeping books in such a way 
that the reports could be accurately made at the 
end of the school year, and from the fact that 
no central authority was vested with power to 
direct and supervise the work. 

In order to put such a system into successful 
and practical operation, it is necessary not only 
to agree upon what its schedules shall be but to 
have them universally adopted. It remained, 
therefore, for the University of the State of 
New York (The New York State Department of 
Education) to be the first to prescribe a uniform 
schedule of recording and reporting school ex- 
penditures and to require all school authorities 
in that state absolutely to adopt this system 
under the close supervision of the central 
authority. The New York State Department 
has always required accurate reports from each 
city and school district under its jurisdiction. 
For several years past they have been giving the 
matter of financial reports special consideration. 
Last year the Department asked the New York 
State Association of City and Village Superin- 
tendents to appoint a committee to take the 
matter up with them. This committee met at 
the Department in January, 1916, and, in the 
main, endorsed the schedules heretofore worked 
out and referred to above. The committee in- 
sisted that the Department should work out a 
system of keeping the books which should be 
uniform thruout the state. The matter was 
then taken up with the United States Bureau of 
Education at Washington and the schedules as 
worked out for New York State were adopted 
by the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. They were also approved by a committee 
of the National Association of School Account- 
ing Officers. It now remains for the several 
state departments thruout the United States to 
take similar action and the system of reporting 
will be uniform in fact. 

The schedules, as adopted, divide school ex- 
penditures into eight separate and distinct 
classes according to function. The expenditures 
for each function are then subdivided according 
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to character. In the system of bookkeeping that 
has been worked out each of these schedules is 
referred to as a form and numbered from 2 to 9 
inclusive. Form 1 is the controlling account 
and is called the voucher register. Hereafter, 
we shall refer to the schedules by their form 
numbers. The schedules are shown on pages 24 
and 25. 

A definite agreement has been made with Dr. 
P P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Education as to the form of the financial report 
that will be required in 1917 and exactly the 
same form will be required for New York State. 
The form of report is shown on page 26. 

It will be noted that on the ledger form under 
the headings of each column, in the first hori- 
zontal line, there is given the number of the 
guestion on the report form that the total of 
that column will answer, and on the report blank 
in the column headed “Ledger Column” there is 
given the form number and column, the total of 
which will answer the inquiry on the report 
blank. Expenditures are to be reported sepa- 
rately for “Salaries” and for “Other expenses” 
under each subdivision. 

For some activities the number of entries to 
be made will be so few that but one column is 
provided. For example, on form 2, column 1 
under “School elections” but few entries will be 
made during the year. In this case and in other 
similar cases a code should be used in making 
the entries so as to distinctly mark expenditures 
for salaries and for other purposes in order that 
they may be readily separated when making the 
report. 

Form 2 is intended to provide for recording 
what a manufacturer would term the overhead 
charges. On this form all expenses of the legis- 
lative body (board of education) and the super- 
intendent of the plant (superintendent of 
schools) are provided for. Here also are to be 
recorded the expenses of school elections, taking 
the school census, enforcement of the compul- 
sory education laws and all other expenses that 
have to do with the general control or general 
management of the schools. 

It was intended to make the system so elastic 
that it would meet the needs of the largest city 
and still so comprehensive that it would be used 
by the smaller villages. Blank columns have, 
therefore, been provided in each of the forms 
for the recording of any special line of expendi- 
tures coming under the general head that the 
accountant may desire. For instance, in a large 
city system in addition to the clerk of the board 
there may be the department of buildings and 
the department of supplies, ete. The expenses 
of these several departments may be recorded in 
columns 4 and 5. If a separate building is 
owned and maintained by the board as an office 
building or an administrative building, a sepa- 
rate account of the operation of this office build- 
ing may be kept on form 4 and a separate ac- 
count of the maintenance on form 5. The ag- 
gregate of these expenditures would be added to 
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the other expenses of general control in making 
a final analysis. 


On form 3 all expenses of instructional ser. 
vice are to be recorded. These expenses are 
divided so as to show the expense of supervisors 
of grades and subjects, the expense of the prin- 
cipal’s office and the expense of actual teaching. 
Everything that goes toward paying for actual 
instruction of the children either in the line of 
personal services, textbooks or supplies used for 
that purpose is recorded on this form. Separate 
ledger accounts may be kept of elementary jn- 
struction, secondary instruction, vocational jp- 
struction, training or normal school instruction, 
right schools, manual training, domestie science 
or even of each grade if the accountant chooses 
to go so far. 

On form 4 is to be recorded the total expense 
of operation or running the school plant. This 
includes the wages of the janitor and other em- 
ployes whose duties are to keep the buildings 
warm, clean and in suitable condition for the 
use of the teachers and pupils, the telephone 
eperator, the matrons or any other employes en- 
gaged in the care and operation of the school 
plant, including the care of the grounds. Here 
again separate ledger accounts may be kept with 
each school building thus making it possible for 
the superintendent to draw close and accurate 
comparisons as to the cost of operating the sev- 
eral buildings thruout the city. The efficiency 
ot the janitorial service can be closely checked 
in this way and the economy of different systems 
of heating and ventilating can be determined. 

On form 5 is to be recorded all expenses for 
maintenance of the plant; that is, of keeping 
the plant up to its original condition or newness. 
All expenses for repairs, redecorating, repaint- 
ing, replacement of wornout furniture or equip- 
ment should be recorded on this form. 

On form 6 should be recorded all payments for 
pensions, rents, insurance, taxes, ete., which are 
termed fixed charges. 

On form 7 should be recorded all expenses of 
debt service; that is, the payment of interest on 
loans, the repayment of the principal and re- 
funds of taxes and tuition erroneously paid. 

On form 8 is to be recorded all expense of 
capital outlay. This includes new land, new 
buildings, new furniture and new equipment 
when originally acquired. Extreme care should 
be used to distinguish between original acquisi- 
tion and construction, and the replacement of 
old. The former is capital outlay and the latter 
is maintenance or upkeep. 

On form 9 is to be recorded all expenses for 
auxiliary agencies and other sundry activities. 
lsut very few, if any, of the expenditures called 
for on form 9 are necessary in maintaining 3 
legal school. These expenditures are of a volun- 
tary nature. They are activities undertaken by 
the board of education for the benefit of the 
community or of the children in the school, and 
the amount recorded on this form shows the 
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From the above general statement it will be 
seen that on each form are recorded expendi- 
tures that are made for a definite activity of the 
board; or in other words, each form represents 
a separate function. 

A comparison of expenditures between dif- 
ferent school systems of practically the same 
size will be of value if it is positively known 
that the items that are being compared are made 
up in exactly the same way. The necessity, 
therefore, of making definite rules as to just 
what items shall be included on each schedule is 
obvious. In making these schedules it has been 
the purpose to classify the expenditures so that 
those which are capable of just comparison shall 
be included in a separate schedule and those 
which will not admit of comparison shall be en- 
tirely segregated. There much dis- 
cussion as to where certain expenditures should 
be classified. Some claim that rent is a part of 
the cost of operation instead of a fixed charge 


has been 


and that insurance is a part of the cost of main- 


tenance rather than a fixed charge. Perhaps 


they are right, but the value of financial reports 


rent as a fixed charge 
and in another instance it is being included as 
a part of the operating is far 
better to forego the theory as to whether the 
classifications that have been made in this sys- 


bookkeeper is including 


expenses—so it 


tem are strictly scientific or not, for the benefit 
that will be derived from knowing just where 
each item is included and knowing that in mak- 
ing comparisons one is comparing like expendi- 
tures. 

A considerable discussion was had as to what 
In 


order that there might be no misunderstanding 


constitutes equipment and what supplies. 


in these classifications, a definite list of articles 
to be classified as supplies and another list to 
be classified as equipment are given in the hand- 
book of instructions. 

Some expenditures are comparable in one way 
For instance, in order to 
compare the cost of new buildings it is neces- 


and some in another. 
sary to compare them on a unit basis. It is gen- 
erally agreed that this unit basis should be the 
number of cubic feet contained in the building. 


Having determined the total cost of a school 


munity, the unit cost of the building will be 
determined by dividing the total cost by the 
number of cubic feet. The relative cost of the 
two buildings may thus be accurately deter- 
mined. The cost for instruction and supervision 
will admit of comparison between any two sys- 
tems. The unit for these comparisons may be 
either the average cost per pupil based on regis- 
tration, or the average cost per pupil based on 
average daily attendance. Unless, however, it is 
positively known that exactly the same items 
the cost of in the 
one system as in the other the comparison is 
The of 


that is, the daily running expenses for heating, 


are included in instruction 


worthless. cost operating the plant, 
cleaning, lighting and making the building com- 
fortable for the use of teachers and pupils are 
comparable items. Here again we must look for 


a unit basis. Whether the number of square 
yards of floor space or the cubie contents of the 
building is the fair unit of comparison is a de- 
batable question. In any event the comparison 
would be absolutely valueless unless the methods 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, MONTCLAIR, N. J 
Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects, New York City. 


MONTCLAIR HIGH SCHOOL 


Occupied in September, 1915, for the first time 
and costing over half a million dollars to erect, 
the Montclair (N. J.) High School stands a last- 
ing monument to the progressiveness of the local 
school board. The building, which is of impos- 
ing and impressive character as shown in the 
photo of the exterior, was designed by Starrett 
& Van Vleck, Architects, of New York City and 
stands on Chestnut Street, occupying the entire 
block between Midland Ave. and Park St. 

The structure is practically fireproof thruout 
The out- 
side walls are of hard burned brick faced with 


and is of fire resisting construction. 


Harvard brick and relieved with light colored 
limestone trimmings. The floors are floristyle 
concrete, poured on corrugated sheet metal cen 
In the eorri- 
dors a terrazzo finish is applied, while the class- 


terings and reinforced with steel. 


rooms have maple flooring laid on sleepers em- 
bedded in the concrete; the shops have red 
cement floors. 

The interior bearing walls are of brick, and 
light partitions are of terra cotta blocks. All 
the walls are plastered with a fine white finish 
below the stool and sand finish above. To retard 
fire transmission as much as possible kalamein 
doors and trim are used for all openings into 
aomestie science rooms, shops, boiler room, and 
stuir screens. In other portions of the building 
brown ash is used, except in the auditorium 
which is treated in white enamel and birch 
stained mahogany trim. 

[The building is built in the shape of an elon- 
guted letter H with a T shaped rear extension 


connected thru the leg of the T to the cross bar 
of the H; this is shown in the general outline 
of the basement plan shown herewith. The 
school proper occupies the H section and the 
boys’ and girls’ gymnasiums the two wings of the 
rear T. The leg of the T furnishes an oppor- 
tunity for a fine auditorium with natural light 
on each side and top. The H section of the 
building is approximately 300 feet long and 
averages about 120 feet wide, while the rear T 
section is some 175 feet long and about 60 feet 
wide; the leg connecting the two and forming 
the auditorium is roughly 75 feet long and 65 
feet wide. 

On the third floor are located rooms for chem- 
istry, biology, drawing classes and various class 
and scientific lecture rooms. The second floor 
is utilized for principal’s, clerks’ and adminis- 
tration offices, study rooms, library and class- 
rooms. On this level are also the auditorium 
gallery and gymnasium running tracks. 

On the first floor are placed the men and 
women teachers’ rooms, study room, general 
classrooms, and the main auditorium and gym- 
nasium floors. The basement is occupied by 





domestic science, sewing, boys’ and girls’ lunch- 
rooms, kitchen, shops, manual training and doc- 
tor’s office. Under the auditorium are placed 
the two main fan rooms together with boys’ and 
girls’ shower and locker rooms, and under the 
boys’ and girls’ gymnasiums are located the 
auditorium fan rooms, boiler room and coal 
storage. 

One of the many unusual features in this 
school is its erection on the site thru which a 
brook flows. It was necessary to take care of 
this brook by carrying it directly under two 
separate portions of the building in massive re- 
inforced concrete conduits some six feet in diam- 
eter. The mechanical equipment of this modern 
edifice is also noteworthy, being designed by the 
R. D. Kimball Co., engineers, of New York City 
and up-to-date in every particular. 

The system of heating and ventilation in- 
cludes a boiler plant consisting of three 173 
horsepower, 72 in. by 18 ft. 6 in. horizontal 
return tubular boilers which supply steam to 
the direct radiators and to the coils for temper- 
ing the fresh air. The steam piping is arranged 
so as to allow closing off the indirect heaters 
separately from the direct radiation. 

The steam boilers altho used for low pressure 
ere built for a working pressure of 125 lbs., so 
that in the future an isolated plant for the gen- 
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eration of electric current can be installed if 
desired. 

The radiators are on what is known as a “two- 
pipe up-feed vacuum return line system” in 
which the condensation and air are carried back 
to a receiving tank in the boiler room from 
which the water is automatically returned to the 
boiler by an electrically driven return line pump. 
At night and during periods when school is not 
in session the piping is arranged to vent to the 
atmosphere in such a way as to form a vapor 
system having the steam on the direct radiators 
at 1 lb. pressure; the returns while operating as 
a vapor system go back to the boilers by gravity. 
The vento-heaters which temper the ventilation 
air are entirely on a gravity system and have air 
valves as is customary. 

The radiators thruout, where not automatic- 
ally controlled, have a graduated control valve 
which allows them to be turned on to whatever 
extent desired. In all classrooms, the auditor- 
ium, and other important portions of the build- 
ing the radiators are turned on and off by ther- 
mostats located in the respective rooms. 

The ventilation consists of three separate and 
distinct systems each having its air supply and 
air exhaust, with air washers, heaters, fans and 
motors. Two of these systems are for the class- 
rooms, one being located on the east side of the 
building and one on the west side. The third 
system is for the auditorium, and is separate so 
az to allow the use of the auditorium when the 
classrooms are not in service. 

Fresh air for each of the three systems is car- 
ried thru a tempering heater which warms it 
above the freezing point. It is then drawn thru 
an air washer where finely atomized sprays of 


Ip 


water wash out all dirt and dust particles and it 
then passes thru a second heater which raises its 
temperature above the saturation point. The 
air is then picked up by the fan and discharged 
either thru or under a third heater into a cham- 
ber with a horizontal partition in the middle. 
This partition is arranged so that all the cooler 
air is confined below the partition while the 
warmer air which passes thru,*instead of under, 
the third heater is confined in the space above 
the partition. 

From these chambers separate ducts are run 
to each and every classroom so as to supply 30 
cu. ft. per minute per pupil. These ducts have 
two connections at the fan room, one connection 
entering the upper hot-air chamber and the 
other connection entering the lower cold air 
















These dampers are 
sv connected together that when the damper in 
the hot air connection is fully opened, the one 
in the cold air connection is tightly closed, and 
vice versa. These dampers are operated by small 
air motors which are controlled from thermo- 
stats located in the room. These thermostats 
are what is known as “intermediate” action type 
which means that they will hold the dampers 
either open on the hot air side or open on the 
cold air side or at any intermediate position 
required to maintain the classrooms at 70 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 


damper is placed in each. 


Thus in the morning when the fans are not in 
service the steam radiators are held open by 
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the classroom thermostats until the rooms get 
up to 70 degrees at which time they shut off the 
radiators. When the fan is started the thermo- 
stat controlling the duct dampers will throw on 
either hot or cold air or a tempered mixture of 
each as required to hold the desired temperature. 
If, a little later in the day, the arrival of the 
pupils and the warmth of the sun raises the tem- 
perature above 70 degrees the thermostat 
promptly throws on the cooler air which is about 
60 degrees and thus prevents overheating. 

The direct radiators are made large enough to 
supply all the heat necessary down to a point 
about 10 degrees above zero. Below this point 
it may be necessary in extreme weather to run 
the fan a short time before occupancy and thus 
allow the warm air to assist the radiators for, 
since the rooms are not up to 70 degrees, the 
thermostats, of course, will throw on the warm 
air. This system has the great advantage of not 
requiring the expenditure of electric power to 
heat the building at any time except a few days 
during severe weather and, at the same time, 
does not load up the classrooms with an exces- 
sive amount of radiation, as otherwise would be 
the case. Besides individual temperature con- 
trol for each room, according to its exposure and 
individual requirements, is obtained. 

All motors are direct current motors which 
operate with less noise than those of alternating 
current type and are directly connected to the 
fans to avoid the use of belts. The electric lights 
are on alternating current which in fact is the 
only current available in this vicinity, and a 
motor-generator set has been installed to obtain 
direct current for the motors. A motor-generator 
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set is simply an alternating current motor driv- 
ing a direct current generator which is mounted 
on the same bedplate. 


In the auditorium 20 cu. ft. of air per minute 
are supplied for each seat but the individual 
control on the ducts is omitted. The tempera- 
ture of the heaters is controlled in this case, 
since all these ducts connect into the same room 
and therefore do not require separate control. 

The exhaust systems consist of a separate ex- 
haust fan complementing the supply fans in each 
case. The air is withdrawn from the classrooms 
and auditorium by ducts and flues leading to the 
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pent houses where the fans discharge the air out 
over the roof. 

The amount of air handled consists of approx- 
imately 72,000 cu. ft. per minute to supply the 
classrooms and 27,000 cu. ft. to supply the audi- 
torium, while the exhaust fans for the class- 
rooms handle 100,000 cu. ft. per minute. The 
excess of exhaust is due to the fact that some 
rooms are exhausted without an air supply, such 
as lunchrooms, domestic science kitchens, etc. 
The auditorium exhaust fan handles the same 
amount of air as the supply. In addition to 
these there is a locker room exhaust fan han- 
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What Will the School Board Do With Stammering¢g? 


The only safe course with stammering, as with 
any other question, is to adopt a defensible posi- 
tion. Up to this time the contradictoriness of 
the opinions regarding the disorder and of those 
proffering their services has made a “do-noth- 
ing” position an excuse, if not a defense for in- 
activity. But, regardless of the confusion in 
respect to stammering, two serious questions will 
soon make inactivity an impossibility: these 
questions are the exposure of the non-stammer- 
ing children to the infection, and the injury to 
the stammering child now practiced. The ser- 
iousness of these questions may be realized from 
the fact that the considerable attention which 
educators have heretofore given to stammering 
has been based mainly on benefit to the stammer- 
ing child—really a gratuity, for the school is 
primarily to educate, not to correct individual 
Now the situation is made grave in 
two ways. The educator is not only under the 
responsibility of harming the stammering child 
—one which might not cause much worry, be- 


disorders. 


cause the stammerers are comparatively few and 
not aggressive for their rights—but he is also 
under the responsibility of exposing the whole 
school to a disorder, which altho commonly con- 
When the 
parents of all small children realize that in 
trusting those children to the educator, they are 
exposing them to a disorder which may blight 
for life, the educator will be forced to make a 
change. It would be much better to change 
voluntarily. 

Plenty of authority is available to the effect 
that stammering is infectious and to the effect 
that the oral work required of the stammerer is 
injurious to him. We will give only two quota- 
tions. Their reasonableness should make them 
sufficient. Moreover, it is safe to say that the 
testimony concerning these two points has never 


sidered a joke is anything but that. 


been reliably questioned. 

In regard to the infectiousness, Dr. Chervin 
says on page 145 of * 3égaiement” : “Whether the 
imitation is voluntary, like that of the little mis- 
chiefs who mock a stammering servant, neigh- 
ber, or comrade by imitating their manner of 
speaking; or whether the imitation is involun- 
tary, like that of children who live with stam- 
merers and consequently reproduce their manner 
of. speaking by a sort of moral contagion, it is 
certain that imitation plays a very important 
part in the production of stammering.” In ex- 
planation, it might be added that it is amply 
attested that when stammering speech is heard 
it is subject to contraction both by voluntary 
imitation and by involuntary imitation. 

In regard to the injuriousness of the oral reci- 
tation for the stammering child, Rudolf Den- 
hardt says on page 135 of “Das Stottern”; “For 
many stammering children the entrance in 
school inaugurates a significant period in the 
development of their impediment in which 
springs up new and greater dangers. The in- 
creased demands which the lessons place on their 
speech; the apprehension of making an exposure 
of their impediment before their comrades, and 
becoming a welcome prey to ridicule; the anxi- 
ety regarding the opinion of the teacher; the 
not always appropriate treatment of the stam- 
merers by the teacher; the realization, coming 
first on the school bench with full force, of re- 
duction in grade thru no fault of their own, 
below others of no more ability—all this com- 
bines to engender in the soul of the stammerer 
every feeling which contributes to the increase 
In addition it should be 
said that this, instead of being the experience 


of his impediment.” 


of merely “many” stammerers, is the experience 


Ernest Tompkins, M. E., Los Angeles, Cal. 


of practically all of them with this barbarity of 
peaceful civilization—the oral recitation for 
stammerers—which humiliates them, degrades 
them, and drives them out of the schools doubly 
handicapped in the struggle for existence by a 
limited education and by defective speech. 

Among the alternatives for the present en- 
tirely indefensible treatment of the stammerers, 
exclusion may appear; but, since it would have 
to be for life in most cases, it is out of the 
question. 

Segregation of the stammerers is advocated 
much and practiced some. It may consist of 
collecting the stammerers in one room under the 
cure of a regular teacher or under the care of a 
special teacher alleged to be qualified to cor- 
rect stammering. The former possibility would 
develop into the latter, for no intelligent teacher 
would fail to develop a treatment of her own if 
she did not have any other; so the plan may be 
discussed in connection with a special teacher. 
The plan is indefensible, no matter how much 
the authority and how extensive the practice, 
as slight consideration will show. The defense 
for the plan would be correction of the stam- 
mering; but history shows that thru hundreds 
of years the testimony to the correction of stam- 
mering has been almost universally false. Col- 
lected, there are volumes upon volumes of such 
testimony, sworn to, vouched for, certified by 
ali the possible means of certification, yet now 
known to be mistaken. Dr. Frank A. Bryant, 
the well known speech specialist of New York, 
says, under date of 1913: “Professor Itard stated 
in 1817 that the treatment of stuttering” (Dr. 
sryant calls stammering “stuttering’) “had 
made no progress in two thousand years. The 
results attained by the specialists of the present 
day and the recent literature on the subject does 
not indicate that anything nearer a specific cure 
Then what are all these 
“eures” that we hear about? They are almost 
exclusively the temporary disappearance of the 


has been found.” 


disorder characteristic of it and designated “in- 
termittence,” a characteristic so deceptive that 
no school board can protect itself against it 
within the time it should act on this question. 
As an illustration, we have heard of the suc- 
cessful treatment of stammering in the schools 
of Germany, and many have been convinced by 
that testimony; yet Dr. Albert Liebmann of 
Berlin, an authority whose word cannot lightly 
be brushed aside, points out in his “Die Psy- 
chische Behandlung von Sprachstérungen,” pub- 
lished by Osear Coblentz, Berlin, 1914, the harm- 
fulness of the breathing exercises and other 
means of attracting the stammerer’s attention 
to his speech, which means are a prominent part 
oi the recognized school treatments. Dr. Lieb- 
mann’s position is amply justified by the violent 
relapses which almost universally follow those 
treatments in private cures. In short, the mem- 
bers of the school board cannot qualify as ex- 
perts to defend a treatment which they might 
take up; and they will always be subject to 
attack, just or unjust, by the advocates of dif- 
ferent treatments. 

What defensible position then can the school 
beard take? Consider first the infectiousness 
of the disorder, for this is approximately a hun- 
dred times more important than any other. 
Ninety-nine school children for whom the school 
authorities are responsible are now exposed to 
infection from one for whose original malady 
Whether the protec- 
tion of the 99 is easy or not, it must be pro- 


they are not responsible. 


cured. But since it is the easiest to procure, 
why should there be any hesitation about it? 
30 


Simply prohibit stammering on school property; 
require the stammering child to wait and calm 
himself, so that he can speak fluently, or to 
write or make signs or remain silent. Stammer- 
ing will not be contracted by conscious or un- 
conscious imitation if it is not heard. 

Consider next the serious liability of the 
school authorities for the injury now inflicted 
on the stammering child by the oral recitation. 
Suppose that it was the universal practice to 
select, say one pupil out of a hundred, one jn- 
clined to gamble, and to daily require him to 
indulge in that bad habit, so that his whole life 
and that of his close associates would be severely 
marred. Could the school board defend that 
action by which a pupil entrusted to their care 
for its benefit is injured for life by daily con- 
firmation in a hateful habit? It could not; and 
no more can it defend the same practice on the 
stammering child—except to say that it has 
been misled. That will answer for the past, but 
not for the future. Denhardt’s graphic descrip- 
tion of the cruel injustice and injury to the 
stammering child was published at least 26 years 
ago. That does not make the school authorities 
really responsible for the mistreatment ot the 
stammering child during the last 26 years, be- 
cause that most important fact was obscured by 
other extensive discussion of interest to that 
author. This is the case almost universally: 
the discussions of stammering are primarily in 
the interest of the writers on the subject—are 
to promulgate a theory, or a method of alleged 
cure, or to obtain recognition from a college, a 
scientific society, or the public. For instance, a 
recent discussion, comprising approximately 700 
pages, and making stammering to be an organic 
trouble affording little prospect of recovery, de- 
votes about a couple of pages at the very last 
of the discussion to home remedy in childhood, 
the valuable feature of which is, “He must be 
checked quietly and gently each time that he 
stammers,” and adds, “If mothers would adopt 
these simple measures, we should in a few de 
cades hear little more of stammering.” So, in 
practically every discussion the beneficial por- 
tion—if there is any—is almost totally obscured 
by the other discussion, which is not only largely 
erroneous on the face of it because of contra- 
dictoriness, interior and exterior, but is also 
harmful because it keeps the school authorities 
inert on the subject. It is now incumbent on 
the educators to discard those husks and make 
use of the meat; and the meat is to be found in 
the writings of almost every observant individ- 
ual who has said much on the subject. 

Consider finally the benefit to the stammering 
child due to prohibition of the defective speech. 
The prohibition of stammering at or near its 
inception is a remedy for it. That fact is re 
markable for the extent of its support by the 
laity and for the extent of its opposition by the 
authorities. But both conditions are perfectly 
natural. 
proximately three times as many stammering 
Late in child- 
hood or during adolescence many stammerers 


Bluemel says, “ there are ap- 


children as stammering adults. 
lose the impediment.” This is that authority’s 
notice of an ever present phenomenon, men 
tioned in an unobtrusive way by almost every 
authority—the outgrowing of an immense num 
ber of stammerers, principally little girls, in 
which cases it is generally hastened by the par 
ental discouragement of the habit. The scarcity 
of women stammerers is obtrusive evidence of 
it—evidence which is strengthened instead of 
weakened by the efforts to attribute it to im 
munity of the women: the prevailing authorita- 
tive opinions of stammering come under the 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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CHARLES ELLIOTT PERKINS SCHOOL, BURLINGTON, IA. 





Eckland & De Arment, Architects, Moline, Ill. 





TWO UNIT ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The Charles Elliott Perkins and the North 
Hill Elementary Schools were completed and oc- 
cupied in the fall of 1915. Since the structures 
are departures from the ordinary type of school 
arrangement, a description of the structures 
should be of interest to the educational public. 
rhe two buildings were designed by Messrs. Eck- 
land & DeArment, Moline, Ill, and are almost 
Both are 124 feet 
long, 85 feet three inches wide, and comprise 


identical in construction. 


two school stories and basement. 

There are nine classrooms with this unit fea- 
ture. The classrooms are of two sizes, all 
being 80 feet in length; four are 23 feet wide 
and the remainder are 24 feet wide. They are 
seated with the pedestal type of school desks and 
at least twenty per cent of the seats in each 
classroom are adjustable. These rooms accom- 
modate forty pupils each and it is the purpose 
of the school authorities to limit the number of 
students in each classroom to that number. As 
will be seen from the accompanying photograph 
there are two doors to each wardrobe so that 
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Supt. W. L. Hanson, Burlington, Ia. 


pupils passing in do not interfere with those 
coming out. The toilets are equipped with noise- 
less flushing closets so that the classes are not 
disturbed in any manner whatever when the 
bowls are flushed. 

Each building has a kindergarten of the same 
size as one of the classrooms and equipped with 
separate cloakrooms and toilets for the boys 
and girls. 

It will be seen from the plans that one of the 
unusual features is that of the north lighting 
ior practically all of the classrooms. While some 
ay criticize this system as preventing any 
direct sunlight from entering the classrooms, 
yet the unusual feature of an abundance of 
clear, soft light more than offsets the lack of 
sunlight. So far the amount of light in the 
classrooms has been sufficient even on the dark- 
est day to permit pupils to read with ease, type 
the size of that used in the ordinary newspaper. 

On the first floor, occupying the center of the 
south side of the building, will be found the 


auditorium-gymnasium. By a system of rolling 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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partitions between the kindergarten and audi- 
torium and the corridor and auditorium, it is 
possible to increase the seating capacity of this 
room by fully one-half. Audiences of 600 people 
have been seated with ease in the auditorium and 
adjoining rooms. As the Charles Elliott Per- 
kins School is located some distance from the 
city it is expected to use this building as a com- 
munity center. 

In the principal’s office on the first floor is 
located the master clock which controls the clock 
system and the program system in the building. 
Oc the second floor besides regular classrooms 
a library and a teachers’ rest room have been 
In the basement are the rooms for the 
each one equipped with mod- 


provided. 
special subjects 
ern furniture, apparatus and machinery for the 
teaching of these subjects. The kitchen accom- 
modates twenty girls and the sewing room is 
equipped to take care of the same number. The 
manual training room is an unusually large 
room, 60 by 34 feet in size. This gives ample 
space not only for 24 manual training benches 
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View of cloakroom showing lavatory and entrance to toilet 
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View showing combination auditorium gymnasium. To the left, the rolling partitions separating the corridors 
from the auditorium have been raised thus increasing the seating capacity of auditorium 
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View of classroom looking towards boys’ cloakroom, showing double doors. Open 
I 


door to cloakroom shows lavatory and drinking fountain 


To the right 


1s seen the entrance to classroom from corridor 


but for seats for recitation purposes, besides 
racks for the storage of lumber and for the dis- 
play of work of the classes. 

The buildings are heated and ventilated by a 
vacuum steam system of the direct-indirect type. 
The boilers are of the down-draft, smokeless 
variety and both temperature and humidity are 
automatically controlled. The shower baths for 
Loys and girls on the first and second floors and 
the wash basins in the cloak rooms are furnished 
with hot water by means of special heaters 
located in the boiler room. <A large volume-low 
vacuum cleaning system has been installed and 
has been found to keep the buildings much 


cleaner than the old method of sweeping could 
keep them. 

The money for these buildings was secured by 
a direct tax levied for a period of three years. 
The usual plan of a bond issue was not con- 
sidered advisable in this case so that the build- 
ings are completely paid for at this date. 

The figures on the cu basis show that the 
Perkins School cost 14.3 cents per cubic foot; 
the North Hill School cost 15.8 cents per foot. 
In this cubic estimate are included the general 
construction, heating, plumbing, electric fix- 


tures, clocks, blackboards and architects’ fees, 


HIGH-SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


Pe-tinent Recommendations of a Committee of California Schoolmen 


The California high-school teachers’ associa- 
tion received recently a report on the location 
and planning of high school buildings in which 
some significant facts and tendencies are 
brought out. The report which was prepared 
by a committee, headed by Mr. J. C. Templeton, 
superintendent of schools at Modesto, reads in 
part, as follows: 


Your committee is not composed of profes- 


sional architects or builders, but of principals 
who have felt keenly the handicaps of inade- 
quate equipment for the work, and have been 
compelled to study the problem from the point 
of view of both teacher and principal. It is not 
a problem of ideal conditions, regardless of the 
factor of cost, but one of maxima and minima 

the maximum working equipment at the min- 


imum cost that we are working on. One of the 














BASEMENT PLAN 


foremost school architects in the state makes it 
his practice to consult both principal and teach- 
ers in regard to the details of their departments 
before completing the plans. By securing their 
written approval of the salient features of their 
de partments he forestalls subsequent changes or 
complaints. 

Every principal’s investigation and report t 
his board and constituents formulates itself into 
a triangular shape—the site, the building, the 
funds. 

The Site. 

For the past several years various educational 
bodies have passed resolutions emphasizing the 
importance of the legislature’s prescribing by 
statute the minimum school site, to be deter- 
mined by the enrollment of the school, actual or 
immediate ly prospective. 

While many question the advisability of such 
legislation, the educational value of the cam- 
palgn has already netted larger gains than is 
2 nerally known. A recent investigation of the 
high schools which have been erected within the 
past ten years in this state shows that the aver- 
age size of the sites of a7 of them contain a 
fraction over eleven acres, ranging from five 
acres to 25 acres. This is cause for deep satis- 
faction, but not for future indifference or com- 
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plete unconcern. We are still far from the ac- 
ceptance of a minimum standard of school site 
ot ample size for the outdoor courses and activi- 
ties. We have a conviction that there is not a 
high school board in the state that is now plan 
ning to build to whom the size and location of 
the site is not one of the big questions under 
consideration ; and the differences of opinion be 
tween the parties to the dispute are by no means 
al! due to selfish or parsimonious motives; in 
most instances we believe they may be referred 
to radical differences in their conceptions of the 
purpose and function of the high school. 

No high school should be built on less than 
a five-acre plot. If the school is not large enough 
to require so much at present, it will grow to 
it in a comparatively short time. If such growth 
is not probable, perhaps a mistake was made in 
the organization of the school in the first place, 
and is now continuing to be made in maintain- 
ing it. It might be in the interest both of econ- 
omy and efticieney to disorganize, put the funds 
into transportation, and send the children to 
schools where there is more life, better courses, 
and larger activities. 

While the tive-acre plot is the smallest site 
upon which any high school should be erected, 
and may be taken, roughly, as a unit for schools 
ot less than one hundred pupils, five acres more 
should be added to this for every additional one 
hundred pupils, up to approximately a 25-acre 
tract. An agreement among the teachers of the 
state on these matters, with a few good, con- 
Vineing reasons for our faith, would accelerate 
the public acceptance. 

The Location. 

here are two reasons for locating the school 
centrally, viz.: (1) The convenience of the pupils 
in attending; and (2) The use of the school and 
grounds as a civie center. The two objections 
to the central location, which are gaining in 
force as population increases, are: 1. The ex- 
pense of a central site, particularly in the cities; 


MODEL APARTMENT, NORTH EAST HIGH SCHOOL 
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aud 2. The continuation of the unvaried con- 
tact with crowded city conditions. It is a good 
thing for city children to have daily relief from 
the din and rattle of the street. With our trans- 
portation facilities and the legal provision for 
paying the bills. transportation is no longer a 
scrious problem, and distance does not render 


(Continued on Page 68) 


A MODEL HOUSE-KEEPING APART- 
MENT. 

The practical teaching of household economics 
in the high school is greatly facilitated by a 
model apartment. A splendid example of such 
a model apartment is to be found in the North- 
east High School at Kansas City, Mo. The 
rooms were designed and equipped under the 
direction of Mr. Charles A. Smith, architect of 
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the Board of Education, and were completed 
with the building. 

The partitions separating the rooms are built 
nine feet high and are capped with a wood 
cornice carried around the wall. The wall sur- 
face of the room is, therefore, equivalent to that 
found in the average home, and may be decor- 
ated accordingly. The ceiling height of the 
rcoms is fourteen feet and is sufficient to admit 
light and air to the kitchen and the bedroom 
over the top of the partitions. 

The movable screen is used to separate the 
dining room from the living room. The screen 
is removed when the room is to be used for 
special occasions, as for example, when the 
domestic science room prepares a model lunch 
for the high school faculty or for the members 
of the board of education. 
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EDITORIAL 





A GOOD PLAN. 

The business manager of the school board in 
an Illinois city—to be specific, Mr. R. H. Kink- 
ade of Decatur—worked out during the past 
year, a plan for bringing the school plant to a 
satisfactory degree of safety, efficiency and econ- 
omy. A comprehensive scheme of renovation cf 
all the old school buildings in the city was made 
by him and careful estimates were prepared of 
the moneys which would be available to make 
the absolutely necessary repairs and to do the 
repainting and cleaning, and for such further 
improvements as seemed most desirable. Practi- 
cally the entire year was taken to formulate a 
comprehensive scheme. 

During the spring this plan was developed in- 
to carefully worked out programs for individual 
buildings and for various classes of work, and 
contracts were let before the close of the school 
year. With the help of the several school jani- 
tors, each working in his own building, every 
structure in the city was gone over thoroly and 
cleaned from roof to sub-basement. Necessary 
painting and varnishing was done, plumbing 
equipments were repaired, heating and ventilat- 
ing systems overhauled, woodwork and floors 
were cleaned and repaired, etc. In one building 
thirteen furnaces were pulled out to make way 
for a steam heating and ventilating plant. 

At the close of the vacation season the entire 
membership of the board of education and such 
city officials as have direct relations with the 
enforcement of laws governing the condition of 
the school plant, were taken on a tour of in- 
spection. The trip which lasted practically all 
of one day, was not intended as an admiration 
junket. The members of the school board, the 
city health officer, the building inspector, the 
fire marshal and others were asked to frankly 
criticize and to make definite suggestions for 
further improvements. In the case of each 
building, definite figures were given by the secre- 
tary to show how much money had been spent 
for the individual items of repair. 

The trip gave the school authorities and the 
city officials a very comprehensive idea of the 
condition of the school buildings and of the 
character and amount of work done under the 
direction of the school-board business manage- 
ment. The plan is one which offers consider 
able opportunity for imitation, involving as it 
does, the elements of wise planning for the 
future and personal knowledge (and responsi- 
bility) on the part of both the board of educa- 
tion and the municipal authorities. 


TWO TYPES OF SCHOOLMASTERS. 

A recent issue of the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education classifies schoolmasters, particularly 
superintendents, as being either of the profes- 
sional or of the social-political type. The point 
is made that the former type which bases its 
work on professional preparation and _ profes 
sional ability deserves first consideration in the 
choice of school officials. ‘The superintendent of 


the truly professional type is a man who relies 
almost entirely upon his knowledge and skill in 


organizing, supervising and teaching, backed by 
a firm foundation of academic knowledge of the 
sciences of psychology, sociology and pedagogy 
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The second type of schoolmaster is to be gen- 
erally avoided because he lacks a deep knowledge 
of the fundamentals which make for success in 
education. He is quite generally a man of good 
physique and address. With a suave, winning 
manner he holds his position by reason of his 
ability to manipulate men and situations. The 
political type of schoolmaster is generally more 
concerned in keeping a situation in hand than 
he is in providing the best possible education for 
the children. 

It is hardly possible to classify any one super- 
intendent as an extreme of either of these types. 
The day has not yet come when the American 
school superintendent can be of so austere a pro- 
fessional type that he overlooks altogether the 
social and political factors which help men in 
publie life. We have seen the type but the men 
have never remained in office for any length of 
time or have exerted anything like the influence 
which they might be expected to possess. Mr. 
Thos. W. Churchill of the New York Board of 
Education, in an address before the Department 
of Superintendence, put it well when he said 
that in his estimation a school superintendent 
must, first of all, be a man—a man with red 
blood in his veins. It is well to insist upon the 
professional qualifications of the superintendent 
and to demand that he have a burning desire to 
teach children. But it is essential that he have 
in no small degree social and political qualities 
which will make it possible for him to realize 
his professional ideals, to apply his professional 
knowledge in overcoming obstacles of indiffer- 
ence, ignorance, selfishness and of those other 
influences which make up our complicated public 
life so that the children will be educated to the 
best advantage of the community. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Of the numerous offices which the voters of 
the nation are to fill, or rather refill, at the 
November elections at least two important 
offices will be submerged under the wave of 
partisanship that accompanies a national elec- 
tion. And both these offices have no relation to, 
and should remain unaffected by, national and 
state questions. They are the state superintend- 
ency and the county superintendency. 

Wonders could be worked in raising the stand- 
ard of rural education if these offices, particular- 
ly the latter, could be removed from the realm 
of polities. The least that can be done in the 
present month, preceding the election, is to agi- 
tate for the impartial consideration of the 
merits of each candidate for the office of county 
superintendent on the basis of his personal efti- 
ciency as a teacher and supervisor, upon his 
educational leadership, upon his program of 
educational and social reform for the rural 
communities. 

School board members and teachers can here 
render a distinct service as individual citizens 
by arguing for the obliteration of party lines 
and by standing publicly and earnestly in favor 
oi the best man in their respective communities. 


TAKING THE COMPLAINTS. 

The school board in a southwestern city 
recently experienced difficulty in persuading one 
of its membership to accept the honor of the 
presidency. Two of the men who were nomi- 
neted summed up their reasons for declining in 
the sentence: “The president has to take too 
many kicks.” Both were unwilling to have a 
great number of petty details and minor trou- 
bles of the school system loaded upon them dur- 
ing their busy working or leisure hours. 

No school board should expect its president 
to bear more responsibility than the law confers 
upon the office. The custom of bringing to the 
president school business of all kinds is a re- 


maining vestige of the days when school boards 
chose teachers and fixed courses of study and 
when the superintendent was a mere clerk with 
little power and less authority and initiative. It 
is further an infallible sign of poor balance be- 
tween the executive officers of the schools and 
the board and it indicates a lack of understand- 
ing of the relative legislative functions of the 
board and the executive and judicial functions 
of the superintendent and the business mana- 
ger. 

The difficulty can be obviated in a very short 
time if the president refers all complaints of 
an educational nature to the superintendent and 
ali complaints on business matters to the secre- 
tary. It will not require many months to get 
teachers and parents to understand that the 
superintendent is supreme in his department 
and that the board as a body is only the court 
of last resort. 

School boards should make themselves and 
their presidents immune from the “kicks” and 
minor details of the school administration so 
that they may devote their largest energies to 
the formulation of general policies and to the 
financing of the school system. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AS BORROWERS. 

Someone has classified borrowers in two great 
divisions. The first division includes the man 
who is growing financially and who desires a 
loan to help him advance in the establishment 
of a business or the acquisition of a home, or a 
farm. This type is most frequently found in 
the building-and-loan associations and it is 
characteristic that he provides for monthly or 
yearly payments of his loan. He is anxious to 
increase his equity in the business or property 
which he possesses and after a term of years 
holds it free of incumbrance. 

The second type of borrower usually obtains 
his loan for a period of years, with the expecta- 
tion that he will, in some hazy, indefinite way, 
pay it off in the dim, distant future in a lump 
sum. This man most frequently obtains an 
extension of the loan and it sometimes happens 
that the debt will outlive the business or the 
building upon which it is made. 

School boards are in many respects like in- 
dividuals and as borrowers may be classified like 
individuals. The wise school board understands 
that the function of a school bond is to pay in 
cash for a permanent and necessary school im- 
provement and that it should be retired on an 
installment basis as the building which it 
covers is being used. The improvident board 
most frequently issues bonds on a long term 
basis and hopes to pay for them in a single sum. 
This type of school board is content to receive 
two per cent interest for a sinking fund while 
it pays four or five per cent on its outstanding 
bonds. And it happens too that this type of 
school board will issue new bonds to retire old 
ones and will pass a debt on to future genera- 
tions for a building which has been worn out 
and discarded years ago. 

School bonds are only justifiable and economi- 
cal when they are issued on the installment or 
annuity basis and when the total term for which 
they will run is well within the life of the im- 
provement which they are to cover. The school 
board which is increasing its bonded indebted- 
ness out of proportion to the growth in the 
school population and the assessed value of the 
community is heading for disaster. It is un- 
worthy of public confidence. 


BUSY MEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 

It is a strange anomaly that busy men and 
women make the best school board members. 
As a Cleveland school-board member recently 
said: “Men who are very busy are to be pre- 
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ferred, because they will devote more time to 
the work than others.” 

An Illinois editor commenting on this fact 
says: 

“Habitual leisure is a result not of conditions 
or chance environment, but of qualities and 
characteristics. It is laziness. The man who 
is not busy with affairs of his own will not get 
busy with affairs of the public. The mainspring 
of enthused energy that is weak in the one case 
will be weak in the other. 

“The man of leisure is mere rotting drift- 
wood. 

“Understanding, judgment, tact, intuition, to 
be true and clear, must have activity at the 
fountain-head, just as the streams that are 
purest and coolest come of never-ceasing 
springs. 

“Tdleness in itself is a disease that causes a 
man’s powers to atrophy and rot away. 

“All men who have acquired that precious 
treasure, the habit of incessant industry, have 
also learned how to economize and improve 
time, and the more they value time, use it and 
economize it, the more amazingly plentiful it 
becomes. 

“To him who rightly appreciates and uses 
time there is always enough, but never any to 
waste.” 


FORESIGHT IN LOCATING SCHOOL- 
HOUSES. 

Prof. Charles E. Merriam who as a member 
of the Chicago Common Council, has been re- 
sponsible for a number of constructive munici- 
pal ordinances and wholesome civic policies, has 
recently suggested a plan for economizing in 
the purchase of school sites. Alderman Mer- 
riam would, in brief, require the owners of 
every new subdivision of the city to reserve 
ground for a school and playground center. For 
the privilege of platting a given acreage of land, 
the owners would donate a site sufficient to 
locate a school and play center, and the city 
would save the cost of purchase at a later date 
when the erection of apartments and houses has 
greatly increased the value of the land. The 
early location of the school site would ensure 
school privileges and would encourage purchases 
by prospective home builders as we!] as enhance 
all of the land values. The original owners 
would thus sustain no direct loss in making an 
enforced conveyance to the city. 

Prof. Merriam’s proposal is in line with leg 
islation for intelligent city planning and is no 
more restrictive of private rights than the prop- 
erty and building regulations which the larger 
cities are adopting. 

Every city is now paying for mistakes in 
locating schoolhouses and in purchasing sites 
which are too small for school building and play 
purposes. Hardly a city of any size can be 
named which is not making biennial or annual 
appropriations for enlarged sites for existing 
schools. In every such purchase property values 
heve risen from one hundred to one thousand 
per cent. Even in outlying neighborhoods sites 
have doubled or trebled in cost. The people are 
here being penalized for the lack of foresight of 
their school officers. They are paying to private 
owners great amounts for values created by the 
communities as a whole. 

Prof. Merriam’s suggestion deserves to be 
studied by school boards generally and to be 


e 


enacted into state laws and city ordinances. 


GOOD ECONOMY? 

On the plea of offering a fine manual train- 
ing equipment without cost, an Eastern pre- 
mium house is advertising for teachers in coun- 
try districts and small cities to sell its house- 
hold products. The teachers and their pupils 
are asked to sell soaps and other home neces- 
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Transfer Your Load. 
—Banker-Farmer. 


sities, and in return for their efforts the firm 
offers to send a manual training bench and a 
small equipment of tools. 


There is no economy in such an arrangement. 
If a manual training equipment is worth hav- 
ing in a school it is worth paying for directly. 
While it is true that an equipment obtained thru 
a premium house is not paid for by the school 
board and is not included in the current tax 
levy, still it will be paid for, and dearly paid 
for, by the people of the district who buy the 
toilet and household articles. There is much 
truth in the saying that “there is nothing free.” 
It is certain that the cost of articles sold by a 
premium house, if bought from a regular firm 
which makes standard trade-marked goods, 
would have been less than the amount charged 
by the premium concern and in addition the 
quality would have been better. The difference 
in cost and quality between standard goods and 
the goods sold by premium houses more than 
offsets the value of a manual training equip- 
ment which is given free. 

Tle merchant who gives a gratuity with his 
merchandise invariably considers the cost of 
the gratuity in the amount which he charges 
for his goods. The consumer is not the bene- 
ficiary, but is more frequently the victim of a 
fraud accordingly as the merchant is able to 
offer an attractive premium and to conceal the 
inferior value of the necessities which he sells. 
If a school subject is worth having, it is worth 
buying equipment for in a legitimate manner. 
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Cc. F. NEWKIRK, 
Manager Educational Department, Rand, 
MeNally & Co., Chicago 
Died, Sept. 19, 1916. 
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THE DOCTOR VS. THE PROFESSOR. 


Not many decades ago the title “professor” 
was the aspiration and pride of every coming 
schoolmaster. In time, however, the title so 
cheapened itself that, outside the legitimate 
sphere of the University, it has become the 
humorous designation of the band leader, the 
boot black, and the dancing master. Today the 
“professor” examines cranial protuberances or 
pares corns. He gives performances of leger- 
demain or exhibits skill in the tonsorial art. 
The “professor” is everywhere in the mind of 
the man on the street except in the college or 
the university. 


The aspiring schoolmaster has in the mean- 
while acquired a new appellation of dignity. He 
is now a “doctor” and insists with dignified firm- 
ness that he be referred to as such. At educa- 
tional conventions he is mortally offended if he 
be not addressed as “doctor”; when he writes an 
item to his state teachers’ paper to record the 
wonderful news of his re-election for another 
year with an increase of $25 in his lordly salary, 
it is “Doctor Blank who has consented to re- 
main another year at Blankville.’ When he 
addresses the teachers’ institute in the neighbor- 
ing county, he will be depressed a fortnight un- 
less he is referred to not less than a dozen times 
as “doctor” by the colleague who introduces him. 
His teachers are sure to receive a rating of “in- 
ferior” if he should overhear them casually refer 
to him without the “Doctor” before his euphon- 
ious name. 

In the words of the poet we may ask in all sin- 
ccrity: “What’s in a name without a handle?” 


AND SCHOOL BOARDS TOO! 

Several weeks ago Dr. Albert Shiels, newly 
elected superintendent of the Los Angeles, Cal., 
schools, told the members of the local munic- 
ipal league : 

“In general, an organization of this kind fune- 
tions most successfully to the degree that it 
acts impersonally; that is, that it seeks neither 
te promote nor destroy the fortune of individ- 
uals, and also to the degree that it concerns it- 
self with the larger aspects of education, and 
not. its puerile details.” 

School boards may well adopt such a policy. 
It is the only sure policy for efficient administra- 
tion by laymen. 


“Teachers deal too much in the negative side 
of a child’s nature, trying to find out what it 
can not do and does not know, when there is a 
rich field in discovering what the child knows 
and can do. Many a child is turned out a 
failure, who can do worth while things which 
the teacher has failed to find. There is suffi- 
cient good in every boy and girl to save them, if 
the teacher brings the right forces to bear at the 
right time in the right way.”—Supt. John H. 
Francis, Columbus, O. 


The New York board of education is asking 
for $42,612,439 for the year 1917, an increase of 
nearly two and three-quarter millions over the 
current school year. 


Common sense in educational theory is a 
paradox. It is so uncommon. 


Theory and practice in education are some- 
what different as any young teacher can tell 
you. 


A national authority on city promotion con- 
siders backwardness of a school system a distinct 
drawback in the commercial and industrial de- 
velopment of a community. The progressive 
character of the school board, he says, is an 
index to the efficiency of the schools. 
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Seeking a Superintendency 


By a School Board Member 


Some years ago, when our board of education 
spent six weeks seeking a superintendent, I felt 
that I had learned about all that that painful 
experience could teach me, but a recent repeti- 
tion of the process has given me a post graduate 
course and, with all the zeal of a new convert, 
I hasten to let my light shine upon my fellow 
beard members. 

A number of possible applicants were mobil- 
ized in our immediate vicinity—near us is a 
university whose summer courses are especially 
attractive to schoolmen—but, even at that, the 
promptness of the attack was such as to bewilder 
us and make us suspect telepathic sources of 
information. Two men arrived before our board 
knew that our former superintendent was to 
resign and it cannot be denied that this early 
arrival was a distinct advantage. If the posi- 
tion be at all attractive, the applicant of the 
third or fourth day is likely to find himself one 
of a procession, while the proverbial early bird, 
has with less work and possibly less personality, 
already made a distinct, individual impression. 

Engaging personality, I have discovered anew, 
is a priceless heritage, an often welcome sub- 
stitute for degrees, recommendations, experl- 
ence. We had one applicant—but that story 
might sound like a criticism of my associates 
and I was almost as much a victim to the charm 
of that particular personality as were they. 

Another of my new lessons was that a man’s 
advantages may, in certain situations, work to 
his detriment. We had, for instance, one ap 
plicant who in acquaintance, familiarity with 
local conditions and experience stood head and 
shoulders above all the others but he had just 
been connected with a larger school plant than 
ours and at a larger salary. “Why,” was our 
first question, “is he willing to come to us?” 
And when that question had been satisfactorily 
answered, it was at once followed by, “But, if 
he does come, can it be for more than a year 
or two, at most? How can a man of his ability 
afford to remain here at the salary we are able 
to pay ” The applicant in question suspected, 
I think, that his age militated against him (he 
was still on the sunny side of fifty) but I am 
convinced that this had nothing to do with it. 
He was hurt by the very things that under other 
conditions would have helped him: his ample 
experience and his having commanded a reason- 
ably high salary. 

Twice have I had it re-impressed upon me 
that nothing can take the place of a visit to an 
ayplicant’s home town. In no case were our 
representatives able to learn anything to the 
scrious detriment of a candidate but they found 


men who would “knock” savagely, which is 
something almost impossible if one confines him- 
self to correspondence. The knocker may be— 
in one case he was 





a foul-mouthed ignoramus 
but even then his opinion is apt to be not 
wholly without value; for the fault which he 
magnifies and megaphones usually has some, at 
least microscopic, basis in fact. And, by the 
same token, yon never know a man’s virtues 
until you have talked with his friends and neigh- 
bors, teachers who have taught under him and 
boys and girls who have gone to school to him. 
It was the story of a school fight, a story learned 
not from him but from members of his board 
and his community, which, when re-told to our 
board, proved perhaps the best asset of one of 
our candidates. 

Finally, I was impressed anew with a para- 
dexieal feature which I first encountered years 
ago when on a committee seeking a pastor for 
a local church: namely, the commercial value 
of disinterestedness. The man elected was not 
the man who worked the hardest for the position, 
his letters of recommendation were not the best 
and he did not have them in the best shape for 
presentation. A letter three or four years old, 
for instance, written by a friend to the board 
of a city in which you have never taught is an 
evidence that you tried for a position that you 
did not get: a fact in no wise discreditable, to 
be sure, but one which it is at least unnecessary 
to tell to prospective employers. But what our 
successful candidate did have was such a con- 
suming enthusiasm for teaching that he man- 
aged to convince all of us that he was far more 
interested in doing good work than in drawing a 
large salary. 

Other applicants before our board had talked 
ten or fifteen minutes apiece about their exper- 
ience, their qualifications, their ability and had 
done it genially and, withal, modestly. He 
talked two minutes about himself then, for 
twenty minutes, as fast as he could put words 
together, he told us his views about what a 
school ought to be and do and the extent to 
which he felt that he had in the past been able 
(und unable) to approximate to these stand- 
ards. It was, I think, the incandescent enthu- 
siasm which this talk revealed that “clinched” 
the matter and gave him the position. Only— 
by way of warning—the disinterestedness of 
which I speak is something that, to my mind, 
cometh not save by prayer and fasting, it is 
quite as much a gift of grace as an engaging 
personality. It is, at least, not a thing one 
should light-heartedly attempt to counterfeit; 
the amateur had better begin with counterfeit- 
ing bank notes. 


TOOLS AND TUTELAGE 


The Best Are None Too Good 


Any one who has ever examined the contents 
ef a child’s tool chest, or tried to make use of 
the equipment in an emergency will agree that 
dull hatchets and soft saws are not at all adapted 


to practical sh ) work or even odd jobs. They 


certainly do not inspire the user with a desire 
to construct anything, either of useful or orna 
mental character. 

Of what real use then, are such tools? If 
they are not productive, are they not likely to 
prove destructive, not only of material but of 
creative impulse / 

There comes, eventually, a time i young 
people are expected to take up various tools and 


riuke use of them in a practical manner. What 
opportunity and preparation have they had to 
meet this inevitable demand? What incentive 
and encouragement, either in the school or i1 
the home ? 

It is a wise father that knows his own son 
and recognizes his needs. Two striking in- 
stances will amply illustrate this assertion: One 
futher took undue precaution to keep his tools 
carefully locked up. His young son managed 
to elimb into the tool house thru a small, high 
window and abstracted suitable tools with which 
to construct a sled. The boy was severely pun- 


hed and his initiative was tragically crippled. 


Another father, more far sighted, encouraged his 
son to build a shop of his very own and pro- 
vided a complete set of the very best tools ob. 
tuinable, of a size and kind suitable to the 
strength and need of the youngster, who, today 
is an inventor of no small fame. ; 

It is now generally conceded that in anything 
having to do with development of youthful 
minds and bodies, the best is none too good, 
Never has more serious consideration been given 
to education, in all its phases, than at the pres- 
ent time, particularly to elementary branches, 
including vocational guidance. It might be well] 
to consider the elementary school as an institu- 
tion where children are furnished tools with 
which to acquire knowledge, while the high 
schools and colleges provide the knowledge which 
ean only be acquired by making use of the tools 
furnished in the elementary grades. 

Shall those tools be of the toy type commonly 
found in a boy’s tool chest, or of a practical ond 
standard make? Considering elementary text- 
books as tools, let us aseertain where and how 
to» draw the line between the superior and the 
lndierior. 

There is today a plentiful supply of standard 
textbooks recognized by competent educators as 
par-excellent. They are the result of the best 
thought and study of renowned authors, sub- 
jected to the keenest criticisms of a corps of 
eminent educators, and produced by skilled 
workmen under the supervision of publishers of 
wide experience. 

Beeause of extensive competition under eco- 
nomic necessity the publishers are obliged to 
celect that which will most strongly appeal to 
the instructors and administrators of the schools. 
Mediocre material could not be marketed over 
their protest; so long as competition exists. The 
climination of competition thru state publiea- 
tion of school textbooks, as advoeated by certain 
agitators, does not result in bringing out the 
best at the lowest possible price, but rather in a 
compulsory, “straight jacket” set of inferior 
t xtbooks, selected and published by state poli- 
ticians, 

That it is impossible to procure the best, either 
in authorship or workmanship, thru state publi- 
cation has been demonstrated both in this and 
other countries. It is not due to the elimina- 
tion of competition, alone, that the product of 
state printing plants has proven mediocre. Polli- 
ticians, in their desire to make a record for 
cheap publications, oppose the frequent revision 
ot texts, which is necessary in order to keep up 
with the march of events; they necessarily pur- 
chase stock in comparatively small quantities and 
often, thru lack of technical knowledge accept 
peor quality; because of inexperience in this 
highly specialized industry on the part of the 
mechanical foree, their productions are not only 
mediocre, but much less durable than volumes 
menufactured by experts. 

The advocates of state publication of text- 
books seem to have overlooked the fact that 
cheap books are the most expensive in the final 
summing up. They should realize, as does an 
intelligent housewife, that slazy or shoddy 
material of any character is not only short lived 
hut is much less satisfactory while in use than 
are the better grades. Shoddy always tends to 
demoralize. 

One of the duties of educators is to bring out 
that which is best in a child—stimulate high 
endeavor. Poor typography, cloudy illustrations, 
poor paper and shabby bindings retard rather 
than stimulate, just as dull tools discourage. 
Whether they be tools for toy makers or tools 


tor tutelage, the best are none too good. 
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Laurelhurst Park, Portland, Oregon. 


The Three I’s in Education 


Information, Illustration, Inspiration 


May be brought to the School-Room, Playground and Home by means of 


The Victor and Victor Records 


Is your school enjoying the following Victor Records? 
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Rote Songs Come and Trip It (Handel) (‘‘L’Allegro’’) : 
Little Shoemaker (2) Song of Iron (3) The Blacksmith 18123 Raymond Dixon and Mixed Quartet i 
17937 (Riley-Gaynor) Elsie Baker 1° i"-75c¢ | Haste Thee, Nymph (Handel) (‘‘L’Allegro’’) : 


Raymond Dixon and Mixed Quartet 
74465 (Listen to the Mocking Bird (Winner) (Bird Voices by 


‘Oin. 75c | Baa Baa Black Sheep (2) How many miles to Babylon 
(3) Bobby Shafto (4) Baby Dear Olive Kline 
18015 (Household Hints (2) Cattails (3) Daffodils Olive Kline 12in. $1.50/ Charles Kellogg) Alma Gluck 
10in. 75¢ | Gingerbread Man (2) Jap Doll (Riley-Gaynor) Olive Kline ‘sin $1.08 | Birds in the Night (Lewin-Sullivan) 


{Go to Sleep My Dusky Baby (Dvorak-Rix) 
Victor Ladies’ Trio 
| Rockin’ Time (Knox) Victor Ladies’ Trio 
| Coronach (Schubert) (‘‘Lady of the Lake’’) 

Kline, Wheeler, Dunlap 
| Soldier, Rest (Kroeger) (‘‘Lady of the Lake’’) Kline-Baker 


pbeeeentveennt 


Sophie Braslau 


64424 


17918 
12in. $1,001 Whe Knows? (Dunbar-Ball) 


10 in. 75c 


TINIMIMTLUT TL 


John McCormack 








mx 


Reinald Werrenrath 
Reinald Werrenrath 


55068 (Pagliacci—Prologue (leoncavallo) 
12in. $1.50 ( Toreador Song—“Carmen” (Bizet) 


i gm : Molly Darling (Hays) 


17987 
10 in. 75c 










Evan Williams 


The Heavens Resound 
(Beethoven) 45096 (Le Cygne (The Swan) (Saint-Saéns) 
35576 Victor OratorioChorus = 12in. $1.00 (Melody in F (Rubinstein) ’Cello 


a A “ si 
12in. $1 *] Prisoners’ Chorus (The Southerner March (Alexander) 


Hans Kindler 

Hans Kindler 
Conway’s Band 
Victor Military Band | 





“Fidelio” ( Beethoven) 35531 
12in. $1.25 | The Thunderer March (Sousa) 


Just off the press 


New Revised Edition of “What We Hear in Music” 
A Complete Course of Music Study for School and Home 
which should be in the hands of every Victor user. 
One Dollar at all Victor Dealers 


Victor Male Chorus 




















For New Victor Educational Booklets, See Your 
Victor Dealer, or write to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co, 


Camden, N. J. 
Victor XXV 


$67.50 special quotation e 


to schools only 
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When the Victor is not in use, the 
horn can be placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 
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Miles C. Holden, President 





New Free 


Text 
Books 





NEED PROTECTION 








DAILY WEAR 
Soiling and Handling 


Old Free Text Books 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthening 
and Extra Precautions 
Against Disease Germs 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS ARE ESSENTIAL 


THE HOLDEN PATENT 
BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 


Your School Must 


avail itself of the use of visual instruction. 
You can’t take your pupils everywhere-- 
you can’t show them everything. But 
you can show them, by pictures, anything 
that is capable of being seen--and that 
means to the average pupil 87% of all 
perceptions. 

The greatest factor of visual instruction is a 
McIntosh Honest Lantern. No matter what your 
needs or conditions are there is a McIntosh Lan- 


tern just suited to them. Prices range from 
$20.00 up. Catalog on request. 


New Slides—ten thousand of them—arranged 
with special reference to pedagogic requirements, 
covering almost every phase of educational activ- 
ity are now available. Write for list of the sub- 
jects you want. 






The ‘‘Automatic” Sciop- 
ticon as illustrated, -with 
gas-filled Mazda Lamp 
and the new Automatic 
slide changer is 


priced at $35.00. 


- Other Lanterns 
$20.00 up. 


McIntosh 


Stereopticon 
Company 


427 Atlas Block, Chicago 








School Administration as a State Function 


Dr. Thomas E. Finegan 


What I regard as one of the great funda- 
mental principles of school administration in 
this country is that public education is a func- 
tion of the state and not a function of a munic- 
ipality or of any local division of the state. It 
is upon that principle which every school system 
of every state in the country has been founded. 
Whenever that principle has been challenged in 
any state of the Union and the courts of the 
state have had the opportunity to pass upon the 
question they have weighed the question and 
held that education is a function of the state 
and not a function of a jocality. 

No one can point to a single decision of a 
court of final jurisdiction in any state in this 
Union which has held to the contrary. 

Now, what is meant by education being a 
function of the state? Do we mean that the 
stute is to put itself in plaee of the locality and 
that the State is to dominate the administration 
of public education in a city or any other section 
of the state? That is not it at all. It means 
tnat the controlling power in publie education 
shall always be reserved to the legislative power 
of the state and the locality may exercise such 
powers as are delegated to it by the legislature. 

Let me give you an illustration of what I 
mean by public education being the function of 
the state and not of the locality. A few years 
ago in a city in one of the states of this country 
there was what is known as a bi-partisan board 
of education. Now that sounds good—bi-par- 


tisan, equal representation in publie education 


of the two great parties. Why think about rep- 
Extemporaneous address before Department of School 
Administration, N.E.A., New York, N.Y., July 6, 1916 


resentation of parties on a board of education ? 


Why should parties as such be given representa- 
tion upon a board of education? We have no 
business to take into consideration the question 
of parties when we are determining what the 
personnel of a board of education shall be. We 
are to take into consideration just one thing 
and that one thing is, what is for the best in- 
terest of the children of the state? Now they 
did have on the board of education in that city 
representation from both political parties. There 
were four men on the board—good men—two 
Democrats and two Republicans—and they sat 
down to select the teachers. There were only 
ninety teachers in that city. These four men 
intended to do just what was the absolutely right 
thing for the people of their city, and so the 
first teacher chosen was taken from the Demo- 
cratic faith and the next teacher chosen was 
taken from the Republican faith, and so they 
proceeded. In this way each of the two great 
parties had equal representation in the teach- 
ing force. There were 45 teachers taken from 
the Democratic families and 45 from the Re- 
publican families, and the board of education 
believed it was discharging its faithful obliga- 
tion to the people of the city because it was a 
bi-partisan board of education. 

That worked very well for two years, but the 
city grew somewhat and it soon became neces- 
sary to appoint 91 teachers. The board con- 
vened to make their annual appointments and 
they proceeded tentatively to assign one teacher 
to the Democrats and one to the Republicans 
until they had ninety appointed. The board 


then proceeded to appoint the 91st teacher and 
the Democratic representatives said: “Now we 
carried the election last fall, we elected the 
Mayor, and we think we should have this addi- 
tional teacher.” And the Republican represen- 
tatives on the board said: “That is very true, but 
we have carried the election four times out of 
five; therefore we are entitled to this additional 
teacher.” 

The board could not agree upon the appoint- 
ment of that one teacher and so it decided not 
to appoint any teachers, and no teachers were 
appointed. The first of September came and the 
schools were not opened; the middle of Septem- 
ber came and the schools were still closed, and 
on the first day of October the compulsory at- 
tendance law became operative. There was a 
Siate law which directed that every child in the 
State of school age should be under instruction 
on October first. Under such law, it was the 
duty of the municipality to provide for the in- 
struction of the children from the first of Octo- 
ber until the end of June, and for failure to do 
this penalties were imposed. This board could 
not agree and the head of the state school sys- 
tem had given notice to the board of education 
that if the schools were not opened on the first 
of October he would appoint teachers and see 
that the schools were opened and properly ad- 
ministered. 

On the first of October the commissioner of 
education of that state appointed a temporary 
superintendent of schools, ninety-one teachers, 
attendance officers and janitors, and the schools 
were opened. The board of education challenged 
the legality of the power thus exercised by the 
commissioner of education and applied to the 
supreme court for a writ of prohibition to re- 
strain the commissioner of education from per- 
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NEW YORK 


Other models, straight and curved 
handle arm types, from $18 up. 


—Bausch 8 lomb 


The unusually high quality standard of the Bausch & Lomb products is made possible by our long 
experience and our painstaking methods of manufacture. 
work, expert supervision and exacting inspection insure the superiority of any article bearing our name. 


Microscopes 


All Bausch & Lomb instruments embody the four chief 
requisites of a microscope—optical precision, simplicity of 
operation, durability and moderate price. 
ments of proved practicability add to their value. 

Model FS2 (illustrated) is an ideal instrument for school 
or college work. The fine adjustment is of our lever type- 
thoroughly practical and durable- 
and the curved handle arm gives ample 
space for the manipulation of the ob- 
ject. The finish is our new black crys- 
tal, reagent-proof and more durable 
than ordinary lacquer 
or show finger marks. 


Recent improve- 
for current. 
rheostat. 


: complete $120.00. 
will not mar 


Price com- 


Institutions. 


Write for illustrated price list and interesting booklets about 


Microscopes and Balopticons. 


Bausch £9 lomb Optical ©. 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Leading American makers of Photographic Lenses, Binoculars, Projec- 
tion Lanterns (Balopticons) and other high grade optical products. 


WASHINGTON CHICAGO 


Correct scientific designing, careful technical 


Balopticons 


The gas-filled Mazda lamp, recently perfected and espec- 
ially adapted to the Balopticon, gives an illuminating equip- 
ment exceeding the arc in power, but at much less expense 
It is noiseless and automatic and needs no 


The New Combined Model (shown below) has this new 
lamp, 1000-watt; using but 9 amperes to equal the results ob- 
tained with a 35-ampere arc on alternating current. This 
model projects either lantern slides or opaque objects (maps, 
photos, specimens, etc.) with instant interchange. Price 


Models for lantern slides $20 up——mod- 
els for opaque objects, $35 up. 
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The court held that 


forming such function. 
the commissioner was not only within his con- 
st'tutional rights but was obeying a mandate 
of the constitution adopted by the people, which 
required the maintenance of a system of free 


common schools wherein all the children of the 
state should be educated, and that it was a ques- 
tion of interest to all the citizens of the state 
as to whether or not there should be 5,000 chil- 
dren in any city of the state deprived of the 
privilege of attending school. The state was 
bound to protect every child in its right to an 
education. 

The law of the state makes it the duty of every 
locality to supply the personal staff necessary 
for the operation of its school system, and when 
any community fails to meet such obligation the 
stute possesses the power to take such action, 
unusual as it may be, to open and operate the 
S¢ hools. 

There are questions coming before the public 
continually in all sections of the country which 
involve this principle. In many of the states 
edueational measures have been before legisla- 
tive bodies which, if enacted into law, would 
contravene this principle. The assaults which 
have been made upon school systems, by forces 
in no way responsible for the management of 
schools, for the promotion of selfish interests at 
the expense of the schools make it necessary 
that educational administrators, who know the 
evils which will result from the abandonment of 
this time-honored fundamental American prin- 
ciple of school administration, shall insist upon 
legislation in every state which shall preserve 
the independence of officers charged with the ad- 
niinistration of public education. 

A few years ago I was asked to speak before 
the educational committee of a legislature where 


this question was under consideration. In that 
instance the state had prepared a bill to reor- 
ganize the school system of its cities. A bill 
applying to one city was also introduced. This 
bill had been prepared by the corporation coun- 
sel under the direction of the mayor, and I want 
to tell you some of the essential features of that 
bill, and see whether or not you would be will- 
ing to substitute the principles on which it was 
based for the great fundamental principle on 
which the school systems of the several states in 
the union have been founded. 

The first important feature of that bill was 
to abolish the board of education and to provide 
that the mayor of the city should be ex-officio 
the board of education. The bill further pro- 
vided that the mayor should be given the power 
to make annual contracts with teachers; that the 
mayor should have the right, at his pleasure, to 
discontinue contracts; that the mayor should 
have the right to purchase all kinds of supplies 
used in the school system; that the mayor, as 
the ex-officio board of education, should be given 
the authority to let all contracts for repairs of 
school buildings and for the construction of new 
buildings. The mayor who had this bill pre- 
pared -went just a little further than any man 
I have ever known, in attempting to devise a 
scheme for the administration of a public school 
system, and provided that he, the mayor, should 
further have the power to examine and license 
teachers. 

Now I submit to you, is there any person in 
this room who believes that there should be writ- 
ten upon the statutes of any state a law which 
provides in effect that a local officer shall have 
the absolute control and jurisdiction of the ad- 
ministration of the school system and substitute 
the principles involved in such legislation for 


the principle that education, being a state and 
not a municipal function, shall be administered 
by the local officers who are independent of 
municipal authorities ? 

The several states have universally reserved 
the power to determine the general policy of 
public education but at the same time have rec- 
ognized the principle that local authorities be 
given the power to administer such policy within 
the limitations imposed by the state thru legis- 
lative enactment. 


A MANUAL TRAINING BUILDING. 

The manual training shop at the Riverview 
tinion High School, Antioch, California, is a 
very tangible result of two educational needs. 
The first of these needs was the additional work- 
shop space for the manual training department 
which thru the growth of the school had become 
very much overcrowded. The school board, at 
the same time, was not able to pay for the erec- 
tion of a building designed and erected in the 
usual manner by local artisans. The second 
need was practical training in actual building 
construction which the director of the depart- 
ment, M. Geo. H. Cater, felt that his students of 
woodworking required. 

The building is 32 by 60 feet in size, two 
stories high and affords a total of 3,800 feet of 
It houses the 
first-year class in woodworking, the second year 


floor space for shop purposes. 


in woodworking, the repairing and woodturning 
classes and the fourth year of machineshop 
work. The third year of forging will be housed 
in a separate structure to be erected later. 

Every bit of the work connected with the con- 
struction of the building was done by the boys 
under the direction of Mr. Cater. The original 
plans were drawn by boys; the framing was 














Read what Prof. Ellis, of the University 
of Texas, the greatest student of Public 
Hygiene, says about 








The original Washable Liquid Wall Paint, the 
most successful finish for Walls of Schools. Be- 
ware of imitation. Anything offered like it is 

f an imitation. Send for book of tints, combina- 
a tions, and Prof. Ellis’ suggestions. 


Elastic Interior Finish 


is the varnish which is used in many schools, 
even when being built, because when any 
water or the sweating of a new building is on 
it, it is not affected. 


ZINOLIN 


(non poisonous ) 


“Arnold-ized” ZiNC paint 


is the All-Zinc, No-Lead Paint for the outside. 
Send for circulars telling of this. 





Were They Glad To Get Back ? 


Pleas- 
You can 


The answer to that depends very much on your schoolrooms. 
antJand inviting study rooms are inducive to good work. 
make yours better suited to study with 


JAAEROLU 
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WINDOW SHADES 


The narrow splints allow air and light to pass through, yet the glare 
is shut out. With Aerolux you can shade just the part of the window 
desired. Can be lowered from the top or rolled up from the bottom. 
Any child can adjust them. Always hang straight; never fray or 
crack at the edges. Sanitary, economical, last for years. 





Write now for complete description and prices. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 


530 Oakland Avenue Waukesha, Wis. 


Keystone Varnish Company 
No. 17 Otsego Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















planned by a group and every bit of the con- 
them. 
Groups of twenty boys each worked each day, 
from the first of October, until! February, for 
two full shop periods. 
first, groups of twenty boys worked one-third of 
the time on the building and two-thirds on the 
furniture. 

The plan is exceedingly simple and the ar- 


struction and painting was done by 


From February to June 


rangement of the machinery, etc., follows the 


best factory practice. A glance at the plans on 


heavy machinery. The construction of the walls 


end upper floor and of the roof is particularly 


sturdy, so as to withstand heavy use and to 
resist heavy winds Power in the building is 


furnished by two five-horsepower motors, so ar- 
ranged that they may be connected with ten 
groups of machines singly, or together. 

The building has been highly praised by shop 
teachers and others who have visited it, because 
and efficient arrangement. 


of its economical 


Every bit of the work is thoro and workmanlike. 


whose legs are virtually paralyzed as the result 
of infantile paralysis. The boy, who has been 
attending school with considerable difficulty, was 
recently practically debarred because the class 
to which he had been promoted in June was 
located on the second floor of the school building. 
The boy is unable to climb stairs and too heavy 
to be conveniently carried. His father took up 
the problem with the school board and offered to 
install a small elevator in the building at his own 
expense. The elevator is 30 by 36 inches in size 
and has a carrying power of 500 pounds. It is 
used only for the one boy, but is to be available 
to any crippled children who may be enrolled in 





this page will give a clear idea of the arrange- 
ment. 


The building is placed on a continuous con- 


the school. 
Install Private Elevator. 
The Spokane, Wash., Board of Education has in- 
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crete foundation, planned and set by the boys. stalled a small elevator in the Bancroft School 7 
The ground floor has a cement footing for the for the use of a crippled pupil, Donald Burcham, 
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to keep clean. 
indestructible. 








Durand Steel Lockers are equipped with Yale locks. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 


The best equipped schools in the country, 
large and small, are provided with Durand 


Steel Lockers. 


gymnasium. 


Moderate in cost, neat in design, and of last- 
ing quality, Durand Steel Lockers will meet 
your requirements for school coat-room and 


Durand Steel Lockers provide, in compact 
space, a convenient, commodious place for the 
clothing of each pupil. 
ness and order; they discourage “borrowing” 
and the insanitary practice of heaping coats and 
hats together promiscuously on open hooks. 
They prevent losses and confusion. 


They are well-ventilated and easy 
They are vermin-proof, fire-proof,and so solidly built that they are practically 
Only the best steel and the best workmanship go into their construction. 
We can provide you with an equipment that will meet your needs, and which can be 
added to as occasion requires. 
WRITE TODAY FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY : 


1521 Fort Dearborn Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 921 Vanderbilt Bldg., NEW YORK 


They encourage neat- 
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School Lands and Funds. 

The various officers thru whose hands under 
the statute, the tuition revenue of the state, aris- 
ing from the common school fund, passes in its 
distribution and expenditure, are agents of the 
state—School City of Terre Haute, of Vigo 
County, v. Harrison School Tp. of Vigo County, 
112 N. E. 514, Ind. 

After expenditure of the tuition revenue as 
erroneously distributed, under Burns’s annotated 
statutes of 1914, § 6475, by a county auditor, a 
school corporation to which too much was dis- 
tributed is not liable to one to which not enough 
was distributed.—School City of Terre Haute, of 
Vigo County, v. Harrison School Tp. of Vigo 
County, 112 N. E. 514, Ind. 

Schools and School Districts. 

Taxpayers, not having objected to order creat- 
ing school district, cannot, after taxes have been 
assessed, have the order creating district de- 
clared void on ground that it was not formed for 
convenience of scholars; but the validity of the 
erder can only be questioned by quo warranto 
against the trustees to accord with acts of the 
34th legislature, c. 36, declaring them a corpora- 
tion Minear v. McVea, 185 S. W. 1048, Tex. 
Civ. App. 

As revised statutes of 1911, art. 2822, makes 
trustees of school district a body corporate, they 
are necessary parties to suit to declare organi- 
zation of district void—Minear v. McVea, 185 
S. W. 1048, Tex. Civ. App 

School District Government. 

The discretion of school officers, when rea 
sonably exercised, will not be interfered with 
by the courts Jeauchamp v. Snider, 185 S. W. 
S68, Ky. 

The board of education of New York City is a 
branch of the state government, charged by the 


slate with the administration of its educational 
system in the City of New York.—Ackley v. 
Board of Education of City of New York, 159 N. 
Y. S. 249, N. Y. Sup. 

The only salary to which a county school super- 
intendent is entitled is that fixed by the fiscal 
court.—Beauchamp v. Snider, 185 S. W. 868, Ky. 

Under the Kentucky statutes, § 4399, subsecs. 
6, 7, the county board of education may pay the 
actual expenses of the county superintendent, 
necessarily incurred in discharging his duties, 
and other expenses necessary to an efficient sys- 
tem of schools Jeauchamp v. Snider, 185 S. W. 
868, Ky 

Under the Kentucky statutes, § 4399, subsecs. 
6, 7, the county superintendent of schools should 
be allowed, by the board of education, only such 
recessary official expenses as are incurred in the 
county.—Beauchamp Vv. Snider, 185 S. W. 868, Ky. 

Under the Kentucky statutes, § 4399, subsecs, 
6, 7, the county board of education may not dele- 
gate to a county superintendent the authority to 
incur a bill for expenses.—Beauchamp v. Snider, 
185 S. W. 868, Ky. 

The county board may not allow expenses of a 
county superintendent in attending the sessions 
of an educational association, or payment for 
membership fees in such association for the 
trustees of the county Beauchamp v. Snider, 
185 S. W. 868, Ky. 

The county board may not allow the county 
superintendent the salary of an office assistant, 
when the board has not itself employed such 
assistant and agreed beforehand upon his com- 
pensation, notwithstanding the Kentucky stat- 


utes, { 4399, subsec. 5 Jeauchamp v. Snider, 155 
S. W. 868, Ky 

The county board cannot allow county super- 
intendent expense for a livery bill where the 
superintendent used her own horse and buggy, 
under the Kentucky statutes, §{ 4440a and 4416. 

Beauchamp v. Snider, 185 S. W. 868, Ky 

Under the Kentucky statutes, ©" 4409, 4426a, 
subsecs. 9, 13, if the discretion of school officers 
is not reasonably exercised, either in the char- 
acter of expenses or in the mode by which they 
are allowed, the courts will interfere upon proper 
application—Beauchamp v. Snider, 185 §. W. 
868, Ky 


School District Property. 

Where it is charged that a school board built 
a building in a manner from which an injury 
resulted, it is presumed that the school board 
planned the building.—Daniels v. Board of Edu- 
cation of City of Grand Rapids, 158 N. W. 23, 
Mich 

The board of education of the city of Grand 
Rapids held not liable for injury to pupil result- 
ing from faulty construction of a building and 
failure to correct the fault, altho it may have 
used the building or permitted it to be used for 
public gatherings with or without rent.—Daniels 
v. Board of Education of City of Grand Rapids, 
158 N. W. 23, Mich. 

Where a board of education is not liable for 
terts to pupils in its governmental capacity, its 
individual members are not liable-—Daniels v. 
Beard of Education of City of Grand Rapids, 158 
N. W. 23, Mich. 

School District Taxation. 

Under the Kentucky constitution, § 157, the act 
of school trustees in ordering improvements cost- 
ing $3,800 when revenue was $2,800, after voters 
defeated proposition to issue bonds was illegal. 

Flanders v. Board of Trustees of Little Rock 
Graded School, 186 S. W. 506, Ky. 

The Wisconsin statutes of 1915, § 475, author- 
izing borrowing of money from state trust funds 
by any school district to aid in erection or pur- 
chase of schoolhouse, authorizes borrowing of 
$12,000 to remodel a school building and erect 
an addition.—Cotter v. Joint School District No. 
3 of Village of Plum City, 158 N. W. 80, Wis. 

Omission of resolution of electors of school 
district authorizing it to apply for loan from 
state trust funds to remodel school building to 
state time and manner of payment, as required 
by the Wisconsin statutes of 1915, 9475, was 
supplied by the statutes of 1915, 99 258a-1, 261, 
regulating payments.—Cotter v. Joint School Dis 
trict No. 3 of Village of Plum City, 158 N. W 
£0, Wis. 

Under the Kentucky statutes, § 4464, providing 
for taxes for school districts, county court is 
without power to direct what proportion thereof 
shall be used for maintenance and what for re- 
pairs and construction; that being a matter with- 
in the discretion of the trustees—Flanders v 
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meet the requirements of 


State and City Authorities and Fire Underwriters 


Closed or Open Circuit 
Plain or Code Signaling 


Auxiliarized 


--Protect the Children-- 


--Now is the Time-- 
--Be Well Prepared-- 


Send for information and prices 
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A Door Combining 
Nature’s Grain with 


Steel’s Permanency 


If You Can Afford Dahlstrom Doors and Trim 
—your buildings will be safest, your interiors, 
most attractive. 


Safest, because Dahlstrom Quality means the 
most perfect, high-grade hollow metal pro- 
ducts that it is possible to produce—superior 
construction, unequaled workmanship and 
finish, dependable service, safety from fire, 
and the finishing touch in the fireproofing of 
your building. 
lasting and more economical than the lower 
priced substitutes. 


Most Attractive, because Dahlstrom finish has 
not been equaled, and the grained work is 
a counterpart of Nature’s grain, serving the 
aesthetic features of the fine building with 
equal facility. 

Write for Instructive data on Hollow Metal 
Construction. 


Dahistrom Metallic Door C9. 


Executive Office and Plant: 
No. 10 Blackstone Avenue : 


Branches and Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Dahlstrom Products are ever- 


Jamestown, N. Y. 








Board of Trustees of Little Rock Graded School, 
186 S..W. 506, Ky. 

Money raised by tax voted by electors of con- 
sclidated school district to provide for building 
of a schoolhouse cannot be used either to main- 
tain school or transport pupils—Gibson v. Ander- 
son, 186 S. W. 497, Ky. 

Where trustees of school district contracted in 
one year for improvements, in excess of income 
provided for that year, and paid amounts due 
from their private funds, they could not from 
year to year recoup themselves from revenue.— 
Flanders v. Board of Trustees of Little Rock 
Graded School, 186 S. W. 506, Ky. 

Where trustees of school district contracted 
in one year for improvements In excess of in- 
come provided for that year, and paid amounts 


Some Results of the 


About a year ago a vocational survey of the 
city of Minneapolis, Minn., was made to deter- 
mine just what kinds of vocational education 
were needed to meet the needs of the commun- 
ity. The survey which was made with the aid 
of the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, gathered facts about the 
schools and vocations of Minneapolis, which 
were regarded as necessary for an intelligent 
planning of a program of vocational education. 
The findings and conclusions were made the 
basis of discussion at the annual convention of 
the society in Minneapolis, in January, 1916 
The following statement of the results of the 
survey will give the readers of the Journal an 
idea of just how valuable the survey has been 
in arousing interest and securing participation 
in vocational opportunities. 

First. Thru the interest and hearty support 
of the employers and employes of the city, the 
total registration of evening school students has 
been increased 1,233 for the year, this increase 
being made up of people employed in the trades, 
industries and occupations. Evening school 
ccurses were opened giving trade extension train- 
ing in architectural drawing, automobile con- 
struction, bakers’ chemistry, bricklaying, build- 


due from their private funds, they could recoup 
themselves to extent of balance of revenue for 
that year over other necessary expenditures.— 
Flanders v. Board of Trustees of Little Rock 
Graded School, 186 S. W. 506, Ky. 


Teachers. 

The Kentucky statutes, 94501, vest in the 
county board of examiners discretion in deter- 
mining the moral fitness of applicants for teach- 
ers’ certificates and granting or withholding cer- 
tificates on such determination.— Crawford v. 
Lewis, 186 S. W. 492, Ky. 

Denial by county board of school examiners of 
teacher’s certificate on account of moral unfit- 
ness under the Kentucky statutes, § 4501, held 
not an abuse of board’s discretion Crawford v. 
Lewis, 186 S. W. 492, Ky 


Minneapolis Survey 


ing foremen, cabinetmaking, carpentry, cost esti- 
mating, electrical work, engineering, firing and 
janitor work, industrial design, painting, plaster- 
ing, plumbing, printing, composition, presswork, 
sheetmetal drafting, steamfitting, stone cutting, 
telephony and welding. 

Second. A dull season class for bricklayers 
was held during January and February, with an 
attendance of sixteen apprentices. These ap- 
prentices attended school all day and received 
half their usual wage. 

Third. The attendance of the Girls’ Vocational 
High School was increased from 90 to 498, or 
eighteen per cent. New courses in junior nurs- 
ing and machine operation were introduced, part- 
time classes in salesmanship were established 
and evening trade extension classes for women 
employed in the trades were opened. 

Fourth. The day school of Dunwoody Insti- 
tute had a leap in registration from eighty to 
three hundred, or an increase of 27 per cent. A 
course in telephony has been opened with an 
enrollment of fifteen boys. 

Fifth. A four-year technical course has been 
established with an initial enrollment of 106 boys. 
The course aims to prepare boys for the indus- 
tries, either on the business or directive side and 


graduates are employed at initial salaries of not 
less than $50 per month. 

Sirth. A two-year course in commercial educa- 
tion will be offered in the five high schools during 
the coming year. The course supplants the work 
offered in the five local business colleges and 
offers free instruction in commercial work to all 
young people. The regular four-year course of 
the high school has been revised by a special 
committee, making it practical and thoro in the 
preparation of commercial students. 

Seventh. Advisory committees of employers 
and employes have been formed to assist the 
schools in making the work in automobile con- 
struction, bricklaying, carpentry, printing and 
telephony, commercial education, salesmanship, 
technical education, dressmaking and millinery, 
machine operating, household arts and junior 
nursing more successful. 

Eighth. Trade understandings between the 
schools and the trades and industries have been 
worked out with the approval of the employers 
and employes in ihe automobile, carpentry, brick- 
laying, electrical, machinist, painting, plastering, 
printing, plumbing and steam fitting trades. 

Ninth. The trade understandings make the 
two-year course in the industrial school equiva- 
lent to two years of apprenticeship in the trade. 
Employers agree to consult the schools when 
looking for new help and to employ new workers 
at a third-year apprentice wage. Diplomas are 
withheld until after one year of actual work in 
the trade or industry and until proof of satis- 
factory service is obtained from the employer. 
The arrangements cover such lines as automo- 
bile construction, printing, composition and 
presswork, carpentry, cabinetmaking, electrical 
work and telephony, commercial training, sales- 
manship, dressmaking, millinery, machine oper- 
ating and junior nursing. 

Tenth. Evening school instruction in tele- 
phony has been established with more than two 
hundred men enrolled. 

Eleventh. Correspondence school instruction 
is carried on for telephone men in the state. 
Ne man is eligible for the course who has not 
finished the eighth grade and who has not at. 
some time been employed in the telephone ser- 
vice. 
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which symbolize education itself. 





They are never stationary, but keep pace with the growth of the library, 
Their small, dust-proof, noiseless doors offer small surface to 
damage, and when open, lift up and disappear out of harm’s way. Their construction is as stout as can be 
made, yet they cost no more than the ordinary kind. 


Write for a catalogue, and copy of ‘‘The World’s Best Books,”’ a guide to the selection of a library. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co, 


always accommodating themselves to its size. 











These libraries are always growing. They must; and no other 
bookcases are so appropriate to house them as 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


CINCINNATI 


Branches and Agencies Nearly Everywhere 


The Globe-Wernicke Company also makes a specialty of files and record forms for educational institutions. 


Fostering the love of reading is one 
of the most powerful influences for good 
that the school can bring into the lives of the 
young, and that recognition of this fact is growing is 
witnessed by the increasing number and size of school 
libraries that indicate to the young scholar the road to success. 


THE 
ROAD TO 
SUCCESS 


Ask for catalogue 














Twelfth. A uniform system of apprenticeship 
for use in the employment of Dunwoody appren- 
tices in the different trades has been worked out 
and is being adopted by a number of the trades. 
At present, it has been adopted by the automo- 
bile, machinist, printing, carpentry, cabinetmak- 
ing, electrical and telephone trades. 

Thirteenth. The Vocational Guidance Depart- 
ment of the schools has used the findings of the 
survey as a basis for its work in furnishing in- 
formation on occupations to teachers and pupils. 
The separate chapters have been printed in 
pamphlet form and the studies made by the sur- 
vey have been extended to other fields and other 
phases of employment in the trades and indus- 
tries studied. 

Fourteenth. In the spring of 1916 a class of 
seven hundred received certificates showing that 
they had completed ore or more short unit 
courses in Dunwoody Institute. These courses 
had been worked out and advanced by the trades 
and had received their approval. 

Fifteenth. The results of the survey have 
committed the city to a growing and determined 
program of vocational education from which it 
will never turn back. Close and intelligent work- 
ing relations have been brought about between 
the board of education, the state university, Dun- 
woody Institute, the Y. M. C. A. and the Minne- 
apolis Art School. Thru the respective confer- 
ence committees plans for co-operating and for 
the parceling out of the work among the dif- 
ferent organizations have been made. 

Sixteenth. Junior high schools have been es- 
tablished to meet the needs of the city, and 
prevocational work in industrial and mechanic 
arts is being carried on thru the assistance of 
the Dunwoody fund and the resources of the 
publie schools. 

Seventeenth. Additional courses in baking, 
foundry work, sheetmetal work have been estab- 
lished in Dunwoody Institute, making a total of 
eleven trades taught in day classes of the school. 
When the school occupies its new location in 
February, 1917, it is expected that the registra- 
tion will have reached at least six hundred in 
the day school, or an enrollment four times as 
great as that of the school at the start two years 
ago 


The city itself has benefited in a number of 
different ways thru the work of the survey 
experts. Six thousand copies of the report were 
published at the beginning and twenty thousand 
reprints were made by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics at Washington, making a total of 26,000 
copies circulated thruout the country, dealing 
with the industrial and business enterprises of 
the city and the method of dealing with the prob- 
lem of vocational education. The community 
problem has been touched so that a better under. 
standing and better fecling exists with regard to 
the training of workers and their relation to the 
civic and industrial life. 


CLOSING THE SCHOOLS. 

Thru the prevalence of infantile paralysis in 
New York City and the North Atlantic States, the 
problem of closing schools during epidemics has 
given school boards considerable concern. Some 
timely advice on the treatment of epidemics is 
given by Dr. W. A. Evans in the Chicago Tribune: 

“Ags to the advisability of closing the schools 
in the presence of an epidemic of an ordinary in- 
fectious disease, all well informed health author- 
ities are agreed. If it is an epidemic of smallpox 
the schools must be kept open. The morning roll 
call is an excellent machine for keeping track of 
sickness, including smallpox, in children. The 
gossip of the schoolroom and playground fur- 
nishes clews to hidden cases. The pupils are 
best vaccinated at school. When vaccinated they 
are immune to smallpox. 

“It is just as well established that in the pres- 
erce of epidemics of scarlet fever and diphtheria 
it is advisable to keep the schools open. As to 
the proper procedure in the presence of measles 
there is some disagreement among authorities. 
Some hold that the closing of the schools at the 
beginning of an epidemc is helpful. All agree 
that after an epidemic of measles has been well 
established closing the schools does harm rather 
than good. 

“When it comes to infantile paralysis there are 
circumstances under which the opposite policy is 
wise. The authorites in New York have decided 
not to open the schools until later in the season. 
This is good judgment for the following reasons: 
We know verv Little about the way in which in- 


fantile paralysis is spread. It will be noted that 
the precautions advised include keeping away 
from cases, contacts, carriers, and people gener- 
ally [on the theory of spreading by contact], 
screening against flies [theory of insect carriers], 
sprinkling the streets and grounds [theory of 
air borne infection], not to mention several other 
unrelated precautions. 

“The reason they make these shotgun recom- 
mendations is because they do not know definitely 
what spreads the disease, nor even approximately 
what to do to prevent spreading. Under these 
circumstances, in the face of an epidemic of in- 
fantile paralysis, all avoidable assemblages of 
people, and especially children, should be avoided. 
The schools should not be opened until the epi- 
demic is very definitely approaching its end. 

“The drawback to giving this advice is that 
many communities to which it does not apply 
will apply it to themselves. Tho it is good ad- 
vice for New York, it is poor advice for Chicago. 
The Chicago schools should be opened on time. 

“While it seems to be a very contagious disease 
in that the noses of contacts become infected with 
the virus, it is a well known fact that very few 
of those in contact with infantile paralysis con- 
tract infantile paralysis. From the standpoint 
of infection it is not very contagious; from the 
standpoint of infestation of the nose, it is. Be- 
cause it affects principally children under school 
age and because it is not highly contagious it is 
wise to open the schools in a city where but few 
cases of infantile paralysis exist.” 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 

A training class for the teaching of English 
to adults has been formed at the Chicago Normal 
College. There will also be an institute for those 
to be employed as evening school teachers during 
the winter. 

The Chicago school board has provided for day 
classes for adults who work nights in three dif- 
ferent sections of the city. At present one school 
is in operation at the Jones School. 

Worcester, Mass. The owners of manufactur- 
ing plants have been asked to co-operate with the 
schools in urging employes to enroll in evening 
schools. It is planned to enroll all men over 21 
years who cannot read and write. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLASS IN WASHINGTON 
STATE COLLEGE, PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 


Make Their Own Gas 


for Domestic Science, Chemis- 
try and Physics Departments 


Gas manufactured automatically by its own 
private gas plant is being used in this school. 

The plant was sold the school by the Detroit 
Heating & Lighting Company of Detroit, Mich., 
who have been manufacturing private gas plants 
for the past forty-seven years. 


Over 30,000 Detroit Combination 


Gas Machines are in daily use. 


These plants make gas for lighting, cooking, heating 
and for every other purpose common to public city gas and 
at no greater cost—-oftentimes less. 

Send for ‘‘School and College Bulletin,’’ Illustrated 
Catalog and Names of Users in your vicinity. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


575 Wight Street Detroit, Mich. 


Established 1868 








CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL, TOPEKA, KANS. 





Since the establishment of our business over forty years 
ago we have devoted our entire attention to the proper Heat- 
ing and Ventilating of schools only. We are SPECIALISTS 
in this line of work. 

We are Engineers, Manufacturers and Contractors, thus 
making it possible for us to design, manufacture and install 
complete heating plants in any school no matter how large 
or how small. 


eg I 


Write us for the location of a num- 
ber of schools in your vicinity heated by 
“The American System” of Fresh Air 
Warming and Ventilating (Blower 
System). 


AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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AN INSPECTION CARD. 7. Number for seventh grade............ 27. Paper towels ...... 
Supt. Cyrus S. Grove of Stephenson County, 8. Numbe r for eighth grade ' Te 28. Brush and combs 
Illinois, uses the following form in recording the 9. Miscellaneous cece ee eees coerce 29. Sweeping compounds 
physical condition of the schools under his super- 10. Good library .... ee eee ae el 30. Other necessary supplies 
vision. The form permits of a ready study of the 1. Number of books for first grade.. ol. Good janitor 
main features of a school plant, and makes pos- 2. Number of books for second grade 32. Telephone 
sible comparisons from visit to visit and from }. Number of books for third grade... 33. Good diary 
year to year. By mailing a copy of the form to 4. Number of books for fourth grade..... 34. Miscellaneous cnc’ 
the school board shortcomings as well as excel- 5. Number of books for fifth grade.. School Premises. 
lences can be brought to the attention of the 6. Number of books for sixth grade...... —_— ae 
members in a forceful manner. 7. Number of books for seventh grade 1. Rods longs eee 
Schoolhouse. 8. Number of books for eighth grade 2. Rods wide , 
. Exterior condition ............ vorererr 9. Miscellaneous ....................08. 3. Number of acres......... 
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7 Sea ; ; school year rere een CCE To ee re ee hited 3. Leveled . 
4. Well heated .... es oT e TEPER EERO OE 12. Reference books EE Oe ne ees 4 Clear from rubbish Teter re 
5. Properly ve ntilated Bareen git 1. Webster’s New International Diction- 5. Number of shade trees uh ane gael 
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9. Provisions for lunch pails...... ars sara 5. Miscellaneous ........... 1. Built according to State Plan.............. 
10. Room tastefully decorated................ 13. Good case for books.. ae be 2. Sanitary ion Sad beware 
11. Window shades ..............++e+-05: i TERM acne ek esa’ asec buws ea ee eee eee 
2. Clean ceiling, walls and floor........ 15. General information material ae aa 4. Widely and properly separated. 
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1. Number of desks........ ee eee 2. Magazines .. twa e ees 6 b6 a Ace ae ee? 6. Inspected daily 
1. Number 6 desks......... a ; 3. Current event publications ee 7. Kept clean ......... : 
ne 4. Local papers Settee eee eens tenes Fuel House. 
3. Number 4 desks.............. ma ae ' a Agricultural papers plicit dialed tad, 1. Conveniently located ..... rere 
4. Number 3 desks........... vaag ' 16. Number of good wall pictures..... parka 2. Ample ... Loire apnea 
5. Number 2 desks oa ; Pe ae 17. Suitable flag Be es : PSS $5 6 3 In good condition......... 
2. Good teacher’s desk 18. Pencil sharpener ...... ee ee { Kept in order....... “SR AS We 
j 3. Three good chairs 19. Seat work material for beg ginners ’ 
4. Good clock . ae eee ver 20. Organ or piano............ Water Supply. 
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THE MODERN SCHOOL MAKES CLOW THE RULE 
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TROST & TROST, Architects THE EL PASO HIGH SCHOOL, EL PASO, TEXAS L. B. McCHESNEY, Plumbing Contractor 


“The plumbing is to be the best that modern science can | 
devise.’’—R. J. Tighe, Swperintendent El Paso Schools 


Representative American Schools 


Designed by Leading Architects 
EQUIPPED WITH 


ClowSchool Plumbing 


E. F. Guilbert, Archt., Newark Automatic Water Closets 


Geo. W. Knight, Engr., Newark Madden's Pat 


Adamantose Lavatories 
Automatic Pan-Tank Urinals 


Madden's Pat. 


Clow Dependable Showers 
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HIGH SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y. 
Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects, New York City 


Bubble Drinking Fountains 


Madden's Pat 





NO. 2 SCHOOL, Bayonne, N. J 
Guilbert & Betelle, Archts., Newark 
Geo. W. Knight, Engr., Newark 





HIGH SCHOOL, Montclair, N. J. 
Starrett & Van Vleck, Archts., New York City 





R-703 BUBBLE ‘ M-1860 AUTOMATIC 
DRINKING FOUNTAIN WATER CLOSET 


Again and again, this rule has proven true. 
The Finest School Structures in America 
are equipped with Clow School Plumbing. 
We will prove it by illustrating on this page 
from month to month examples of the finest 
School Structures by the foremost Architects 
-- of America, all equipped with Clow High 
NO. 11 SCHOOL, Bayonne, N. J. Grade Plumbing Fixtures. 

R. C. Hutchinson, Archt., New York 





JAMES B. CLOW & SONS ESTABLISHED CHICAGO POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL, S. Ana, Cal. 


Withey & Davis, Architects, Santa Ana 


Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS DENVER 
KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL, St. Louis HIGH SCHOOL, Champaign, Ill. HIGH SCHOOL, Logansport, Ind. 
Wm. B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis Spencer & Temple, Archts. , Herbert L. Bass, Archt. 
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Spencer Microscopes 








have held an undisputed 
leadership for many years 
among the universities, col- 
leges and schools of America, 
because there are incorpo- 
rated in them so many fea- 
tures of practical usability, 
features which make for 
convenience and comfort in 
use as well as efficiency and 
durability, and which mark 
them as_ ideal for general 
laboratory purposes. 


Models 64, 65 and 66 are 
especially adapted for high 
school work. The cut shows 
No. 64, which equipped with 
side fine adjustment (lever 
type), seamless rubber cov- 
ered stage of large size, iris 
diaphragm operated by a 
milled disc, black lacquered 
body tube which avoids re- 








a, the construction of Rundle-Spence Bubblers. Every 
: detail is well worked out and our fixtures have met with 
* the approval of hundreds of school men thruout the country. 





flection of light into the 


MAKERS ALSO OF 


Catalogs sent on request 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








eyes, dust-proof revolving double nosepiece, two object- 
ives, 16 m.m. and 4 m.m. one ocular complete in 00 
handsome wooden cabinet with lock and key........ $34. 


SPENCER DELINEASCOPE 


The projection lantern which does away with the old troublesome slide-holder, sub- 
stituting the Spencer Transposer, which gives a “dissolving effect” with but one 
outfit only (not two). It is equipped with a Mazda Bulb 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


engineer. 


surroundings. 
solved for all time. 


sent upon request. 


52 Second Street 











Fixtures You Can Be Proud Of 


Superior quality, strength and solidity are built right into 


Rundle-Spence Bubblers 


are correct in design from the standpoint of the sanitary 


Our bubblers are something you can” be 
proud of, since they conform with the very best 


Once installed you have the bubbler problem 


A booklet telling all about our fixtures will be 
Write today. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 






























































WHAT IS A BUDGET AND WHY DO WE 
NEED IT? 

A properly prepared budget is a program of 
public service which lists the expenditures of 
public funds necessary to carry out that program. 
It is proposed by administrative officials for sanc- 
tion by legislative authority. It breaks up the 
multifold activities of the city school system into 
their integral parts, so that each one can be 
thought about and planned about as a separate 
entity. 

A properly prepared budget indicates before, 
and controls afterwards, the amount to be spent 
on’ city school system service of all kinds. It 
formulates a definite plan in advance of expendi- 
ture. It gives specific classified information with- 
out which it is impossible to determine the exact 
needs of city school system activities. 

A properly prepared budget does not guess. It 
discloses duplications and brings to the attention 
of the appropriation body specific comparative 
detail of all activities. 

A properly prepared budget will furnish in- 
controvertible facts for settling policies of re- 
trenchment that involve consolidations, abolish- 
ments and other ecurtailments. 

A properly prepared budget invokes the lime- 
light of public opinion and is a powerful deter- 
rent of evil legislation. It interests the public in 
city school system projects because of its under- 
standability. It brings to the members of the 
finance committees clarifying reasons why de- 
partmental requests for money are recommended 
for allowance, reduction, or disallowance.—Dr. 
William H. Allen. 


Teachers’ Salaries in Ohio. 
An indictment of a mistaken policy of state 
government is made by State Auditor Donahy of 


Chio in his annual report made public on Sep- 
tember 11. 

With blunt directness Mr. Donahy writes: 

“How about the 30,000 teachers in the element- 
ary and high schools of Ohio that teach the 930,- 
783 pupils enrolled in our schools? Of the $46,- 
000,000 contributed in various ways by Ohio’s 
citizens for the support of the schools, these 
teachers get only $17,000,000, or an average of 
about $54 per month. But before they are per- 
mitted to teach and receive this munificent com- 
pensation they are expected to attend college and 
receive normal training, and are required to pass 
a teacher’s examination that would everlastingly 
“paralyze” the average public official. But think 
of the reward—$54 per month—why, the janitors 
who sweep the floors and dust the furniture in 
the empty halls of the general assembly are today 
drawing $60 per month each, and the legislature 
is not in session.” 

The report contrasts the qualifications required 
of teachers with the fitness required of public 
officials. 

“It costs the taxpayers of Ohio $1,000,000 an- 
nually to determine whether Republicans or 
Democrats shall have the jobs. Elective officials 
and members of the general assembly are not 
required to have a high school education and do 
not have to pass a Civil service or any other kind 
cof preliminary examination. Yet two months 
after election they are inducted into office and 
the members of the legislature in 90 days acquire 
a complete knowledge of the science of govern- 
ment, pass 1,000 pages of laws and appropriate 
$40,000,000 of the people’s money and go home, 
having earned in these few months $2,000 each.” 

The greatest menace to Ohio schools, the 
growth of which Auditor Donahy describes as 
one of the brightest pages in Ohio history, is the 


rapid increase of the school debt. In 1915, the 
school debts of Ohio, according to the report, 
amounted to $48,707,647.19, a gain of $11,984,737 
in one year. Of this indebtedness, $47,977,756.12 
went for the building of “ornate school buildings 
in cities and villages.” The greatest enemy of 
the schools, says the report, is the board of edu- 
cation that issues bonds to build a $250,000 
building when one costing $100,000 will meet re- 
quirements. At the present rate of increase of 
school debts it is estimated that within ten years 
it will require 50 cents out of every dollar of 
direct tax collected to liquidate the school debt. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Sioux City, Ia. A change is to be made in the 
paying system for employes of the public schools. 
It is planned to issue one warrant to the bank 
and to permit the employes to draw their salar- 
ies from the bank by means of cashier’s checks 
or drafts. The new system would eliminate a 
great deal of bookwork for the business depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Charles Gate Fielding, president of the 
board of education at South Orange, N. J., died 
August 18th at his home in Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Mr. Fielding had been president of the board for 
the past twelve years, during which time all the 
new school] buildings were erected. One of the 
buildings has been named after him. 

Dover, Me. The board has introduced the 
semi-annual promotion system in the schools 
The purpose of the new system is to advance 
the bright pupils and to help those who are 
Ceficient in certain studies. 

Moline, Ill. Upon the recommendation of Supt. 
lL. A. Mahoney, the board has reduced the num- 
ber of principals to be employed in grade build- 
ings. It is planned to gradually reduce the 
present number until two or more buildings are 
under one principal. It is the purpose of the 
board to secure competent and close supervision, 
at the same time employing fewer principals at 
higher salaries. 

Detroit, Mich. Beginning with the fall term, 
ali pupils in grade schools who are below normal 
attainment for their age, will be given special 
attention. It is planned to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the teachers and principals in locating 
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Says a prominent school secre- 
tary, “and will gladly recommend 
it. 
Nelson System in our schools for 
the past year and this is the first 
time in the history of the city 
schools that the closets have been 
entirely free from bad odors. 


We have been using the 


Nelson Fixtures 


give entire satisfaction.” 

If you are having trouble with 
your toilet room fixtures do not 
hesitate to write us. 
we can help you. 
will assist you in solving the prob- 
lem. This places you under no 
obligations. 


Probably 
Our experts 


Complete information may be secured by writing today. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pueblo, Colo. 





Houston, Texas 


backward or subnormal pupils, to find the cause 
of backwardness and to provide work suitable 
to the needs of the individual children. 

Greenville, S. C. The board has created the 
pesition of kindergarten superintendent, in which 
is to be centered the supervision of the first 
three grades of all the grade schools. The new 
system aims to harmonize the courses in the 
respective schools so that pupils in these grades 
may be uniformly instructed. Changes from 
echool to school may be made in the future with- 
cut disorder and without conforming to new 
methods. 

Lancaster, O. The board has discontinued an 
old rule providing that not more than one person 
from a family could be elected to a teaching 
position. 

Albert Lea, Minn. A night school for foreign- 
ers is planned for the early fall. The school has 
been established thru the co-operation of the 
state naturalization bureau and local business 
men’s association and the school board, and is 
free to foreigners of the city. 

Minneapolis, Minn. A new system of school 
insurance has been adopted by the board upon 
the recommendation of Mr. G. F. Womrath, the 
business superintendent The policies will be 
Givided in amounts not exceeding $100,000 for 
any single company and the size of each policy 
Will be governed by the amount of taxes the com 
pany pays. Any agency which pays less than 
$100 a year taxes will be allowed only $10,000 
insurance and others will be given amounts on a 
graduated scale up to $100,000. ‘The plan will 
b 
t 


€come operative with the placing of recently 
xpired insurance amounting to $73,500. 
Rerkeley, Cal The board has ordered that 

the feather duster be abolished. A “dustless” 


cloth will be used in the future 

Fitchburg, Mass. An evening technical school 
will be opened beginning October first. 

Detroit, Mich. The board plans to reopen the 
bight schools with increased accommodations 
and an increased appropriation. A total of 26 
schools in all sections of the city have been 
designated for night school classes. 

New Bedford, Mass. The board has lengthened 
the school year by two weeks, one additional 


Our experts are at your service. 


and Selling’ Salt Lake City, Uta Edwardsville, Ill. 
ae - Memphis, Tenn. : N. QO. Nelson Mfg. Co. St. Louis, Mo. 


week to be added at the opening of schools and 
one at the close. The purpose of the change is 
to reduce the length of the elementary school 
course to eight years. 

Mr. Frank B. Perkins, secretary of the board 
at Elgin, Ill., for the past 20 years, has resigned. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Upon the suggestion of the 
principal of Central High School, the board has 
ordered that the towel service of the schools 
be taken care of by the high school laundry. A 
special launderer is to be hired at a salary of 
$700 a year. The change will make possible a 
considerable saving in the laundry bill which 
reached $3,651 during the past year. 

Kenosha, Wis. Beginning with September, 
the schools were reorganized on the six-and-six 
plan, with one Senior High School and two 
Junior High Schools. The two latter accommo- 





MR. J. M. MALMIN, 
President Minnesota Associated School Boards, 
Blue Earth, Minn. 





date all the pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades of the city. 

A special school for backward pupils has been 
opened by the board at Kenosha, Wis. A special 
instructor has been employed. 

The School Board Section of the Nebraska 
State Teachers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting November 9, at Omaha. An attendance 
of fully 200 is expected. Information concern- 
ing the meeting may be had from Mr. L. H. 
Thornburgh, secretary of the _ association, 
Alexandria, Neb. 

Jacksonville, Ill. The board has installed a 
business system which is to be centered in the 
superintendent’s office. It is provided that all 
requisitions shall be O. K.’d in the office of the 
superintendent before they are sent out. The 
bookkeeping system has been so arranged that a 
constant check is possible on all orders and dis- 
crepancies can be traced to the person involved. 

St. Louis, Mo. A change in the method of 
selecting members of the board of education is 
being advocated by the local civic league. The 
plan which the league is supporting, proposes to 
place appointive power in the mayor's hands and 
to place on his shoulders the responsibility for 
the proper men who are to make up the member- 
ship. Should the mayor fail in his official duty, 
it is provided that the voters of the city may 
remove him. Each appointee to the board is sub- 
ject to removal at the discretion of the mayor. 

The new plan is especially desirable, according 
to the league, because it makes some one person 
responsible for unwise or improper appointments, 
and because it removes the school system from 
political control. The league’s proposal is rather 
startling in view of the reputation which the 
St. Louis board has enjoyed because of its effi- 
ciency and the high standing of its membership. 

The school board of Lincoln, Ill., has abolished 
semi-annual enrollments of new students and the 
formation of new classes during the second term. 
The change was made necessary because of con- 
flicts occurring in the high school Students 
protested against the practice because of the fact 
that they were obliged to wait until June for 
diplomas of graduation. 

Greenville, O. The board has adopted a reso- 


(Concluded on Page 67 
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Manufacturers of 





No. 1360 Students’ Domestic Science 
Table. Sise: 5’x2’x32’ high. Ma- 
terial oak, finished antique. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., ww. 
GUARANTEED LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Chemistry 
Physics 
Biology 


Domestic 
Science 





For 


Etc. 





Also of 
Drawing Tables 


Manual Training 
Benches 


Teachers’ Desks 
Museum Cases 
Office Furniture 


Size: 12’x4’x3’ high. 


1234-1248 Fullerton Ave., 








No. 1000 Students’ Chemistry Laboratory Table. Arranged 
to accommodate 16 students working in sections of 8. 


We Invite Correspondence 
Satisfactory Service Guaranteed 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for a copy of our 96-page catalog. When in Chicago visit our show rooms. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Lenz & Naumann, Inc., 9-11 E. 16th St., New York City 


than Kewaunee. 











24-STUDENT CHEMISTRY DESK 


“AsGood As Kewaunee’ 


How often, in the course of business, does this expres- 
sion find its way back to us, having been urged upon the 
authorities of some school as a reason for choosing a lower 
priced equipment. 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture Built to Educate 
It seems inconceivable to us that any school today should 
consider putting its educational equipment upon a lower plane 
than what is necessary for real educational efficiency. 
Kewaunee Furniture is not high-priced, relatively speak- 
ing, but of necessity it costs more than “routine carpentering.” 


Sewawiice 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


New York Office: 70 Fifth Avenue, 
TELEPHONE CHELSEA 3909 


No one ever claims an article is better 


FURNITURE x Cor 


New York City 














Sor Busy 
: Superintendents. 


Goodman, Wis. The board has reorganized 
the schools on the six-and-six plan. The seventh 
and eighth grades and the first-year class of the 
high school have been combined and a system 
of departmental teaching inaugurated. A super- 
vised study period has been introduced for the 
benefit of the seventh and eighth grades. 


Waukesha, Wis. Departmental teaching has 
been adopted for the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary schools. Each subject is taught by a 
special teacher and ali classes are conducted in 
special recitation rooms. 


Detroit, Mich. Supt. Charles Chadsey has rec- 
ommended a trial of the Gary plan of organiza- 
tion in the local schools. 

According to the plan proposed, annexes are 
to be constructed on the playgrounds, each of 
the structures to cost about $40, 000. The system 
is to be installed in twenty or 25 buildings in the 
more congested districts. The change, in the 
opinion of Dr. Chadsey, would not relieve the 
situation indefinitely because of the growth of 
the city, but it would care for immediate needs 
and would preclude the necessity of half-day 
sessions. 

Five uniform courses for the public schools of 
Massachusetts have been issued by the State 
Board of Education for use in the first six grades. 
The preliminary drafts of the subjects for the 
uniform course were presented at the Conference 
of School Superintendents held at Harvard Uni- 
versity in July, 1915. The completed courses in- 
clude English expression, penmanship, music, 
English literature and self-care. The remaining 
subjects of arithmetic, history, nature study, 
geography, drawing and handwork will be ready 
for distribution in January, 1916. 

The subjects have been arranged on the junior 
high school plan and the outlines are given in 





pamphlets stating the work by grades, with gen- 
eral and specific rules for pursuing the subject 
matter. The courses aim to assist the teacher in 
the one-room country school as well as the 
teacher in the more populated locality. 


The Kansas Bureau of Educational Measure- 
ments and Standards, which has its office in the 
Kansas State Normal School at Emporia, has 
just issued a price list of the standard tests and 
measuring scales published under its supervision. 
The bureau offers blanks for elementary arith- 
metic, reading, writing, spelling, composition and 
drawing and for high-school algebra, reading and 
composition. The bureau has in press a Teach- 
ers’ Handbook of Educational Measurements, in- 
terpreting tests and scores and offering sugges- 
tions for remedial instruction. 

Foxcroft, Me. Under the direction of Supt. 
Frank R, Morris, a system of semi-annual promo- 
tions with advancement by subject, has been put 
into operation. In effect, the new system makes 
it possible for bright pupils to complete the work 
of the elementary grades in eight instead of nine 
years. 

In brief, the plan provides for promotion by 
subject, replacing the traditional promotions by 
grades. Pupils may be admitted twice a year, 
in September and February. No pupil may be 
admitted to the primary grade who has not 
reached the age of five years. 

Two classes will be graduated each year, the 
first one to complete the grammar grade in Feb- 
ruary and the second in the following June. 
Fupils who do not intend to enter the high school 
may go to work after completing the grammar 
grade. Those who expect to continue their edu- 
cation may be immediately enrolled in the fresh- 
man class of the high school. The fact that no 
diplomas are given until June, is an inducement 
for pupils to take a half year of high school 
before withdrawal. 

In connection with the plan, a complete re- 
vision of the method of marking pupils has been 
adopted. Teachers will mark pupils entirely on 
the kind of work they do in comparison with 
what they are able to do. Pupils who do good 


work and who show that they are able to com- 


plete the work of the year will be marked 
“satisfactory.” Those who do not come up to 
what they are capable of doing, will be marked 
“able to do better work” and a conference of 
teacher, parent and pupil will be called. A study 
of the cause of the failure will be made and the 
pupil placed where he can do the best work. 

The system gives opportunity to both bright 
and backward pupils to advance as rapidly as 
they are able. Backward pupils need only repeat 
the subjects in which they have failed, while the 
advanced students are enabled to complete their 
education earlier and to enter an occupation. 

A survey of the alumni of the Marshalltown 
High School, Marshalltown, Ia., just completed 
by Supt. Aaron Palmer, shows that many young 
people of the city are enrolled in colleges and 
universities this year. A total of 162 will be, or 
have been enrolled in colleges, universities, busi- 
ness schools or postgraduate work in the high 
school. 


Of the students listed, 34 will be in the Iowa 
State College at Ames, Ia. The State University 
will draw 22, while Grinnell College, Cornell Col- 
lege, Coe College and others will attract a num- 
ber of students. 

The survey also shows that a number of col- 
lege students are paying all or a large part of 
their expenses and that the colleges are very lib- 
eral in granting scholarships to those who are 
working their way. 

A students’ Handbook of the Junior-Senior 
High School, Mankato, Minn., has just been 
issued for the school year 1916-17. The booklet 
which contains the courses of study offered in 
the Junior-Senior School and the rules and regu- 
lations governing the conduct of the students, is 
published and distributed for the use of the 
students and their parents. 

The booklet takes up the admission of students, 
graduation, school organization, attendance and 
tardiness, rules of conduct, courses of study, mis- 
cellaneous courses, social organizations, general 
school activities, gymnasium rules and limita- 
tion of students’ activities. It has been prepared 
and issued under the direction of the Principal, 
Mr. W. G. Bate. 
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“Wolff” Plumbing Retards 
School Building Depreciation 


Wolff Plumbing Fixtures last as long as your 


building. 


That’s why a substitute for “Wolff” plumbing is 


always a poor substitute. 


If Wolff plumbing has been used, the depreciation of 
a school building, figured theoretically, is often not 
evident in the appearance of the building. But if 
cheap substitutes for “Wolff” have been used, their 
quick deterioration is strongly noticeable. 


Don’t use substitutes for Wolff plumbing. 
let your school’s reputation suffer by putting in cheap, unsani- 
tary plumbing, with its endless train of expense. 
plumbing for your school building. 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Showrooms: 111 N. Dearborn St. 


601-627 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


You can’t afford to 


Use Wolff 








POLITICS AND BUFFALO SCHOOLS. 
By Glen Edwards. 

Under Buffalo’s commission charter the city 
council was given authority to enact ordinances 
governing to a large degree the administration 
of the school system. Accordingly, in April, 1916, 
the council approved ordinances prepared by the 
chairman of the board of education, giving what 
in Buffalo would be termed large powers to the 
board of education. 

Neither city charter nor ordinances defined 
clearly the powers and jurisdiction of the city 
commissioner assigned to the department of pub- 
lic affairs, which includes the department of 
public instruction. As a result, shortly after the 
enactment of the ordinances in April, friction 
arose between this commissioner and the board 
of education. 

The board of education had by ordinance been 
given full authority to appoint its own employes. 
Acting on this authority it appointed as secretary 
the candidate judged by a majority of the board 
to be best qualified for the position. 

This precipitated a crisis and the dispute was 
abruptly terminated on July 5th by the enact- 
ment, aS an emergency measure, of ordinances 
superceding those passed in April. The new ordi- 
nances gave to the commissioner assigned to the 
department of public affairs complete control of 
the business affairs of the school system. 

Thus, Buffalo’s first board of education, secured 
after long agitation, was shorn of most of the 
power secured to it under the April ordinances. 

Under the ordinances now in effect the board 
may 

Prescribe qualifications of teachers and con- 
duct examinations. 

Prescribe duties of teachers, and of the 
superintendent within charter and ordinance 
limits. 

Regulate the conduct and discipline of 
pupils and prescribe the terms of admission, 
promotion, ete. 

Classify schools and establish special 
schools if expense does not exceed appropria- 
tion. 


Prescribe courses of study and textbooks. 


Determine the school years, terms, sessions, 
etc. 

Permit the use of school buildings and 
grounds for other than school purposes. 


All other powers are exercised by the commis- 
sioner alone or by him with the approval of the 
board, or by the board of education with the con- 
currence of the commissioner. The board, by 
itself, can neither purchase a pencil nor a sheet of 
paper, nor appoint its own secretary. Neither 
can it appoint its own employes other than teach- 
ers, fix their salaries, determine their duties nor 
discharge them. 

The commission charter created a school sys- 
tem peculiarly complicated. The ordinances now 
in force still further complicate the situation. 
The board is without power. School affairs are 
inextricably interwoven with the affairs of the 
various municipal departments. Moreover, these 
ordinances may be amended or rescinded at any 
time by a four-fifths’ vote of the council. 

There could be no clearer argument in favor of 
the complete separation of schools from general 
municipal affairs than the situation which has 











MR. T. J. COATES, 
President-elect Eastern Kentucky State Normal School, 
Richmond, Ky. 


developed in Buffalo under the so-called home 
rule educational provisions of the charter. 


Mr. Gass’ Death. 

Howard A. Gass, state superintendent for Mis- 
souri, died on September 18th, following a brief 
illness. Mr. Gass was born in Audrain County, 
Missouri, in 1852 and began his career as an edu- 
cator by teaching a country schooi in his native 
county. In 1885 he was elected school commis- * 
sioner and in 1887 founded the Missouri School 
Journal, which he continued to publish until his 
death. In 1887 he was made chief clerk in the 
office of the Missouri State School Department, 
which office he held for a period of more than 
thirteen years. In 1907 he was elected state 
superintendent and in 1915 he was re-elected for 
a second term of four years. 


Mr. Coates Elected. 

The Kentucky State Board of Normal Regents 
has filled the vacancy in the presidency of the 
Eastern State Normal School by electing Mr. T. 
J. Coates, who has been for several years state 
supervisor of rural schools for Kentucky. Mr. 
Coates, altho not an applicant for the position, 
was chosen after the claims of nearly thirty can- 
didates had been considered. 

Mr. Coates is a Kentuckian by birth. He re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree and his earlier pro- 
fessional training in the Southern Normal School 
at Bowling Green, Ky. Subsequently he studied 
in the graduate department of the School of Edu- 
cation, of the University of Chicago. 

For several years Mr. Coates taught in Ken- 
tucky high schools. He was principal of the 
High School at Richmond and during the past 
five years has been supervisor of rural schools 
for the state school department. 


Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, formerly state super- 
intendent of public instruction in Colorado and 
now connected with the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, has been appointed to conduct a 
survey of the educational institutions of Colo- 
rado. Mrs. Cook will be associated with Mr. A. 
C. Monahan, federal specialist for the department 
of rural schools. Mrs. Mary C. Bradford, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, is co-operat- 
ing with the Bureau’s experts in the conduct of 
the survey. 
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is being swept forward at the same time. 
No Grease, No Spots, No Dust left on the floor. 


of Floor Compound or Floor Oil. 





from Drying Into the Floor as with Floor Oil. 


‘‘Powder”’ or ‘‘Floor Oil.” 


Sent on Approval. 30 Days’ Free Trial. 
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102 Twenty-Second Street 











YOUR BUILDING SWEPT UNDER GUARANTEE 





The Self-Moistening Brush catches the light floating dust, holds it till it 
is weighted with moisture, then flirts it forward with the other dirt that 


Continued Kerosene Sweeping Leaves the Floor White, Hard, Smooth, 
The Total Cost for Kerosene Sweeping is Less than One-fourth the Cost 


A few cents’ worth of Common Kerosene and a $4.50 or $5.00 Self- 
Moistening Brush Gives Effective Service for a Longer Period than 
$20.00 to $25.00 Worth of Sweeping Compound or Floor Oil. 
There is No Waste from Drying Out and Seepage as with Powder, Nor 


EVERY BRUSH GUARANTEED 


Guaranteed to wear longer than $10.00 worth of corn brooms. Will 
wear longer than $6.00 to $10.00 worth of ordinary brushes. 
longer than $25.00 worth of “Floor Compound” or “Floor Oil.” One 
Brush should sweep the equivalent of four to six classrooms, with halls 
and cloakrooms, at least a year, with no cost for “Compound” or 


Express Prepaid. 
Ask for as many brushes as you wish to try. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH COMPANY 


Making Guaranteed Brushes Since 1889 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OF BETTER 
SERVICE AT & 
LESS COST 











Over 15 Years 
the Standard 
of Floor 
Cleanliness. 







Also, 


Will last 
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Let Us Quote You on Next 
Year’s Supply of Brushes 


We will probably be able to save you 
some money. 
and will put you under no obligations. 


We have brushes for every purpose and 
will gladly send samples on approval, 
subject to return, at our expense, if 
not entirely satisfactory. 


If you are near enough, come in and 
see our entire line. 
light and airy Show Rooms. 
this be impossible, we will be pleased 
to send you our catalog. 


SAMUEL LEWIS 





It will cost you nothing 


We have large, 
Should 


“Supplies of Quality” 


73 Barclay Street 
New York City 


Everything in 
Janitor Supplies 
for Schools 
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STANDARDIZATION OF SCHOOLHOUSE 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
Work of the Committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association Outlined. 

The Committee on Standardization of School- 
house Design and Construction appointed by the 
Department of School Administration of the 
National Education Association has begun work 
by making public a statement of the reasons for 
its own existence and for the study which it is 

to undertake. The statement reads as follows: 

In the United Scates over one hundred millions 
of dollars are spent each year for new school 
buildings, the plans of which have been chiefly 
selected on the basis of the personal preference 
of architects, educators and members of school 
boards, rather than from fitness and economy of 
arrangement ascertained by the application of 
tests. 

Up to the present time no data have been col- 
lected for establishing national standards by 
which to judge the skill that has been exercised 
in working up the plan or to check the plan as 
to economy of erection. 

This has caused great variation in the plans of 
school buildings of the same type and number of 
rooms and probably leads to a great waste of 
public money 

A study of published plans show many of these 
variations to be of primary importance in school- 
house design; and results obtained by investiga- 
tions into the cost of school buildings (such as 
the investigations by the Cleveland Board of 
Survey) show an apparent waste of public money. 

Any comparison of a number of school build- 
ings of the same type, the same number of rooms, 
and the same general construction, exposed un- 
warranted difference in their cost. 


The situation therefore demands an investiga- 
tion to determine whether the money appropri- 
ated is being spent to best advantage and how to 
eliminate waste. 

The investigation should also furnish data by 
means of which officials and committees could 
judge the economy and suitability of plans for 
school buildings when submitted to them. 

The Department of School Administration of 
the National Education Association considered 
this situation at the New York Convention (July, 
1916) and appointed a committee to investigate 
the subject of school architecture. The Com- 
mittee included Frank Irving Cooper, Architect, 
Boston, Chairman, Mr. S. A. Challman, Commis- 
sioner of School Buildings of Minnesota, Mr. C. 
E. Chadsey, Superintendent of Schoois, Detroit, 
Dr. Louis M. Terman, Professor +f Hygiene, 
Stanford University, and Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, 
Director, Department of Education, Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

The immediate business of the committee will 
be an endeavor to determine a definite basis for 
its work and may be separated into three divi- 
sions. 

First: To select from those standards the 
details in construction pertaining to school arch- 
itecture, which have been already determined 
upon by the various states and which are in gen- 
eral use by various trade organizations. 

Second: To select from standard details those 
usually accepted by educational authorities. 

Third: To fix standards of school planning. 

The first and second parts of this work call for 
correspondence with authorities on existing stand- 
ards and it is hoped that school boards and school 
officials will furnish the committee with such in- 
formation as may be called for from time to time, 


and also furnish opportunities for investigation 
by the committee or its representatives. 

The third part means original research anal- 
yzing the architectural plans of floor arrange- 
ments of school buildings, to determine relative 
areas set apart for different uses and to form 
such scientific standards as may be applied, by 
persons. unskilled in the intricacies of the archi- 
tectural profession in order to enable them to 
test plans submitted to them. 

Plans and cost sheets of buildings already 
erected will afford a basis for study which will 
be very much appreciated. 

General findings only will become public prop- 
erty for the use of all who have to do with the 
school buildings of the United States. 


The Cost of Education in Illinois. 

Public education in Illinois will receive this 
year about one-third of the entire appropriations 
voted by the 49th general assembly of the state. 
Of this amount a little more than one-half is to 
go into the common school fund and one-third to 
the University of Illinois The total which 
reaches about $15,000,000, places Illinois second 
in rank among the states, the first being Penn 
sylvania. Altho ranking third in population, Illi- 
nois in its finances is ahead of New York by 
more than $5,000,000 and spends $4,000,000 more 
than Wisconsin. 

That the state of Illinois believes in education 
is evident from the fact that 32 per cent of the 
appropriations of the last legislature were for 
educational purposes, 26 per cent for charitable 
purposes and 12 per cent for executive purposes. 
Previous to the meeting of the general assembly 
an appropriation of $15,259,734 was asked and 
the amount actually appropriated was only $200,- 
000 less than what was requested. 

One-tenth of the amount for education is ex- 
pended on the normal schools, where the great 
body of teachers is trained for service in the 
common and secondary schools of the state. The 
remainder of the appropriation is divided be- 
tween the expenses of the educational commis- 
sioners, the superintendent of public instruction 
who is the head of the school system of the 
state, the state water survey and special pro- 
vision for deaf and blind children. 
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INSANITARY BUBBLERS ARE LIKE LIFE-BELTS THAT SINK 


If you were buying life-belts your first consideration would be to get belts that would surely sustain the weightof a 
human being in the water. 

A Bubbler is a health-saving device and if it isn’t sanitary it’s as bad as a life-belt that will sink. 

If the only purpose of a bubbler were to eliminate the drinking cup, you could install a few watering troughs and let it 
go at that. 

_ Most bubbler manufacturers seem to feel that their only obligation is to make devices whereby people can drink without 
using cups. They overlook entirely the question of sanitation,—germs find in their bubblers a very convenient means of 
transmission from one person to another. 

GLAUBER BUBBLERS are so constructed that users’ lips can not touch the jet. The small cup or bowl that pre- 


vents contact between lips and jet is automatically cleansed by water from the jet every time the bubbler is used. Ours are the 
only self-cleansing bubblers in the world. 


THREE POPULAR GLAUBER BUBBLERS—Send for Pictures of the Entire ‘‘Family.”’ 
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The ‘‘Annapolis”’ 
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The ‘‘Princeton’”’ 


You'll also be interested in our SHOWERS AND FAUCETS AND COCKS-—send for our complete catalog. 


GLAUBER BRASS MFG. CO., Clevelan 


“The Largest Bubbler Manufacturers in the World”’ 


ce 





We back our confidence in our bubblers with a FIVE-YEAR GUAR- 
ANTEE, covering all the mechanical parts. 
in our bubblers by filling orders “‘subject to return for credit.’’ 


Branches NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 


The ‘‘West Point’’ 


We also evidence our belief 


in CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











Material Equipment of North Carolina Schools 
Increases in Value. 

One of the striking lines along which public 
education in North Carolina has made progress 
since the educational campaign of 1900 is the im- 
provement in the material equipment of the 
Starting with property valued at hardly 
more than a million dollars, an average of more 
than one schoolhouse a day has been constructed 
and additions and improvements have been made 
until the value of state school property has reached 
the ten million mark. During the past fourteen 
years from 1902 to 1915, there have been erected 
5,330 new schools or an average of one for each 
day. 

The improvement in the character of the build- 
ings has been even more remarkable. Where 
formerly there were nearly 1,200 log schools, now 
there are very few to be found in any section of 
the state. Ventilation has been improved and 
window lighting made more comfortable and 
healthful for the pupils by the general adoption 
of unilateral lighting. Where the climatic condi- 
tions are unusual, an occasional transom or half- 
window has been provided at the rear of class- 
rooms, to give additional ventilation. In almost 
every case, the cloakrooms are arranged to in- 
sure cross ventilation. 

The State Department of Education has pre- 
pared and issued plans of school buildings of 
from one to six rooms, designed in accordance 
with modern schoolhouse practice. The plans are 
issued in the form of a bulletin and are revised 
from year to year. North Carolina was the first 
Southern state and one of the first states in the 
entire country, to publish a bulletin of this char- 
acter. 


schools. 


In a large measure, the remarkable progress ot 
the state in schoolhouse construction has been 
direetly attributable to the aid afforded weak 
school districts thru the state loan fund for 
building and improving schools. Of the five thou- 
sand new buildings erected since the first loan 
was made in 1903, about 1,750 or more than one- 
third have been built with the direct aid of the 
fund. The loans often make possible the imme- 
diate erection of buildings where it would other- 
wise be impossible because of local inability to 


bend or to levy a sufficient tax. It also insures 
that a substantial and properly constructed build- 
ing is erected instead of a cheap, poorly con- 
structed structure. 

From a small beginning the state loan fund has 
grown until it now amounts to between $500,000 
and $600,000. There has been lent from it since 
its establishment more than a million dollars, 
every cent of which has been used for new build- 
ings and for impreving existing structures. The 
schools erected from the fund are scattered over 
98 counties and represent a total value of $3,500,- 
000 or about one-third of all the school property 
of the state. 

Since the establishment of the fund, the de- 
mand for loans has been greater than the avail- 
able amount at the command of the Education 
Department, and it is estimated that the present 
school year will see property valued at more than 
a quarter of a million dollars added to the mater- 
ial equipment of the schools. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The cash payment of dis- 
countable bills inaugurated by the board in April 
last, has resulted in a total saving of $2,028.68 
for a period of five months, according to the secre- 
tary. The discounts were obtained on bills 
amounting to $49,862.05, the rates running from 
two to five per cent. It is estimated that the 
average years business in discountable bills 
amounts to $150,000. 

Cleveland, O. The high school lunchrooms took 
in more than $50,000 in eleven buildings during 
the past year, according to a report of Dr. E. A. 
Peterson, supervisor of the lunchrooms. Of this 
amount, directors of the lunchrooms received 
more than $7,000 in concessions, 

During a three-year period, the high school 
lunchroom business has more than doubled, 
while the increase of last year over the year pre- 
vious amounted to $15,000. The largest business 
was transacted at the East Technical High School 
where the receipts were $9,000 for a period of 
nine months. 

The school medical inspector supervises the 
purchase of food for the lunchrooms, controls the 
price and superintends the service. A director of 
the kitchen and dining room is employed and 


pupils of the domestic science classes assist in 
the preparation of food. 

Hastings, Neb. A comprehensive building pro- 
gram, providing for the erection of three schools, 
the completion of a third and a proposed appro- 
priation of $175,000 has been recommended to the 
board by Supt. Everhart. One of the structures 
contemplated is an administration building to 
cost $5,000. 

The city of St. Louis has been given the sum 
of $1,951,042.27 as its share of the Missouri state 
school fund for the ensuing year. It represents 
one-third of the ordinary receipts of the state 
revenue fund for the year ending June, 1916, 
and is $337,562.47 larger than the first appor- 
tionment made by the state auditor to the 
schools in 1915, and $3,373 larger than the first 
allotment made by the auditor and the $334,159 
additional, obiained for the schools in that year 
thru mandamus proceedings. 

According to Attorney General Gamble of 
Louisiana, tax collectors and assessors are to 
receive exactly the same commissions for the 
collection of school taxes and for their assess- 
ment, from now until the laws piacing them on a 
salary basis, become effective, as they received 
in the past. Commissions to be paid sherifis 
after the salary-basis law goes into effect in 
1917, for the collection of school taxes, will be 
the same as those allowed at present. ‘The opin- 
ion was given to the state superintendent as a 
guide until the new law goes into effect. 

Worcester, Mass. The rules committee of the 
board has approved a resolution which provides a 
uniform basis on which school janitors may be 
pensioned or receive pay during illness. For pur- 
poses of paying sick benefits, no janitor may re- 
ceive more than $20 per week, or 25 per cent of 
his salary tor a period not to exceed four weeks 
for men who have served less than ten years. 
For those who have been in service more than 
ten years, the rate is 50 per cent the first week 
and 25 per cent for the succeeding three weeks. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. The cost of operating 
the schools has increased from $362,889 in 1915- 
16 to $421,705 in 1916-17, the teaching force from 
353 to 380 teachers, and the enrollment from 
10,450 to 11,050 pupils. 
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Absolutely 
Dustless 


Substantially 
built of steel 


Simple in 
Construction 


Occupies very 
small space 


Weight 8 pounds 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Home Office: Wabash, Indiana 





A SANITARY 
Automatic Eraser Cleaner 


“THE SIMPLEX” 


Combining all the features so essential to 
the Hygienic Condition of the Schoolroom. 





Will CLEAN 50 ERASERS perfectly 
IN 10 MINUTES 


Write today for circulars and full particulars 
Special proposition to all School Supply Houses 
Agents wanted for unoccupied territory 


JAMES LYNN 


Chicago Office: 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Finished with 3 
coats Enamel. 
Will last for ages 


No motor re- 
quiring expensive 
installation 


year. 


Operated by any 
child without 
possibility 

of injury 


Culver Military Aca- 
demy, Culver, Ind. 


Public Schools of Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


Public Schools of Al- 
toona, Pa. 


Board of Education, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Board of Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Board of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 








Waste Basket Service 
For Schools Like These 


standard equipment — they 

buy their waste baskets the guaranteed way. Thus 

the item of waste basket expense is at once placed at 
a definite amount per year for a given service. 


With the popular size Vul-Cot Waste Basket (which 
costs $1.00 and is guaranteed for 5 years) this expense 
at once reduces itself to a definite cost of 20c a 





Many School 
Boards and promi- 
nent schools of the 
country have adopted the 
Vul-Cot Waste Basket as 


There is no other type of basket which will provide 
such service nor prove as economical in actual daily use. 


In addition to the factor of economy the Vul-Cot 
Basket provides other advantages—it will not 
crack, bend, dent or break. It has no sharp 
points to catch clothing or scratch furniture. Has 
solid sides and bottom so nothing can sift-through 
to the floor; is also easier to empty than ordinary 
baskets. Lastly, Vul-Cot Baskets are neat in ap- 
pearance and fire-resisting. 


Vul-Cot Baskets can be had in various colors 
and will be found on display at most high grade 
stationers or school supply houses. Anyone desiring 
further information can secure it by writing 
regular dealers or from the Home office direct. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
510-520 Equitable Building 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


VUOL-C OT. Baskets 


GUARANTEED 5S YEARS 








HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. An open-air school for ner- 
vous and physically subnormal children has been 
opened. 

Boston, Mass. Under the direction of Miss 
Bessie Forbes, the new head of the school lunch- 
room, children will be provided with wholesome 
lunches at a small cost. The daily fare will 
consist of soup, one hot dish, two sandwiches of 
whole wheat bread, a dessert and cakes. The 
food is prepared and served at the schools. 

Webster, Mass. A school nurse has been ap- 
pointed. 

Pekin, Ill. The board has discontinued the 
teaching of physical culture in the grade schools. 

Stockton, Cal. The board has reorganized the 
medical inspection department with the appoint- 
ment of two physicians as city and county in- 
spectors respectively and the appointment of 
two nurses to work under the physicians. The 
doctors will serve without pay and the nurses 
will be paid a stipulated amount to be agreed 
upon later. The nurses will carry on the in- 
spections and perform their duties in accordance 
with the advice of the physicians. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has 
adopted a rule requiring each teacher to undergo 
an examination for evidences of tuberculosis or 
other communicable disease. Both teachers and 
pupils are required to present certificates show- 
ing that they have been vaccinated against 
typhoid fever. 

Sioux Falls, S. D. A new rule of the board 
provides that students shall present certificates 
of health from the medical department before 
entering classes. 

A school nurse has been engaged by the school 
board at Great Falls, Mont. The nurse will 
work with the medical inspector and will de- 
vote her entire time to routine inspections and 
follow up work in the homes. 

Newton, Mass. The school board has prepared 
an outline of physical training work, which is in- 
tended to develop boys in the secondary schools. 
Modified forms of military drill, the development 
of natural instincts for group work, outdoor and 
camp life, will be utilized as far as the schools 
are able to comply. 

The plan is as follows: 


1. That the time for all boys be increased to 
the equivalent of three 60-minute periods per 
week for four years, or some other suitable time 
to be agreed upon by experts in this line of work. 
Probably not less than two hours would be out- 
side of school time, lengihening the school work 
by two hours. That this be compulsory for all 
boys unless a doctor’s certificate of inability be 
presented, in which case, suitable corrective work 
should be substituted to meet the special phy- 
sical needs of the individual. That suitable exer- 
cises in physical training, including swimming be 
given, and that physiology and hygiene be taught 
to all first year boys. 

2. That at the end of the first year boys elect 
either 

a) Three years of physical training, physiol- 
ogy, hygiene and sanitation, with the opportunity 
for additional electives in athletics, or 

b) Three years of calisthenics, personal 
hygiene, military science and history, tramping 
and training to develop the ability to take care 
of themselves in the open—pitch tents, cook food, 
etc., with such arounts of military drill and tac- 
tics as many seem best fitted to the age and size 
of the boys in the different years. This group 
would be allowed to elect, with the consent of 
the parents, target practice with rifles of a size 
suited to the development of the boy; they would 
also be allowed to elect a period of two weeks in 
a summer camp to be conducted during the sum- 
mer vacation. 

Los Angeles, Cal. A reorganization of the med- 
ical inspection department looking toward a more 
efficient and less expensive system is planned. 
In the past, a large corps of physicians and den- 
tists has been employed. These inspectors gave 
a portion of their time to the work and drew a 
total salary of $32,000. In the future, it is planned 
to employ a smaller corps of workers and to de- 
mand that they give their entire time to the 
work. 

Washington, D. C. An amendment to the Dis- 
trict’s tuberculosis regulations, recently adopted, 
prohibits the attendance at public or private 
schools, of any person suffering from tuberculosis 
in communicable form. The rule applies alike to 
teacher, pupil and janitor and is effective October 
first. 


McLeansboro, Ill. Dental inspections of school 
children have been begun by a corps of volunteer 
dentists. 

Chicago, Ill. President Jacob Loeb has ap- 
proved the recommendation of Health Commis- 
sioner Robertson that a student health commis- 
sioner be assigned in each of the three hundred 
schools. The officers are to be appointed from 
the higher grades and are to be trained by the 
health department for co-operative work in con- 
nection with the improvement of sanitary condi- 
tions in the schools. 

Haverhill, Mass. Dental inspections have been 
begun in the schools. For the present year, the 
work will be confined to pupils in the first grade. 
A dental clinic has been installed in the base- 
ment of one of the schools. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
has undertaken the direct control of the open air 
school formerly conducted under the auspices of 
the open air school committee. A maintenance 
gift of $3,000 has been included in the transfer 
of authority. 

Louisville, Ky. A separate department of school 
lunches has been formed by the board. The de- 
partment which is intended to provide wholesome 
lunches at cost prices, has been placed under the 
direction of Mrs. Mason Maury and Mrs. E. L. 
Tachau, who conducted the school lunchrooms 
last year. 

The department is to have direct charge of the 
purchase of food supplies, their storage at the 
central station and the transportation of the 
same. The directors are to receive $1,500 a year 
jointly, and they are to pay the salaries of all 
persons hired to assist the directors and all in- 
cidental expenses incurred. 

Reading, Pa., has temporarily reorganized its 
corps of medical inspectors by electing a chief 
inspector at a monthly salary of $75, and two 
assistant inspectors at $50 per month. The school 
dentist, who has been employed several years, has 
been re-elected at a monthly salary-of $60 and 
five nurses have been employed at $50 per month 
each. The medical inspectors will devote several 
hours daily to routine inspections, the school 
dentist will be on duty three hours each school 
day, and the nurses will devote their entire time 
on school days to their work. 
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Did You Ever See 
An Easier,.Cleaner and Quicker 
Way To Clean Erasers? 








Put Your Schoolrooms in this Picture 





Imagine the improvement a DUMORE Eraser Cleaner would niake—better, cleaner air to breathe 
in your schoolrooms. It’s one of those little 


and cleaner blackboards 


cleaner erasers 
big things you can’t afford to neglect. 


Small in cost—big in its advantages. The old dusty, inconvenient, unsanitary way of cleaning erasers belongs 


to the past. Modern schools need the 


DUMORE 





Any child who is old enough to go to school can clean erasers 
with the DUMORE. Cleaning the whole lot of erasers is but a 
few minutes work. A few passes of the eraser over the rapidly 
revolving brush cleans it thoroughly—loosens all the dirt and draws 
it into the base by strong suction. The air drawn into the base is 
filtered before it comes out of the exhaust. 


Eraser Cleaner 





The DUMORE is safe and simple. Few parts. Mechanism is 
enclosed. Equipped with Universal motor—operates on either 
direct or alternating current. Hardware case, mahogany finish. 
All metal parts are heavily nickel plated. 

A DUMORE will be shipped on thirty days approval to any 
accredited superintendent of schools. Have us ship you one at once. 


Wisconsin Electric Company 


1603 Dumore Bldg. 


Racine, Wis. 
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Rules for Janitors. 

The school board of Reading, Pa., has adopted 
the following revised rules for engineers and 
school janitors: 

1. Janitors shall be under the immediate 
supervision of the Superintendent of Buildings. 

2. Janitors shall keep the school buildings 
and grounds clean, attend the fires, and carefully 
clean and whitewash the school buildings during 
the summer vacation. They shall furnish all 
tools, implements, and materials necessary to the 
discharge of their duties. 

3. Janitors and their assistants shall be on 
the school premises at 8:00 o’clock a. m., and at 
1:00 o'clock p. m., or at any such hours as the 
Superintendent of Buildings shall designate and 
remain during the entire sessions of the school. 

4. Janitors shall wash, at least once each 
week, the doors and door-knobs of schoolrooms 
and the hand-rails and banisters of stairs with a 
solution provided by the Superintendent of Build- 
ings. 

5. Janitors shall keep clean and free from soot, 
ashes, and dust, all smoke-pipes, boiler-tubes, and 
sections, and the tops of all smoke, steam and 
water pipes. 

6. Janitors shall keep ash-pits free from ac- 
cumulation of ashes and cinders and take every 
care of the grates, in order that they may not 
be ruined by neglect. 

7. Janitors shall thoroly ventilate every class- 
rcom, at the close of each school-day, by opening 
windows and doors, except in cases of storm. 

8. Janitors shall use every precaution for the 
protection of school property, and shall have all 
the gates and doors leading from the buildings 
and yards unfastened, and the windows of the 


The Pathescope 


A Safe, Simple Motion Picture Machine for 
School or Home 

The result of twenty years of world-wide supremacy in 

the Motion Picture Industry is summed up in the Pathéscope. 

Uses a special, narrow width, non-inflammable film, which 

is less than half as expensive in 

first cost or exchange rental as 


Approved by Underwriters. No 
fire risk. No insurance restrictions. 
No fire-proof booth. 
operator. No special wiring. 

The finest assortment of Educational 
Films ever offered for school use are now 
available at Pathéscope Film Exchanges 
located in 16 of the leading cities. 

Popular Model $175. Send stamp for 
booklet “Education by Visualization” 
(Fourth Edition), containing full descrip- 
tion of instrument and list of Educational 


The Pathescope Co. of America, Inc. 
Suite 1865, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
Agencies in Principal Cities of the World. 





No licensed 





“A Motion Picture Image must be of 
such quality that you forget there is a me- 
chanical device producing it.”’ 


There is just one lightweight, inexpensive 
projector productive of such image quality: 


The Model 2 Victor Animatograph 





—the sole representative of a 
new type of standard motion 
picture and lantern slide pro- 
jector—a portable, profession- 
al machine, producing the 
highest quality of rock-steady, 
flickerless, brilliant images. 

This is an all-purpose prz-:, 
jector for short and long dis- 
tances, attachable direct to 
any electric current of 6 to 
250 volts. 


Thoroughly guaranteed. 











Victor Animatograph Co., Inc. 
141 Victor Building 
DAVENPORT IOWA, U. S. A. 


(Mfrs. of the old reliable Victor Portable Stereopticon 
and Victor Lantern Slides) 


Write for approval terms. 








buildings unlocked on all school days before the 
time of opening school; and at any such times as 
the Superintendent of Buildings shall designate; 
and, unless otherwise directed by the principal, 
janitors shall lock them thirty minutes after the 
close of the school session. 

9. Janitors shall, in case of fire, immediately 
sound the alarm. 

10. Janitors shall place receptacles provided 
by the Board of School Directors at convenient 
places for refuse, and not permit it to be tem- 
porarily placed in waste baskets, boxes or recep- 
tacles in rooms or cellar, nor thrown outside of 
the building. 

11. Janitors shall engage in no other occupa- 
tion without consent of the Committee on Prop- 
erty and Sanitation. 

12. Janitors shall assist the teachers in gath- 
ering the pupils at the opening of school, super- 
vising pupils in basement at recess period, and 
in clearing the buildings and grounds at the close, 
and permit no loitering nor noise in the halls 
nor about the buildings. 

13. Janitors shall not offer nor expose for sale 
any eatables, such as candies, fruits, cakes, etc., 
nor any other article, nor permit others to do so 
cn the premises of the School District of Read- 
ing, Pa. 

14. Janitors shall keep the sidewalks and 
school surroundings clear of snow and ice during 
the winter months, and under no consideration 
leave obstructions on the pavements leading to 
the school. 

15. Janitors shall attend to minor repairs 
without notifying the Superintendent of Build- 
ings. If, however, the repairs are of such nature 
that the Janitor cannot fix them, the Janitor shall 
report such to the Superintendent of Buildings 
at once. 

16. Janitors unable to attend to duty on ac- 
count of sickness, shall be entitled to half-pay, 
during a period not exceeding four consecutive 
weeks, nor less than one day. Notice of such 
sickness shall be given the Secretary in writing. 


Rules for Quarantine. 
Brockton, Mass. The city board of health has 
Gistributed among the respective schools a new 
set of rules governing quarantine and the exclu- 


sion of children from the schools. The rules 
read: 

1. Exclusion of infected children from school. 
Children who are or lately have been infected 
with any disease dangerous to the public health 
shall be excluded from all schools and gatherings 
of children, during the following periods and 
until given a permit from the board of health: 

Anterior poliomyelitis, six weeks. 

Chickenpox, until the skin and mucous mem- 
brane crusts have healed. 

Diphtheria, culture for release not to be taken 
until at least five days from date of report of 
case; two successive negative cultures required 
from the nose and throat at intervals of 24 hours 
for release. 

German measles, until seven days after appear- 
ance of the eruption. 

Measles, until ten days after the appearance of 
the eruption and until all discharges from the 
nose, ear and throat have disappeared and the 
cough has ceased. 

Mumps, until two weeks after the appearance 
of the disease, and one week after the disappear- 
ance of the swelling. 

Scarlet fever, until thirty days after the devel 
opment of the disease and until all discharges 
from the nose, ear, throat and suppurating glands 
have ceased 

Smallpox, until fourteen days after the develop- 
ment of the disease and until crusts have all 
separated and scars healed. 

Typhoid, until recovery. 

Whooping cough, until six weeks after the be 
ginning of the disease, or until one week after 
the last characteristic cough. 

Spinal meningitis, three weeks, or until a per- 
mit is issued by the board. 

2. Exclusion from school of other children in 
infected families. Children who are members ol 
a family where a case of contagious disease dan 
gerous to the public health exists, or who have 
been exposed to such a disease, shall be excluded 
from all schools and gatherings of children dur 
ing the following incubation periods or until a 
permit is granted by the board of health. 

Anterior poliomyelitis, until released from 
quarantine. 
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A Portable Machine 
That Meets Every 
Professional Re- 
quirement in the 
Projection of Motion 
Pictures. 











‘* Sixteen Years of Knowing How’’ 


IN ADDITION TO 


POWER’S CAMERAGRAPH 6B 


WE MANUFACTURE A 


SPECIAL PORTABLE EQUIPMENT 
FOR USE IN EDUCATIONAL FIELDS 





WRITE FOR CATALOG A,}WITH FULL PARTICULARS 


Nicholas Power Company 


Ninety Gold Street, New York City 





Light 
Rigid 
Durable 
Complete 


Efficient 




















Chickenpox, only the child who has the chick- 
en-pox will be excluded from school; any other 
child in the family may attend school. 

Diphtheria, no child may attend school from 
this quarantined family, except under these con- 
ditions. Should the child who has the diphtheria 
be removed to a hospital, or in case of death, 
after the expiration of eight days, if cultures 
from the nose and throat of the other children 
in the family are negative, they may attend 
school. 

German measles, no other child may attend 
school from the family where there is a case of 
german measles, until seven days have elapsed. 
A child who has had the measles may leave home, 
and after 48 hours, may then have a permit to 
return to school. 

Measles, no child shall attend school from a 
family where there is a case of measles until ten 
days from the time the case is reported. Should 
the other children in the family, who have pre- 
viously had the measles, leave home, after 48 
hours they may have a permit to attend school. 

Mumps, only the child who has the mumps is 
excluded from school. 

Scarlet fever, no child may attend school from 
a family where there is a case of scarlet fever. 
If the patient is removed to a hospital, or in cases 
of death, the other children may return to school 
eight days after the first exposure. 

Smallpox, no child may attend school from a 
family where there is a case of smallpox. If the 
patient is removed to a hospital, or in case of 
death, children may return to school after 21 
days. 

Typhoid fever, only the child who has the 
typhoid is excluded. 

Whooping cough, the child who has the whoop- 
ing cough is excluded from school. Any other 
child in the family who has previously had the 
whooping cough may attend school. Children 
who have never had it cannot attend school. 

Spinal meningitis, no child shall attend school 
from a quarantined family, until the quarantine 
is released. 

3. Exclusion from school of other children ex- 
posed in other families in a block or tenement. 
Children who are living in a block or tenement 


in which there is a case of disease dangerous to 
the public health, shall be excluded from all 
schools and gatherings of children during the fol- 
lowing incubation periods and until a permit is 
granted: Anterior poliomyelitis, 21 days; chick- 
eupox, only the child who has the chickenpox is 
excluded; German measles, only the child who has 
the measles and the other children in the immedi- 
ate family are excluded; measles, children in other 
families in the block or tenement may attend 
school on presentation of a certificate; mumps, 
only the child in the family where the case occurs 
is excluded; scarlet fever, all other children in a 
block or tenement shall be excluded from school 
for eight days; smallpox, all other children in 
the block or tenement shall be excluded unless 
recently successfully vaccinated; typhoid fever, 
all other children may attend school; whooping 
cough, all other children may attend school; 
spinal meningitis, no child shall attend school 
until a permit is granted. 


NEW RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
Westfield, Mass. The board has ordered that 
children be vaccinated before being admitted to 
classes. 


Milwaukee, Wis. The rules committee of the 
board has adopted a resolution allowing school 
nurses twenty-days’ absence on sick leave with 
half salary. The board is considering a new rule 
requiring that children who at the age of 6 years, 
cannot do the work of a 4-year-old, shall be segre- 
gated from the reguiar pupils. It is planned to 
transfer such pupils to the state schools at Chip- 
pewa Falls and Union Grove. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. The board has adopted a 
resolution thru which teachers are required to 
follow the course prescribed by the board, ex- 
cept where the matter has been approved by the 
superintendent. In the past teachers have been 
given considerable latitude in the matter of spe- 
cial features. 

The rule reads: 

“The work taught in the public schools shall 
be that prescribed by the board of education. No 
work in the nature of drills, exercises, essays, 
competitive contests, sales, soliciting or instruc- 
tion shall be allowed at the request of any person 


or persons except with the approval of the super- 
intendent of schools.” 

Salem, Ore. The board has fixed the tuition 
fee for non-resident students at $72.57. The 
present amount includes interest and deprecia- 
tion expenses, and is a departure from the method 
recommended by State Supt. Churchill who holds 
that these items should not be taken into con- 
sideration in fixing the tuition. 

Taylorville, Ill. A compulsory course in phy- 
sical culture has been introduced in the schools 
in compliance with a new state law. 

Beginning September 5th, six-year courses were 
inaugurated in the high schools of Detroit, Mich. 
The new Nordstrom High School which has just 
been occupied, is also a six-year school. In the 
opinion of the school authorities, the six-year 
system has a tendency to relieve crowded condi- 
tions in neighboring elementary buildings. 

A lack of supervised study in the high school 
is the cause of the failure of many students, ac- 
cording to E. R. Edwards, State High Schoo] In- 
spector of North Dakota. According to Mr. Ed- 
wards, many pupils fail because when they sit 
down to study they soon encounter some difficulty 
in the form of something not understood and 
either become discouraged or use so much time 
vainly trying to master some one thing that fur- 
ther preparation is neglected. 

Mr. Edwards urges upon high school principals 
the need for special periods of each day to be 
devoted to supervised study. These periods 
should be times for clearing up difficulties and 
for giving advice on the work of the students. 
The Fargo system of supervised study is espe- 
cially commended by Mr. Edwards, because of its 
good effects as shown in scholarship and whole- 
some school spirit. When school closes for the 
day, no one need be detained. 

Davenport, Ia. The school board has asked 
Supt. F. L. Smart to make a special study of the 
possibilities of an intermediate school. It is 
planned to distribute the three upper grades and 
the first year of the high school in three separate 
buildings. 

Saugus, Mass. A Junior High School Building 
The building will cost 


is in course of erection. 
about $75,000. 
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OUR color work will be better done if your 


pupils have Devoe School Water Colors. | Extract from Diploma 
of Award 
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Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 


These colors are of extra strength and of unvarying 


uniformity. 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


We offer a larger assortment of color boxes than you'll 
30 Styles prepared in cakes, pans and 
Headquarters for School Art Supplies, Modeling, 


get elsewhere. 
tubes. 


Tempera Work, Mechanical Drawing, etc. 


for catalogue; sent free on request. 


Devoe 


14-16 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 
Fulton & William Sts. 
New York 


Belfast, Me. The board has returned to the 
one-session plan for the high school. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board has ordered that 
the high school day be lengthened one hour, be- 
ginning with the first of October and ending with 
the close of the fall term. The longer school day 
is necessary to make up time lost thru the infan- 
tile paralysis quarantine. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. A total of fourteen committees 
of principals and teachers of high schools have 
been appointed by Supt. W. M. Davidson to de- 
vise new methods of instruction for students in 
the upper grades. 

Under the plan, each committee is to prepare 
a syllabus on some particular branch or branches 
of study and submit a preliminary report to Supt. 
Davidson. The final report which is to be made 
not later than January first, is to be printed and 
distributed among the teaching staff with the 
opening of the second term in February. 

In outlining the work to be done, Dr. Davidson 
made a brief but clear explanation of the pur- 
pose of the new course. He pointed out that 
while a dead level of uniformity in high schools 
is most undesirable because of its effect on the 
teacher and pupil, still a proper and reasonable 
degree of uniformity in the work of the several] 
schools is essential to proper development. It 
is the purpose of the course to establish within 
the teaching force a uniform point of view with 
respect to the course of instruction. Special 
attention is to be given to the arrangement of a 
flexible system that shall obviate lockstep meth- 
ods and give to the student the widest possible 
latitude in the selection of subjects. 

The first mid-year graduation for the high 
schools will occur in February, 1917, when the 
mid-year senior classes will leave the schools. 

Middletown, Conn. An employment bureau has 
been opened in the high school for the benefit of 
students who desire work after school hours. 
Any citizen who has work that students can do 
is urged to communicate with the bureau. 

Ashtabula Harbor, O. A Junior High School 
comprising the seventh, eighth and ninth grades, 
has been opened in the high school building. 

Marlboro, Mass. A Junior High School 
been opened in the Center School 
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Sioux City, Ia. The board is considering the 
adoption of a checking system by which it is 
proposed to eliminate truancy among the high 
school boys. 

According to the plan, tickets are to be issued 
to the teachers for each member of the class. At 
the end of the class period, the tickets of delin- 
quents are to be collected by a clerk or student 
and taken to the office. If the office fails to locate 
the truant, the parents or guardians will be com- 
municated with at once. The school has an en- 
rollment of about 1,500 students. 

Springfield, Ill. The board has granted addi- 
tional privileges to seventh-grade students thru 
the discontinuance of district boundaries and a 
choice of attendance at the eighth grade school or 
the Junior High School. The city has four of 
these schools. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The board proposes the ex- 
tension of the junior high school plan with the 
purpose of adjusting the schools to the needs of 
the individual and the community. The change 
involves the reorganization of the senior high 
school in co-operation with the Dunwoody Insti 
tute and the Girls’ Vocational High School. 

Waltham, Mass. A iwo-year commercial course 
has been introduced in the St. Charles School 
The course is the beginning of high school work 
in the school. 

Easthampton, Mass. A Junior High School has 
been established at Payson Hall. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. A teacher-training school 
has been established in the high school. The 
course covers four years but graduates of the 
school may complete the work in one year. Com- 
pletion of the work entitles the student to a 
Normal School credit. 

Butte, Mont. A lunch counter has been opened 
at the high school. 

Palo Alto, Cal. A course in Spanish has been 
introduced in the high school. 

The new High School at Dover, Ohio, was 
dedicated on September 4th. The building con 
tains fifty rooms devoted to instruction, labora- 
tory and shop purposes. Coincidently with the 
opening of the school a new course of study ar- 
ranged by Supt. F. P. Geiger and Mr. S. O. Mase, 
Frincipal, was put in force. 
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The establishment of a complete advisory 
system for the high school at Springfield, Mo., 
along the plan of the large high schools of the 
country, has been suggested by Principal E. E. 
Dodd of the school. The system is designed to 
bring the faculty members in closer touch with 
the students, and to give the individual student 
closer supervision and competent advice on the 
problems that confront him in school work 

The new plan provides for the division of the 
entire student body of 1,072 students into groups 
of from thirty to forty students each. Each sec- 
tion will be under the direction of a faculty mem- 
ber, who will act in the capacity of advisor. 

The division of the students into groups allows 
the instructors to get into closer personal touch 
with the students than is possible under the gen- 
el1al supervisory system now followed. Under 
the regular plan, none of the faculty members 
are particularly responsible for any individual 
student. They are not able to become acquainted 
with all the students and rarely get into personal 
touch with any of them. 

Under the advisory plan, the faculty members 
in charge of the different groups, will look after 
the grades of the students, assist in the mapping 
of courses of study adapted to the individual, 
assist in the solving of difficulties, control the 
conduct of the students, and in a general way 
better the individual work of the students with 
the aid of their experience. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 

Dallas, Tex. A course in playground work is 
to be offered this year by the kindergarten train- 
ing school conducted under the direction of the 
Free Kindergarten Association. The course will 
include a number of lectures, covering the theory 
of play, various phases of child psychology and 
a number of practical field demonstrations. The 
course is intended for professional directors al- 
ready in the work who desire to broaden their 
knowledge, and for grade teachers in the schools. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The Minnehaha School has 
$1,289.37 in school savings and a percentage of 
92 in the relation of deposits to attendance. The 
Jackson School has $2,216.89 in deposits and the 
Adams School has $3,823.67. 
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LaSalle, Ill. Special instruction in violin music 
has been introduced in the schools. A private in- 
structor has been employed to give a part of her 
time to the grades. 

Denver, Colo. An opportunity school, offering 
work in the manual arts and business subjects, 
has been opened in the Longfellow grade school. 
In addition to the special subjects there will be 
instruction in the subjects of the elementary 
school. 

Massillon, O. A school savings system has 
been introduced in the schools. 

The school authorities of St. Paul, Minn., have 
entered into a three-year contract with the A. N, 
Palmer Company for the use of the Palmer writ- 
ing system in the schools. 

Galesburg, Ill. A system of school savings has 
been introduced in the schools. 

Beardstown, Ill. A school savings system has 
been adopted. 

A slant system of writing will be taught in the 
schools of Kansas. The state board of education 
has adopted a new series of writing books to 
replace the vertical books used since 1895. 

The school board of Wheeling, W. Va., has pur- 
chased an old, roomy, Southern mansion for the 
home economics department. This purchase was 
due to a suggestion by Supt. C. E. Githens. The 
pupils will undertake the work of refinishing the 
interior and will also furnish the necessary equip- 
ment for a complete home. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
Oct. 2-6—Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America at Grand Rapids. H. S. Braucher, 
Secy., New York City. Probable attendance, 700. 


Oct. 5-7—Southern Minnesota Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Mankato. Miss Kate Sparrows, Secy., 
Mankato. Probable attendance, 500. There will 


be an educational exhibit. 

Oct, 11-13—Upper Peninsula Educational Asso- 
ciation—Michigan at Menominee. J. E. Lautner, 
Secy., Marquette. Probable attendance, 1,200. 

Oct. 12-14—Illinois Valley Section—Northern 
lilinois Teachers’ Association at Moline. W. R. 
Foster, Secy., Ottawa. Probable attendance, 
1.50. There will be an educational exhibit. 


Oct, 12-14—Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Burlington. Etta Franklin, Secy., Rut- 
land. Probable attendance, 1,500. There will be 
an educational and commercial exhibit. 

Oct. 13—Massachusetts Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation at Worcester. Albert Robinson, Secy., 
Peabody. Probable attendance, 150. 

Oct. 13-14—Central Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Wausau. Wm. Milne, Pres., Merrill. 
Probable attendance, 500. 

Oct. 17-19—New York State Council of Super- 
intendents at Poughkeepsie. Rovillus R. Rogers, 
Pres., Jamestown, N. Y. Probable attendance, 
150. 

Oct. 19—New Hampshire Teachers’ Association 
at Concord. Harriet S. Emmons, Secy., Concord. 
Probable attendance, 1,250. 

Oct. 20-21—North Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Ashland. Lida E. Doolittle, Secy., Ash- 
land. Probable attendance, 350. There will be 
an educational and commercial exhibit. 

Oct. 21—Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation 
at Cambridge. Ernest Makechnie, Secy., Somer- 
ville. Probable attendance, 125. 

Oct. 24-25—Indiana City Superintendents’ Re- 
search Club at La Porte. E. J. Liewelyn, Secy., 
Mt. Vernon. Probable attendance, 30. 

Oct. 25—Indiana Town and City Superintend- 
ents’ Association at indianapolis. C. E. Derby- 
shire, Secy., Portland, Ind. 

Oct. 25-27—Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Indianapolis. J. B. Pearcy, Secy., Indian- 
apolis. 

Oct. 25-28—Washington Educational Associa- 
tion at Spokane. O. C. Whitney, Secy., Tacoma. 
Probable attendance, 4,000. 

Oct. 26-27—Maine Teachers’ Association at 
Portland. Glen W. Starkey, Secy., Augusta. 

Oct. 26-28—Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion at Providence. M. Davitt Carroll, Secy., 
Providence. Probable attendance, 2,200. There 
will be a commercial exhibit. 

Oct. 26-28—East Tennessee Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Knoxville. D. S. Burleson, Secy., John- 
son City. Probable attendance, 1,000. 

Oct. 26-28—Western Section—Northern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association at Dixon. Lewis Reisner, 
Pres., Belvidere. 


Oet. 26-28—Northwestern Section — Northern 
Illinois Teachers’ Association at Dixon. Ida 
Voight, Secy., Freeport. Probable attendance, 
1,000. 

Nov. 1-4—Minnesota Associated School Boards 
—Minnesota Educational Association at St. Paul. 
Mrs. H. Witherstine, Secy., Rochester, Minn. 

Nov. 1-4—Minnesota Educational Association at 
St. Paul. Miss Isabel Williams, Pres., St. Paul. 

Nov. 2-3—Michigan State Teachers’ Association 
at Grand Rapids. John P. Everett, Secy., Kala- 
mazoo. Probable attendance, 7,000. 

Nov. 2-4—Colorado Teackers’ Association at 
Denver. H. B. Smith, Secy., Denver. Probable 
attendance, 3,000. There will be an educational 
and commercial exhibit. 

Nov. 2-4—Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Milwaukee. M. A. Bussewitz, Secy., Mil- 
waukee. 

Nov. 8-10—Nebraska State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Omaha. E. U. Graff, Secy., Omaha. 

Nov. 9—School Board Section—Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association at Omaha. L. H. Thorn- 
burg, Secy., Alexandria. Probable attendance, 
200. 

Nov. 9-10—Kansas Association of Mathematics 
Teachers at Topeka. Eleanora Harris, Secy., 
Hutchinson. Probable attendance, 150. 

Nov. 15-17—North Dakota Educational Associa- 
tion at Fargo. W. E. Parsons, Secy., Bismarck. 

Nov. 16-17—Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern States at Dur- 
ham. Bert E. Young, Pres., Nashville, Tenn. 

Nov. 16-18—Missouri Negro Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at St. Louis. C. G. Williams, Secy., Boon- 
ville. 

OPENS NEW YEAR. 

The Gregg Writer, which is devoted to the pro- 
mction of the Gregg system of shorthand and to 
the cause of commercial education in general, 
began its nineteenth year with the September 
issue. The new volume has a new typographical 
dress and has been considerably improved both 
editorially and mechanically. Superintendents 
of schools and teachers of commercial subjects 
may obtain a subscription to the Gregg Writer 
by addressing the Gregg Publishing Company, 77 
Madison Ave., New York City. 
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THE PRANG COMPANY’S NEW 
BUILDING. 

Of the school book publishers who have spe- 
cialized in art education, the Prang Company has 
been the pioneer, both in time and in presenting 
to American schools, new methods in art teaching. 
Louis Prang who organized the business sixty 
years ago, was the first American lithographer 
to reproduce oil paintings in full color and to 
publish fine Christmas cards and valentines. His 
interest in both art and education led him to 
print the first drawing books for school use. To 
his energetic and sacrificing work is largely due 
the early extension of elementary art instruction 
and the introduction of water colors. 

For thirty years the Prang Company was one 
of a small group of Boston houses which pub- 
lished the bulk of American textbooks. The firm 
removed its main office to New York about 1886, 
when its growing business thruout the country 
demanded closer contact With the schools of the 
country. 

Within the past two months, the firm has again 
removed its home office, this time to Chicago. 
This change calls attention to the fact that Chi 
cago is rapidly becoming important as a publish- 
ing center, particularly of school books. It is an 
economical axiom that the point of manufacture 
of any product should be near the source of sup- 
ply and at the center of its market. Western 
authors are writing an increasing number of suc- 
cessful textbooks for the country, and Chicago 
is a natural manufacturing and shipping center 
for all school book publishers. The Prang Com- 
pany is the first of the old Boston houses to make 
Chicago its home office. 

In order to accommodate the increasing bus- 














Kansas City, Mo. schools have se- 
lected Medart steel lockers and gym- 
nasium equipment for their magnifi- 
cent new high school buildings. 

Medart equipment is used where 
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iness of the Chicago headquarters, the company 
has purchased the beautiful building shown in 
the illustration on this page. The building is 
located at 1922 Calumet Avenue, in the center of 
what was formerly the most exclusive residence 
district on the south side. The building was 
erected by the late Marshall Field at a cost of 
$250,000 and was designed by the well known 
architect, Daniel H. Burnham. It is wholly fire- 
proof and has one of the finest colonial interiors 
in the city of Chicago. 

The house is situated directly on the lake and 
is separated from the shore only by a beautiful 
park. The grounds are beautifully laid out and 
are enclosed with a high wrought-iron fence. 
After very few minor alterations the house has 
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been occupied exclusively for the offices of the 
firm and for lunch and rest rooms for the em 
ployes. 

The new Prang building is located in the center 
of the new school publishing district, which has 
grown up in Chicago within recent years between 
Eighteenth and Twenty-second Streets. It can be 
reached within a few minutes’ ride on any Cot- 
tage Grove car going south on Wabash Avenue. 


New Historical Maps. 

The McConnell School Supply Company which 
removed its offices and factory from Philadelphia 
to Chicago during the past summer, has an- 
nounced the publication of a series of pupils’ 
Maps of American History. 
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New, Home of the Prang Company at 1922 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 
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Mr. John W. Shideler, formerly principal of the 
Hawthorne School, Sioux City, Ia., has resigned 
to accept the superintendency at Vermillion, 
S. D. 

Mr. John F. Scully of Arlington, Mass., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Brock- 
ton, to succeed George L. Farley. 

Mr. Wells A. Hall, formerly principal of the 
high school at Concord, Mass., has been relieved 
of the duties of that position, in order that he 
may devote his entire time to the superintend- 
ent’s office. Mr. W. B. Goddard has been elected 
as his assistant. 

Mr. B. E. McCormick, formerly principal of the 
high school at La Crosse, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools to succeed L. 
P. Benezet. Mr. McCormick is succeeded in his 
former position by Mr. Samuel E. Tift. 

Mr. S. P. Waltrip, formerly principal of the 
Brunner School, Houston Heights, Tex., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools for the en- 
suing year. 

Mr. H. H. Faust, formerly principal of the 
Washington School at Hibbing, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Janesville, 
Wis. 

Mr. Frederick B. Darling of Walton, N. Y., has 
entered upon his duties as superintendent of 
schools at Dunkirk, N. Y. He succeeds N. L. 
Englehardt. 

Tiffin, O. The board has raised the salary of 
Supt. C. A. Krout from $2,000 to $2,250 per year. 

Mr. Clyde M. Hill of Springfield, Mo., has 
been appointed Supervisor of Junior High 
Schools for the state of Vermont. Mr. Hill will 
have under his direction the eleven junior high 
schools of the state. These include the four old 
oues and seven newly established schools. 
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Mr. Hill previous to his appointment in Ver- 
mont, was an instructor in the Missouri State 
Ncrmal School and director of the model junior 
high school. 

Mr. B. O. Skinner of Athens, O., has entered 
upon his duties as superintendent of schools at 
Marietta. Mr. Skinner was elected for a three- 
year term, at a salary of $2,300 per year. 

Mr. F. B. Knight of Ipswich, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Danvers, 
with a substantial increase in salary. 

Mr. James F. Hosic has been granted a leave 
of absence from the Chicago Normal College to 
pursue advanced studies in English at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Mr. F. O. Randall, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Moscow, Idaho, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Flathead County High School at 
Kalispell, Mont. 

Mr. B. Floyd Sitalcup, formerly superintendent 
at Veedersburg, Ind., has assumed charge of the 
schools at Paulding, Ohio. 

Mr. Charles M. Parker, editor and publisher of 
the School News, died at Decatur, Ill., on August 
25, following a long illness. Mr. Parker was the 
publisher of a list of school classics and of gen- 
eral educational books, and was one of the strong 
leaders in educational affairs in Illinois. Mr. 
Parker has been succeeded in his work by his 
wife and his son, Roy Parker. The School News 
will be continued along the lines conducted by 
Mr. Parker. 

The Buffalo school board has appointed Mr. 
Charles A. McMahon to conduct a survey of the 
school system. 

Dr. A. F. Nightingale and his wife celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of their wedding on 
August 24. Dr. Nightingale, previous to his re- 
tirement, two years ago, was identified with edu- 
cational work in Chicago and Cook County for a 
period of 46 years. 

George W. Beasley, city superintendent of 
schools of Peoria, Ill., asked and received a re- 
duction of his salary. He was appointed this 
spring and allowed $4,000 a year. To save him 
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the payment of income tax, the board made his 
salary $3,999.99. 

George N. Child, for a number of years super- 
visor of the grammar grades of the Salt Lake 
schools, has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of schools. In his new position, Mr. 
Child will work under the superintendent and 
will also act as supervisor of the grammar grade 
department. The promotion carries with it a 
salary of $3,400. 

Mr. George C. Minard of Bristol, R. I., has re- 
signed to become superintendent of schools at 
Arlington, Mass. 

Mr. John M. Mills, of Ogden, Utah, has accepted 
the position of assistant to Supt. W. A. Wirt of 
Gary, Ind. Mr. Mills will devote a portion of 
his time to visitors at the schools and the re- 
mainder to lectures on the Gary system. 

The Wisconsin State Department has recently 
been enlarged by the employment of four state 
supervisors as follows: Miss Maybell Bush, 
Supervisor of City Grades, Mr. S. M. Thomas, 
Supervisor of High School, Mr. J. M. Dorrans, 
Supervisor of Manual Training, Dr. W. W. 
Theisen, expert in educational tests. 


Mr. W. F. Webster, recently named as assistant 
superintendent of schools at Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been assigned to the West High School. 


Mr. E. N. Bonnell has been appointed Director 
of Night Schools at St. Paul, Minn. 


Miss Alice Russell has been appointed Super- 
visor of the Schools for Exceptional Children at 
Denver, Colo. 

Mr. A. N. Farmer, formerly with the Wisconsin 
School Survey and later educational organizer 
for the National Cash Register Company, has 
been chosen advisor to the school board of Dis- 
trict No. 5, at Evanston, III. 


Miss Carrie A. DeNike has been unanimously 
elected as president of the board of education at 
Salamanca, N. Y. Miss DeNike is the first woman 
to be elected to the board, or to any office in the 
city. She was elected as one of the two mem- 
bers at large at the first election held three years 
ago, and at the last election, was re-elected to 
the same office. 
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where you have no appropriation to build on a large scale. 


OVER 1000 M. & M. GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS stalled our Economy Drawing Tables in your school be sure to investi- 
—now in use all over the U.S. Suitable, any climate, low in price, substantial, comfortable gate and we will be glad to give you all particulars. Write today for 
—scientifically ventilated—perfect in every detail. No carpenter work. All complete when our latest catalog. 


shipped. Simply match up plainly marked sections. Can be taken down and set up without 


wana | o trouble. 


ee prices. 
MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 95 Main Street, 


LL SIZES—ALL PRICES. WRITE for Free Catalog containing designs, plans, speci- Economy Drawing Table Co. Nasby Bldg. Toledo, Ohio 


THE MONTCLAIR HIGH SCHOOL. 


(Continued from Page 29) 
dling 6,000 cu. ft. of air per minute, two toilet 
room exhaust fans each handling 3,000 ecu. ft. 
per minute and one laboratory fume exhaust fan 
discharging 900 cu. ft. per minute. The last 
named fan is connected to the fume hoods in the 
chemical laboratory. 

The plumbing work is very high grade thru- 
out and consists of automatic compression water 
closets with local vent connection into alberene 
stone vent spaces back of the fixtures. These 
vent spaces are carried up and connected to the 
toilet exhaust fan. The teachers’ and special 
water closets have oil operated flush valves. The 
urinals.are of trough type built of alberene stone 
and are also locally vented; they are flushed with 
vitreous automatic flush tanks. 

The lavatories are wall hung without backs 
and have faucets concealed under the slab with 
only the push button exposed. The water enters 
a mixing chamber formed in the lavatory and 
after mixing pours into the bowl thru a small 
orifice thus giving the advantages of tempered 
water with practically no metal work exposed 
above the top of the fixture. All exposed metal 
work around the plumbing fixtures is of red 
metal except that underneath the lavatories and 
sinks where it is of brass enameled white. 

The drinking water fountains are of wall 
hung type vitreous ware with vitreous bubbling 
cup and hand control. 

In connection with the gymnasium, individual 
girls’ showers are installed with slotted heads on 
ball joints so that the shower baths can be used 
without wetting the hair. For the boys a shower 
room is provided with a rain head gang shower 
and several individual stalls. The hot water 
supply to the showers is carried thru regulators 





Every Table Is Guaranteed 


to give entire satisfaction. 
Durability and convenience 
are built right into our 
drawing tables. 


Economy Drawing Tables 


are now being installed in 
hundreds of schools thruout 
the United States and this 
fact alone proves their prac- 
ticability. Our tables assist 
the student very maierially 
in making good drawings and 
sketches. 





If you have not already in- 








SAGINAW, MICH. 





so that it is impossible to get water of more than’ dividual mixing valve in the stalls or by the in 


100 degrees temperature. This water can be tem-_ structor at the controlling valve in the gang 
pered down to clear cold water either by an in- shower room. (Contluded on Page 62 
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SHOWERS IN MONTCLAIR HIGH SCHOOL, 


Typical Shower for Girls. It is fitted with a ball Automatic Regulators to Prevent Scalding. They deliver water 
joint slotted head. at a uniform temperature of 100° Fahrenheit. 
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Children Can Now Attend School 


without fear of contracting contagious diseases from germs 
which are circulated and carried thru the schoolroom. These 
float upon the finer particles of dust and dirt and help to spread 
infection. 


You can now have a clean schoolroom and with very little 


bother. The cleaning system can be settled once and for all 
time thru the installation of the 


TULEC “tan” 


This not only cleans every schoolroom and corridor with- 
out raising dust, but it also takes the germ laden dust to an 
air tight vessel in the basement where it can be destroyed in 


WN 
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\) 


the furnace. 


Cleaner. 


ing, etc. 





7 Hurford Street 


Your oldest schoolroom can be made modern at a very 
reasonable expense thru the installation of a Tuec Vacuum 


Expert advice. We make suggestions in regard to pip- 


Write today for all particulars. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CANTON, OHIO 




















In nye sone by— 


mer: before the importance 
memes §«6of pure air was gener- 
erally understood- 
schools were indiffer- 
ently heated with old 
fashioned stoves. We 
now realize that, if 
pupils are to have alert 
minds and healthy 
bodies, they must be 
supplied with an abun- 
dance of fresh air 
warmed to the proper 
temperature. 








THE 
INTERNATIONAL ONE Room SCHOOL HEATER 


is properly designed to fill this need. It is 
attractive in appearance, of durable con- 
stfuction and carefully planned to comply 
with the requirements of the various 
states having ventilation statutes. 


Send for Catalog 4010 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER Co. 


saprnoves ev 


UTICA, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
601 W. 27th St. 1933-35 Wentworth Ave. 
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The Wonderful ‘‘Bactericide’’ and Cleanser for Schools. 

Great for Floors. Kotar reaches and removes the dirt, germs and 
vermin. 

Kotar solution should be used regularly to flush the toilet. 

Used in solution, so its cost is small. 











engine 20th Century Soap 


- for Schools 





This is the well-known Cleanser for Schools—acknowledged the best 
and used in hundreds of Schools all over America. 


It is manufactured from pure vegetable oils exclusively and where 
it is used for cleaning floors a bright polished appearance will be obtained 
instead of the dull gray color which is so often caused by soaps containing 
an excess of alkali. Our soap can be used with 
the very best results for cleaning all woodwork, 
furniture, and finished surfaces. One of the most 
successful uses that it is now being put to in 
the schools is that of cleaning slate blackboards. 
The original black finish will be brought out to 
the best advantage, removing all chalk marks 
in the most thorough manner. 


We are headquarters for all School Supplies, 
including Liquid Soaps, Paper Towels, Toilet 
Paper, Mops, Brushes, etc. Get our prices. 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 
700-704 West Division St., Chicago, II. 
Western Office: M. M. Clark, Manager, 203 S. Craig Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 


Eastern Office: Gordon B. Sawyer, Manager, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass 
St. Louis Office: Navarre Blidg., 6th and Chestnut Sts. 
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SANITARY STEEL 
ADJUSTABLE-STATIONARY 
SCHOOL DESKS 


Endorsed by Eminent Medical and 
Educational Authorities. 


Used EXCLUSIVELY by Hundreds 
of Schoo! Boards. 


Guaranteed Non-Breakable 
Lighter Weight—Lower Freight 


“THE CHALLENGE" AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Adjustable Chair Desk STEEL FURNITURE CO. 
1488 Buchanan Ave., S. W., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





“THE BESSEMER” 
Stationary Desk 








Bronze Memorial 
Tablets 





Designs and Estimates 
Free 


Send for free illustrated 
Booklet 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 











BRERGERS STEEL [ocKERS 


ROVIDE asafe, sanitary and convenient place for storage 

of clothing- promoting system and order among pupils. 
They are neat, attractive, durable, fire-retardant, flexible 
in arrangement, require small floor space and are reason- 
able in cost. 


Owing to the demand for Berger’s Steel Lockers, in- 
quiries should - sent us now for delivery three or ao 
months hence. Write for full particulars and Folder Y 
and plan your installation as soon as possible. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, Ohio 


Branches: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, _ Chicago 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, San Francisco 
Export Dept.: Berger Bldg., New York City, U. 8. A 

















The Peabody School Furniture Go., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we 
solicit your inqui- 
ries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 








GCHOOL Boards and others contemplating put- 

ting in a better class of School Furniture are 
requested to correspond with us. If you expect to 
standardize your School you can get the best and 
quickest service from us. Long years 
in the business have given us an exper- 
ience that you should not hesitate to 
take advantage of. Look at the illus- 
tration of the New Lifting Lid Desk. 
Light, graceful, strong, reinforced 
castings made from semi-steel. No other 
desk like it. Let us send you a sample of 
one of the many different styles of School 
Desks that we make. We know they will 
please. Remember the place andthe name. 


Haney School Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 







(Concluded from Page 60) boiler room. The hot water circulation in this 


The hot water supply for the building is fur- 
nished by a 500 gallon storage tank which con- 
tains a steam coil and is also heated by a coal fixture so supplied. 
heater for summer use when the steam plant is 
out of service. 

The hot water supply is on a circulating sys- 











TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
For the Physical Development of Children 


We carry a complete line of the most popular play- 
ground apparatus on the market. Let the children 
play but give them the right kind of an apparatus and 
thereby prevent accidents. Our Playground Appara- 
tus is durable, strong and safe. 
Now used in many of the largest 
parks and school playgrounds in 
the country. We guarantee every 
piece of Playground Apparatus 
we make. Write today for our 
new catalog on Playground Ap- 
paratus. 


W.. S. TOT HILL cstadiisnes 1975, 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 













school is unusually successful it being possible 
to draw hot water almost immediately from any 


In the boiler room a pneumatic water system 
is installed which insures the upper stories of 
the school a supply of water at proper pressure 


Tou avoid excessive pressure on the fixtures dur- 
ing fires a pressure reducing valve which will not 
supply water in excess of 45 lbs. is used. 

Fire protection, consisting of fire standpipes 
with brass angle valves, brass hose racks and 75 
feet of 24 in. linen hose, is installed so that all 
portions of the building are thoroly protected. 


tem. All the water is carried up to the ceiling should the street supply ever fall below 45 lbs. 


space above the top story where it is horizontally 
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CROSS SECTION OF BOYS’ TOILET ROOM, MONTCLAIR HIGH SCHOOL. 


This was made necessary by the fact that the 
distributed to supplies located at the required local water company is under guarantee to sup- 
points. A return line is taken from the bottom ply only 30 lbs. which is not sufficient to properly 
of each of these supplies back to the tank in the flush the compression closets on the top floor. 


WHAT WILL THE SCHOOL BOARD DO 
WITH STAMMERING? 
(Continued from Page 30) 
class of nervousness; what authority, pinned 
down, will say that women are immune to ner- 
vousness, and nine-tenths more so than men! 
However, the educator may satisfy himself from 
any authority that the prohibition of the dis- 
-"0 t order in infancy is a remedy by asking that 
Pris authority to put in writing over his signature 
lg the statement that it is not. The request will 
not be granted, it is safe to say. The authority 
ol will not, of course, uphold the treatment of 
stammering in the schools by the regular teach- 
ers and by the simple means of hastening the 
natural outgrowth by forbidding the habit. 
There are practically no authorities who are not 
committed to some theory or treatment which 
they would prefer to maintain or at least not 


. & 


3.5 Dz 
_ (ke wy she , ; ‘ 
d | dee aN aaah contradict. One notable exception is Dr. Albert 
. 7 ras 
J 


Liebmann of Berlin. He has renounced breath- 
ing exercises and articulatory exercises and his 
treatment consists merely of restraining the 
stammering and encouraging natural speech. In 























Le ollll | | ose the common schools, in which approximately ten 
=r an tT T years is available, restraint of the stammering 
oe ranry | ie is alone sufficient to bring about the recovery 

ek . of even violent cases. Of course some co-opera- 
i tion on the part of the stammerer and his par- 


ents is necessary, but that is almost inevitable. 
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36 BEAVER STREET 





Have You Investigated the New System of 


Recording School Disbursements 
As adopted by the State of New York? 


This system was the result of intelligent study by men who 
know the need. Has the endorsement of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, the National Education Association and the Educa- 
tion Department of the State of New York. 


This system is not intended for a complete accounting system, 
but the claim is made that it will fit in ‘with any accounting 
system now in use, making simple and easy the report to the 
Federal Government. 


Orders have already been received from several different 
states and commendatory letters are being received daily. 


Write for further information and price-list to 


C.F. WILLIAMS @® SON., Inc. 


FRED A. WILLIAMS, Treas. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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lf parents knew what they should, they would 
stop the disorder so quickly that it would never 
reach the teacher; but parents are not under 
authority and they cannot be required to learn 
or to apply the learning; teachers are under 
authority, and can be required to do both. They 
are society’s last line of defense against the dis- 
order. 

But if the school board cannot obtain direct 
warrant from the authorities for treating stam- 
mering in the schools by the simple expedient 
of prohibiting it, what defense has it against 
opposition to that treatment? The school board 
can say, “After waiting for generations for a 
solution from the investigators, and after seeing 
all prospect of a solution disappear under an 
incomprehensible mass of discussion, we have 
adopted the simple home remedy proved by wise 
parents from the time the race began to talk: 
Cease your opposition until you can show some- 
thing equally efficacious and equally free from 
cost, inconvenience, favoritism, and interference 
with the regular teachers.” 

Prohibit stammering on school property. 


AN OLD READER. 

If a present-day superintendent applied his 
scientific tests to the textbooks of the eighties 
and early nineties of the last century, it is cer- 
tain that he could point out many defects. It is 
not likely, however, that the majority of men and 
women who constituted the school children of 
that period would agree with him in his con- 
demnation of books that bring back childhood 
memories. The editor of the Columbus (0O.) 
Journal expresses rather strongly the love for 
the old school books: 

“We have been looking long for a ‘McGuffey’s 
Fifth Reader,’ the old textbook we used at school 
in the sunny days of youth. At last we found 
one and now it occupies a prominent place in our 
library. Every page is filled with culture, wis- 
dom and aspiration. It is possible that no one 


book has made a deeper impression upon the men 
of 50 or 60 years now living than this old reader. 
On the trolley, the other day, we happened to 
quote a piece of a paragraph from it to a friend, 
when he completed the quotation. Then we es- 
gayed a fragment from another paragraph, and 
he gave the rest. We tried another, same result. 
Then we discovered that fully three-fourths of his 
intellectual endowment, like our own, had been 
furnished by that book. 

“Then we recounted the various articles, and 
nearly all of them had a line or two in our mem- 
ories. There were Halleck, Willis, Dick, Gold- 
smith, Percival, Irving, Campbell, Longfellow, 
Sigourney, Benjamin, Bryant, Cooper, White and 
that whole gallaxy of glories who furnished the 
thought and aspiration of the past century. There 
is no school book among all the readers, gram- 
mars, arithmetics, geographies, histories, rhetor- 
ics, sciences that has done as much good as 
McGuffey’s Fifth Reader. Its lessons are a guid- 
ing influence in the lives of thousands of prom- 
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inent men and women’ today. 

“Every article in it is pure literature and every 
poem real poetry. Of all the books we have read 
in our life, we can remember more from this old 
reader than from any other book. And it has 
more than a memory of words and sentences; it 
is the flavor, the unction, the soul of things that 
made life what it is. There is not an article in 
the whole index that is not worth reading over 
several times. 

“There are Pitts’s Reply to Walpole, Hayne’s 
and Webster’s debate, Addison’s Allegory—Dis- 
content; How the Water Comes Down at Lodore, 
Scott’s Tournament, The Lone Indian, Darkness 
by Byron, The Sick Scholar by Dickens, Macro 
Bozzaris, Song of the Greek Bard, Discontented 
Pendulum, Lochinvar, The Fourteenth Congress, 
Origin of Property by Blackstone, God in Nature, 
and so on to the extent of 469 articles, all of this 
cbharacter—uplifting, instructive, inspiring. No 
wonder this book dwells in the minds of the re- 
ceding generation like a beautiful benediction.” 
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PLAN OF TYPICAL BOYS’ TOILET ROOM, MONTCLAIR HIGH SCHOOL 
(Compare with Cross Section on page 62.) 
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New Editions of 


Popular Textbooks 


Greg¢ Shorthand Manual 


All the good features are retained but the work has been 
simplified and rearranged, making the teaching of GREGG 
SHORTHAND even easier than before. 
extensions of principles have been incorporated. Several 
important prefixes and suffixes and the commoner be- 
ginnings and endings of business letters are introduced 
early. The reading and writing exercises are entirely new. 
The rules have been more simply worded and their appli- 
cation more fully illustrated. Teachers who have seen 
this edition are enthusiastic in their approval. 


Bound in cloth 


Teachers’ Examination Copy 1.00 


Rational Typewriting 


Enlarged to cover a more extensive course, but so flexibly 
arranged as to be equally well adapted to short courses. 
Its uniquely successful pedagogic principles have been 
followed and many new features added. Drills in Con- 
centration facilitate keyboard mastery and Drills in 
Acceleration lay the foundation for high speed. 
Studies illustrating modern arrangements of business 
letters and documents train students in the artistry of 
typewriting, which is further developed by drills in Origi- 
Speed Studies graded ac- 
cording to stroke intensity establish high-speed technique. 


nal Concentration Work. 


Printed in full-size typewriter type and 


bound in cloth 


Teachers’ Examination Copy ae 


Write for examination copies to Dept. S.B. /. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago 


All the recent 


$1.50 


Bureau; 


Style 


$1.00 aggerated. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


San Francisco Boston 








Atlanta 





The New 
Geographies 


Brigham & McFarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography 


By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, A. M., Professor of 
Geology, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., and 
CHARLES T. McFARLANE, Ph. D., Professor of Geogra- 
phy, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


First Book 72 Cents 


Some of the features that make these new books superior are: 


Their division of the States into the natural 
groups adopted by the United States Census 


The fullness and vividness with which they treat 
industrial and commercial life; 


| Their superb new maps; 

Their uncommon illustrations, which have al- 
most stereoscopic reality; 

Their convenient size—a happy medium, neither 
so large as to be unwieldy, nor so small as to 
compel the crowding of the maps: 

Their style, which is direct and appealing, simple 
without being condescending, informative with- 
out being pedantic, graphic without being ex- 


Descriptive circular sent on request 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Second Book $1.24 


330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Health Work in the Public Schools. 

By Leonard P. Ayres and May Ayres. 59 pages. 
The Survey Committee of the Cleveland Founda- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This little volume is one of the series of re- 
ports of the Cleveland school survey. It makes 
clear that the sum of $36,000 spent for maintain- 
ing 86 school dispensaries and clinics and for the 
salaries of sixteen physicians, an oculist and 27 
nurses insures for each child in the schools con- 
ditions of health and vitality to take advantage 
of his educational opportunities. 

The report praises the general work of both 
physicians and nurses and finds much of value 
in the standardization of work, dental and eye 
clinics, home followup work, ete. It urges that 
the department of health be unified and its con- 
trol centralized under the superintendent of 
schools. As a picture of a typical American city 
plan of health control and education, the book 
deserves wide study. It affords especially a 
basis for comparison and for progressive plan- 
ning. 


Bibliography of English for Engineers. 

By Wilbur O. Sypherd. Cloth, 63 pages. 
Foresman & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

This very complete bibliography of recent lit- 
erature on English for Engineers should be in 
the hands of every teacher of the subject. It 
will be found valuable also by teachers in tech- 
nical high schools and trade schools. 


Scott, 


Industrial Arts Design. 

By William H. Varnum. 
Price, $1.50. 
Ill. 

Art teaching in American schools has under- 
gene radical changes since the sensible principle 
of “art for life’s sake” replaced the vague theory 


Boards, 248 pages. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 





of “art for art's sake.” The present book reflects 
the present tendency of relating art instruction 
closely to the school shop work. 

The author has succeeded splendidly in com- 
bining the viewpoint of beth art instructor and 
shop teacher and the theories and rules which 
he has formulated are all practical and directly 
usable. They have this splendid characteristic: 
they apply directly to the processes of working 
the materials used in school shops and they 
guard the student against impractical designs 
which are unfitted to the technique of the crafts 
Chapters one to five deal with elementary prob- 
lems of mass and its divisions and appendages; 
chapters six to eight discuss contour enrichment 
and chapters nine to fourteen take up the dif- 
ficult problems of surface enrichment. The use 
of color is practically presented in chapters fif- 
teen to seventeen. An appendix suggests a 
course in applied design for thin metal and clay. 

The book is splendidly illustrated and with the 
exception of overlarge cuts on pages 71, 100 and 
109 is itself a model of typographical design. 


Graded Writing Books. 
By Albert W. Clark. Books I and II. Price, 
$1.08 per dozen. Ginn & Co., Boston, Chicago 
This is an abbreviated course of the author’s 
well known texts. The books are intended for 
the first and second grades. 


Outline and Suggestive Methods and Devices on 
the Teaching of Elementary Arithmetic. 

By Franklin P. Hamm. 40 pages. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The author presents drill suggestions on those 
topics in arithmetic which eight years of exper- 
ience have shown him to be special stumbling 
blocks. The work is intended for the fifth and 
sixth grades and is exceedingly useful. 

Plane Geometry. 

By Fletcher Durell and E. E. Arnold. Cloth, 
12mo, 300 pages. Price, 88 cents. Charles E. 
Merrill Co., New York. 

This text commends itself for the omission of 
unessential propositions and for the improve- 
ment in the presentation of difficult geometric 
methods, such as proof by analysis, etc. The 
book splendidly offers work which may be com- 
pleted within a year without omitting important 


theorems or offering too small an amount of orig- 
inal exercises. The latter are especially prac- 
tical and show a thoro understanding of the pos- 
sibility of making geometry directly applicable 
to common problems in the industries and bus- 
iness. 


The Tragedy of King Lear. 


The new Hudson Shakespeare series. Edited 
and revised by Ebenezer Charlton Black. Intro- 


duction and notes by Henry Norman Hudson. 
191 pages. 


The Tragedy of Macbeth. 

159 pages. Price, 30 cents each. 
pany, Boston. 

Among the outlines that are so plain, that look 
so simple, that stand for long, patient work, are 
the two pages headed, “Distribution of Charac- 
ters.” In this analysis are shown the acts and 
scenes in which the characters appear, with the 
number of speeches and the lines given to each. 

In the introductions to “King Lear” and “Mac- 
beth” fact upon fact sustain the opinion that the 
tragedy of a broken home, the lengths to which 
a strong temptation may lead man or woman 
have long been themes in the stories and songs 
of all ages and countries. It is much to learn 
the sources of the power portrayed in these great 
plays. Lovers of Shakespeare’s plays when put 
upon the stage will linger over the pages given 
to “Stage History.” The : xt of famous actors 
is a long one. These men and women have been 
worthy interpreters of the great characters in 
these tragedies. 


Ginn & Com- 


English for Business. 

By Edward Harlan Webster. 
son & Company, New York. 

A limited topic may be approached and handled 
in a large way. If its relations to the larger topic 
are kept in mind, the development will be har- 
monious. 

This mental attitude is found in “Business 
English” where the work in English composition 
is in line with tried and accepted methods. The 
author is not wide of the mark in writing that 
“in Part I the exercises dealing with business 
subjects are related closely to composition prin- 
ciples; in Part II the purely business exercises 


440 pages. New- 
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TWO BOOKS THAT YOU WILL WANT TO USE 











By Sarah Louise Arnold 


This book sets a new standard. 


list of other places. 


E. F. SOUTHWORTH, Pres. 





It contains the essential words. 
consistently dwelt on throughout. 
Difficult words are emphasized, and repeated many times for review. 


GREAT CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


By Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth and Stephen E. Kramer 


This is a geographical reader, which is authentic, up-to-date, and charming in style. 
of thirteen leading cities of our country, telling the history of the founding, the early growth, the 
importance of the surrounding country, the commercial and industrial growth of each city and a 
description of it as it is today. These thirteen cities are geographical centers whose stories cover the 
important points in the geography of the United States. 


A geographical reader which sets a new standard. Two hundred fifty illustrations and maps. 


Adopted in New York City, Washington, New Orleans, the State of Kansas and hundreds of other places. 


THE MASTERY OF WORDS—A Speller 


This book is attracting the attention of school men everywhere, for these reasons: 
based on the five investigations as to what constitutes the writing vocabulary of the American public. 
Phonics, dictionary study, proper pronunciation and clear speaking are 

The 'Ayres’ 1,000 Word List and Measuring Scale are included. 


It is built on sound principles. 


Adopted in Cincinnati, Columbus, Canton, Little Rock, Syracuse, Trenton, Waterbury and a long 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


It gives the stories 


The Word List is 


H. E. REED, Vice-Pres. 








are constantly related to the composition princi- 
ples developed in Part I.” The chapter on “Word 
Study” contains excellent directions for gaining 
an accurate and broad vocabulary. A list of 
words frequently misspelled, another of words 
used in business, merit close study. Much atten- 
tion is naturally given to advertisements and to 
letter-writing. Ability to write a clear, telling 
advertisement is always in demand. Read a few 
letters from large business houses. The points 
selected, the choice of words, the courteous phras- 
ing form a finished letter, the result of training 
and experience. A good business letter is artistic. 

The exercises are many and varied. Hardly a 
detail seems to have been omitted. The drill 
should give good results, for English and for 
business. 

First Year Mathematics. 

By George W. Evans and John A. Marsh. 12mo. 
353 pages. Price, 90 cents. Charles E. Merrill 
Company, New York and Chicago. 

A master and headmaster of high schools in 
Boston have in this book expressed “the result 
of twenty years of patient experiment in actual 
teaching.” The book has been used in manu- 
script for four years, in one of the largest high 
schools in Boston and has been found workable. 
It is especially designed for the greatest good 
of the greatest number—pupils who can have but 
one year of mathematics. In short it is in the 
interests of greater efficiency. 

The unusual arrangement o7 topics should be 
noticed. In the first third of the book measure- 
ments of lines, angles, figures are used in. alge- 
braic work. Later in the book more algebraic 
work is used in connection. with a number of the 
more important propositions in geometry. Some 
acquaintance with this highly practical subject is 
thus obtained. Simple terms instead of technical 
terms are used in working with equations; useful 
graphs are found; pupils are required to check 
their work; these and other points mark this de- 
parture from the routine textbook. 

The Story Primer. 

By Nettie L. Ferreli-Puckett, illustrated by D. 
R. Augsburg. 112 pages. Educational Publish- 
ing Company, New York, N. Y. 

Stories in pictures, stories in words for little 


tots to read and enjoy. The words of one syl- 
lable, are in large, plain print. The pictures, skill- 
fully drawn in black and white, make one wish 
there were still more pictures in black and white. 
Child Accounting in the Public Schools. 

By Leonard P. Ayres. 68 pages. The Survey 
Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

In this section of the report of the educational 
survey in Cleveland in 1915 the good and the poor 
features of “Child Accounting in the ‘Public 
Schools’”’ of that city are summarized. 

According to evidence taken from the United 
States census, the Cleveland school census has 
seriously fallen short of enumerating all the 
children of school age and the returns have not 
been so tabulated as to give essential facts. Since 
the city receives from the state about $2.00 for 
each child enumerated, complete accuracy would 
increase its income much in excess of the salary 
needed for a thoroly competent census-clerk. 
Then the prescribed methods of counting’ attend- 
ance do not show the real facts. Among the good 
features it is noted that the percentage of over- 
age children in the elementary grades is lower 
than in most cities and that a creditable propor- 
tion of its pupils finish the eighth grade, enter 
the high school, and then finish that course. 

These with other valuable findings and sugges 
tions make this section highly useful to the city 
of Cleveland and highly suggestive to other cities 
since accurate municipal bookkeeping not only 
shows existing conditions but also shows where 
improvements are greatly needed. 

Latin Plays for Student Performances and 
Reading. 

By John J. Schlicher. 12mo. Cloth, 213 pages 
Price, 75 cents. Ginn & Company, Boston. 

At a first glance the short sentences and con- 
versational style found in these seven plays seems 
almost unnatural. One drilled in the military 
reports of Caesar, in the concise sentences of Tac 
itus in the orotund paragraphs of Cicero may 
ask, “Is this Latin?” However, a recollection of 
delightfully chatty letters, written when the Latin 
language was at its best, proves this cursory 
glance to be misleading. 

The simple, idiomatic style is not too difficult 


for pupils in the early stages of Latin study. 
These plays are planned for performances in high 
schools and for rapid oral reading. A vocabulary, 
brief notes, full stage directions give sufficient 
help. The haps and mishaps of a group of boys 
and girls in “The Sack of Apples” are full of 
humor; the despair of the Helvetians over their 
enforced departure from their native land is 
mournful in the extreme. The plot of the other 
plays centers around historical or mythological 
personages. 

Physiology and Health. 

Book One. By Herbert W. Conn 
Price, 40 cents. 

Physiology and Health. 

Book Two. By Herbert W. Conn. 382 pages. 
Price, 66 cents. Silver, Burdett & Company, Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago. 

Boys and girls in the lower grammar grades 
will have a good time studying Book One, in 
which physiology is not put completely into the 
background, but is made a part of the more im- 
portant topic, health. These children may not be 
able to give expert criticism on style but they 
will be certain vital facts are told in a way they 
can first understand and then remember. They 
will more than like the instructive illustrations 
and the printed questions at the end of each 
chapter. The terse definitions and the marked 
pronunciation found in the glossary will remove 
more than one uncertainty. Lessons in persona! 
hygiene will develop a sense of responsibility to- 
ward community hygiene. 

In Book Two the author has tried to retain the 
essentials of physiology and to place at the same 
time a large emphasis upon public and private 
hygiene. The values of different foods and the 
cifferent values of proteins from different sources, 
the purification of water, the grading of milk, are 
instances of the topics which have been treated 
from the standpoint of recent investigations. The 
work of the many tiny nerves, those controllers 
of all bodily actions—is really fascinaiing. 

A folder mentions that the author has for more 
than ten years been director of the state health 
laboratory cf Connecticut and that last May In- 
diana adopted this series for its exclusive use for 
a period of five years. 


224 pages. 
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Burgess’ Commercial Law 














By KENNETH F. BURGESS of the Wis- 
consin Bar, and JAMES A. LYONS, 
Author of Lyons’ Commercial Law. 


Its statements of law are concise, definite, accurate. Its outlines are clear 
and understandable. Subjects are presented visually through charts. 
Illustrative cases immediately follow the points illustrated. Review 
cases for class discussion follow each topic. 


The Manual for Teachers contains answers for all questions, and cases, 
with citations of decisions, suggestions, additional cases, and other valu- 
able material. It is free to teachers of Burgess’ Commercial Law only. 





SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE LIST OF 
COMMERCIAL TEXTS 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 131 E. 23d St., New York 











Important New Publications of the 
Cambridge University Press, England 








Selections From the Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Edited by A. Hamilton Thompson, M.A., F.S.A. 50c 


Europe in the XIX Century (1815-1878), By John E. Morris 75¢ 
Scientific Method in Schools, A Suggestion by W. H. S. Jones, M.A. 30c 
An Elementary Latin Grammar, By Arthur Sloman, M.A., 


Second Edition 65c 
The Granta Shakespeare ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing,’’ 

Edited by J. H. Lobban 25c¢ 
Growth in Length, Embryological Essays, By Richard Asshe- 

ton, M.A., Sc. D., F.R.S. 75¢ 


The Panjab North-West Frontier Province and Kashmir, 
By Sir James Douie, M.A., K.C.S.I. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


American Representatives 


NEW YORK CITY 


$1.80 


2 West 45th Street 








New Adoptions by the 


New York Board of Education 
for 1917-1919 
SPANISH 


MacDonald’s English-Spanish and oo —— 


Commercial Dictionary... DS Oc ne Sede Valdes 1.50 
SHORTHAND 
Pitman’s Shorthand Dictation Instructor............. $0.85 
Pitman’s Shorthand Dictionary...................... 1.50 
TYPEWRITING 
Advanced Typewriting and Office Training.... . $0.40 


Write for Specimen Pages 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th St., New York 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET 


“FRESH AIR SYSTEMS OF VENTILATION” 


If you want to know what people, not com- 
mercially interested, say on the subject, 


Here are a few of their conclusions: 

1. Ventilating practices have been based on wrong principles. 
Carbonic acid gas does not settle out and near the floor. 
Volume of air not evidence of ventilation. 

1,800 cubic feet of air per hour per person not needed. 
Rooms should be heated by radiant heat. 


Cool outside air should be introduced through walls or 
windows. 


Foul air should be moved near the ceiling. 
8. Increased mortality due to bad ventilation. 


FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM C€lectric) 


LAKE AND DESPLAINES STS. CHICAGO 


al a ke ek ita 
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THE HOLTON-CURRY READERS 


By M. Adelaide Holton and Charles Madison Curry 


Unanimous opinion of teachers: Delighted with newness of selections, 
the freshness of the books, their literary value, fine proportion, and 
possibilities of expression “The dramatization and enunciation exercises 
cannot be excelled,”’ write many. All are enthusiastic over the series’ 
impetus to natural expression. 


Beautifully illustrated by the best artists for children. 
Three books in colors; five in line drawings. 
Teachers’ Note Books, Chart, and Perception Cards. 


Write for free booklet. 


Chicago RAND McNALLY & COMPANY New York 








Three Important Publications 


The Merrill Readers—By Dyer and Brady 


Of supreme interest and attractiveness 


The Merrill Speller—By Wilson and Winship 


Stimulating and effective 





First Year Course in General Science—By Clara A. Pease 
A concise but comprehensive survey of the commonly recognized sciences 





Charles E. Merrill Company, Publishers 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 323-325 E. 23rd St., Chicago 








A 





Student’s History of Education. 


By Frank P. Graves. 453 pages. Macmillan 


carried on by the Foundation, and a summary 
of recent progress in pensioning teachers. A 


Department of School 
Normal School. 


Administration of the 
It deals principally with four 





Co., New York. 

An exceedingly comprehensive textbook, for 
its size. The author’s understanding of scholas- 
tic philosophy is somewhat defective and his 
emphasis upon some present day movements in 
education appears out of proportion to their 
ultimate value. 


The Ideal Catholic Readers. 

Third Reader. By a Sister of St. Joseph. 247 
pages. Price, 40 cents. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

The suggestions for teaching these stories and 
poems are practical and should help pupils to 
catch the motive of each selection. Those relat- 
ing to the poems have some special points of ex- 
cellence. The accounts of child saints and the 
simplified Bible stories give a fine religious tone. 
Indeed, the entire contents are varied and choice 
and will arouse the higher qualities of mind and 
heart. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Carnegie Foundation Report for iyl15.. The 
tenth annual report of the president and treas- 
urer of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. The report contains in 
addition to the usual statistics and financial re- 
ports, a discussion of the educational inquiries 


valuable tabular statement of pension systems 
for public school teachers is included. 

A Guide to Better Schools. By E. A. Duke. 
Issued by the Oklahoma State Department of 
Public Instruction. This comprehensive pamphlet 
covers the design and construction -of rural 
schools, rural school sanitation, the standardiza- 
tion of rural schools, teachers’ homes, consolida- 
tion of schools, social center activities in the 
country, night schools, school libraries, agricul- 
tural instruction. It will be found valuable for 
rural supervisors and teachers. 

Lecture Notes for Canning Charts. 
by Grace M. Smith. 


Prepared 
Published by the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Harvester Building, 
Chicago. The pamphlet discusses the purpose of 
canning, the steps in cold pack canning, the 
facilities needed, sealing tin cans, processing 
products in tin, the use of fruit syrups. There 
are lists of charts and slides, educational book- 
lets and a time table. 

A Report of the Use of the Courtis Standard 
Research Tests in Arithmetic in Twenty-four 
Cities. By Walter S. Monroe, Kansas State 
Normal School, Emporia, Kans. Published by 
the State Printer, Topeka, Kans. The pamphlet 
is the fourth of a series of studies made by the 
Bureau of Measurements and Standards of the 


topics, The Tests and Tabulation of Scores; The 
Standards, or the Score Which Pupils Should 
Make; The Interpretation of City: Distributions 
and Medians; The Use of Individual Scores. 

A Gary School's Success in New York City. A 
report by Associate Superintendent McAndrew 
upon the work of Public School 89, Brooklyn, 
operated on the Gary plan. Bulletin No. 28, 
March, 1916. Published by the Public Education 
Association of New York City. 

School Architecture. Paper, 45 pages. Issued 
by J. A. Churchill, state superintendent of in- 
struction. Contains sketch plans for three series 
of one-, two-, three- and four-room country schools, 
general specification outlines and other informa- 
tion. 

School Credit for Home Practice in Agricul- 
ture. By F. E. Heald. Bulletin 385. United 
States Department of Agriculture. This bulletin 
is intended to assist superintendents and coun- 
try school teachers to give school credit for home 
work in agriculture. The pamphlet is made 
especially valuable by a collection of tables show- 
ing the amount of labor required in different 
sections of the country in handling different 
crops. TheSe tables make it especially easy to 
evaluate children’s work in different parts of the 
country. 
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School Soand 
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COURTIS COURTIS COURTIS 
, N Applet Book 
. The following Appleton publications are of timely interest ARITHMETIC 
. to teachers who are looking for the latest books for pro- 
fessional study, for study classes or for teachers’ train- 
ee EFFICIENCY IN BUSINESS 
me 
7 new Seem WHY NOT IN THE SCHOOLS? 
c The Mind and Its Education—(Revised and 
Enlarged). By George Herbert Betts... .. $1.25 net The business efficiency engineer has revolutionized 
0 ° ° 2} 2a . r »ret< ioh} fh } > : ‘ . > 
A Student’s Text Book in the History of business methods. By establishing definite standards, he 
Education—By Stephen Pierce Duggan $1.25 net has eliminated guesswork and consequent waste of time and energy. 
The Teaching of Arithmetic — By Paul In its administration, the modern educational 
y ys cy 0d oi Oia Ce eee $1.45 net institution has many points in common with a business 
ail establishment. Its successful management depends on the business 
outlook of the superintendent. 
— 
Standard Books Naturally the new spirit has evolved a new kind of 
: — , educator—the school efficiency engineer. Like his prototype 
Principles of Educational Practice—By Paul in the business world, he, through extensive investigation of what teachers 
SEE ci cis.s ). npimadeedeid bx b Ss a¥0-0.8 ame eee $1.75 net and pupils actually do in school, has attained certain standards whereby 
° , he -can judge the quality of instruction. Unlike his predecessor, the 
Teaching Children to Read—By Paul Klapper $1.25 net educational theorist, he does not abstract theoretical standards in the 
The Teaching of English—By Paul Klapper. .$1.25 net confines of a laboratory. 
Education for Social Efficiency—By Irving Mr. 8. A. Courtis, a pioneer in this new field of 
\ Bh 0.0:0s bad 200.0 Cee ene eee $1.50 net education, has shown how to judge the teaching of arith- 
metic. But he has done what no other educational expert has, he has 
Psychology and the Teacher—By Hugo applied the results of his investigations to a device adapted to classroom 
MOMROTOUNG. 6. ces was visa cbcedvasgey $1.50 net instruction—to make it more efficient. 
. . . . ; ; ~ ‘ ; ~ le T 
. Any of these books will be sent prepaid upon receipt of price. Information and prices on the Courtis STANDARD 
| PRACTICE TESTS will be furnished on request. 
D. Appleton & Company | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
35 est 32d Street 456 Prairie Ave. Yonkers-on-Hudson 2126 Prairie Avenue 
) New York Chicago New York Chicago 
) 
” | 
— AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. instructors relative to the subjects taught. For- ents in the list have been given grade principal- 
(Concluded from Page 47) werly only such special subjects as penmanship, ships. It is declared that the teachers’ federation 
. lution barring from school attendance, any non- music, art, manual training and domestic science will begin suits for the reinstatement of all the 
‘ resident pupil who does not furnish the superin- have been under the direction of supervisors. discharged teachers. 
tendent with a signed letter of authority for the Ishpeming, Mich. A system of bookkeeping, New Orleans, La. The financial condition of 
payment of his tuition by parent, guardian or permitting the classification of all accounts, has the school district has caused the board of edu- 
school board of the home town. The clerk of the been adopted by the board. cation to suspend the free textbooks in the even- 
board is given authority to notify the parent or Milwaukee, Wis. The board has adopted arec- ing high schools. Students will purchase books 
school board in case a pupil fails to give the re- Ommendation of the building committee provid- from the school and the proceeds will be applied 
quired information. ing that school buildings shall be opened for tothe payment of running expenses. 
Ler yon eae, Cute. Rev. . T. Lane hes bean og purposes during the fall election cam- The Cincinnati board of education has assumed 
elected president of the board to succeec » De ‘ . . “rvisorv ¢ rer ¢ ve te 
. ceeeaadn Columbus, 0. The board has adopted a revised supe rvisory control over all moneys collected and 
Brus. : . disbursed by teachers in behalf of the schools or 
Canton, O. Preliminary plans have been begun course of study for the public schools. The new : ‘ _ 
’ . - : rege ~ ; Of any department of the schools. Upon recom- 
for the proposed survey of the schools. The work course which is the result of two years’ study, is ati , P +; ; 
: propo: ; ; ‘ 4 , : mendation of Supt. R. J. Condon a uniform sys 
is to be done under the auspices of the local adapted to the junior high school plan, provides . Pea - 
~~ ausp . f ati f studies and a flexible program tem of accounting has been devised. Teachers 
— Chamber of Commerce. — ree oo ; P must follow this system and must submit their 
The school board of Macomb, Ill. has intro- suited to the needs of each pupil. The course has | oauma ‘ iw 
—— ‘ = ean, - om : ’ 2 .. f the je accounts to an annual audit by a representative 
the duced departmental teaching in the fourth to the neem approved ay Ge capers ¢ . the grace of the board. In his recommendation Mr. Condon 
our eighth grades of two schools. It was originally and high schools, and by former Supt. J. A. wrote: 
: planned to combine these grades in one building Shawan. ermine vs ers 
The but the objections of parents made it necessary Manchester, N. H. The board has adopted a ; While these school funds are not controlled 
yuld tc use the two buildings policy by which the superintendent of schools, directly by the board of education, and as such 
ions 7 oe ee : . , is given free rein in the in;- are not public funds in the sense that they are 
Akron, O. Classes in three elementary schools H. F. Taylor, is given free rein in the appoin: sestved ¢ local ents toed di tag } 
are operated in double shifts to accommodate the ment of teachers and in the disposition of matters @¢rived trom local or state taxes, yet In another 
—_ . 2 pens inet . d. I he ini sense they represent public funds collected and 
pupils who have enrolled. heretofore settled by the board. n the opinion by bli ficial 7 . 
ny North Brookfield, Mass. The board has ruled of the members, it was advisable that the posi- Controlled by public officials, teachers and prin- 
ny that children who will be 5% years old in Octo- tion of the board be defined, and that the super- cipals, who ey responsible for their custody. 
ane ber, may be enrolled in the first grade. Formerly intendent be given full control in school matters “To more fully protect the teachers and prin- 
_ all primary pupils were required to be 5% years with power to handle the general administration, cipals, as well as to safeguard the funds, I be- 
ai old before the opening of the school term. appoint teachers, adopt textbooks and carry on _ lieve the board of education should assume such 
“ia Montgomery, Ala. The board has adopted a_ the work of the schools. supervisory control as I have suggested.” 
ries resolution providing that tuition shall be charged Portland, Ore. The board of education has sus- Cleveland, O. A general shakeup in school 
ols in the schools. The tuition charges range from pended its fixed policy of requiring contractors  principalships has been effected with the transfer 
ey $0.75 to $2 per term. in school construction work to hire local labor of 22 grade school principals and the appoint- 
’ Milwaukee, Wis. The board has adopted the cnly. In making contracts for a new high school ment of fifteen new ones. The changes were 
anil departmental plan of teaching in three schools building, the Benson Polytechnic High School, the result of a ruling barring the reappointment 
ited as the result of the successful trial of it in the the board was confronted with the request on of teachers of 70 years and over, and those of 
etin Ring Street School. The two additions are the the part of Mr. Benson, the donor of the funds’ 65 or over, without the sanction of the board. Of 
an- Twenty-seventh Street School and the Junior with which the structure is being erected, that the fifteen new principals, ten have been assigned 
ome High of the Knapp Street School. The principals the labor be obtained in the open market. The to grade schools. Five women principals have 
ade of the respective schools are given the right to local labor council protested but the board held been transferred to make room for men princi- 
ow- use their discretion in the use of the plan. that the contractors should obtain workmen wher- pals in five of the six new junior high schools. 
rent St. Paul, Minn. A new method of school super- ever they could. ; ; The Northeastern division of the Illinois State 
rent Vision has been put into execution in the schools. The Chicago board of education, at its final ‘Teachers’ Association has secured Mr. Dwight H. 
r to The program which is in line with the new policy, meeting before the opening of schools, refused to perkins as a speaker for its School Board Section. 
the provides for supervisors in all departments, who reinstate the 67 teachers who had been dis- Mrs. A. E. Walker of Hinsdale will act as chair- 
are to carry on frequent consultations with the charged in June. The three district superintend- man of the section. 
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CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY, 





(Lake Shore Drive, Ohio and Ontario Sts.) 











APPARATUS 


for Science 


HEALTHFUL OUTDOOR EXERCISE 





Laboratories 


No. 1818A 


WIMSHURST 
STATIC 


MACHINE 
Net $15.00 





Send for Catalogs stat- 
ing institution and 

science taught guaranteed 
460 East Ohio Street 

CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











We furnish hundreds of schools with our playground equipment 
go-rounds, horses, bucks, swings, basket ball outfits and other new devices All 


Write for our big new catalog, sent postpaid 


HILL STANDARD MFG. CO. 


1216 FUNFUL AVENUE 


~ MEANS STURDY CHILDREN 


(‘UR playground apparatus and gymna- 
sium equipment is made in the latest 
and most modern fashion. Just the thing 
for the boys and girls of your school. 


qe Liat 1s 
a PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENTS ~~, 
runirve 

affords the best kind of exercise for the 
children. Helps to keep their little 
bodies in a healthy condition, making 
their minds more active and more 
eager for study. 


Slides, merry- 


ANDERSON, IND. 











Can be used with any standard roll of paper. 


TRADE j MARK 


The High Price of Paper Creates 
“Buyers” for Economy Fixtures 


that serve one paper towel or one sheet of toilet paper at a time, 


This is what you want and what you get, if you equip your school with 


PALMER’S ECONOMY FIXTURES 


Special paper not necessary 

















MAIN OFFICE 
60-62-64 Third Street, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


New York Office 
168 Church St. 
New York. 


Pacific Coast Office 
240 Rialto Bidg. 
San Francisco, Cal. 








The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 








Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 
591 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


IF IN DOUBT 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey. City, 
Memphis, San 
Francisco, Winni- 
peg, Rochester, and 
a hundred other 
cities we could 
name if space per- 
mitted and _ learn 
what they think of 
American Wood- 
working Machinery 
for Manual Train- 
ing Work. 


Let us send you a copy. 











PUBLISHERS 
124 No. Eighteenth St. 








ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 
The Only Sane Method Readers 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 








PHILADELPHIA 








THE UNIFORM SYSTEM FOR RECORD- 
ING DISBURSEMENTS FOR SCHOOL 
PURPOSES AS PRESCRIBED FOR 
NEW YORK STATE. 

Concluded from Page 26) 
of recording the expenditures for this purpose 

were uniform. 

The greatest value of this system lies in its 
uniformity. It has been definitely agreed what 
shall constitute an expense for maintenance, an 
expense for capital outlay or an expense for 
operation. It has also been definitely deter- 
mined what articles shall be classified as sup- 
plies and what as equipment. There is much 
difference of opinion among our best account- 
ants as to the articles that should go in these 
lists, but it does not matter so much whether a 
stepladder should be classified under janitor’s 
supplies or under building equipment so long as 
everybody classifies it in the same way; so while 
there may be objections to some of the classi- 
fications contained in these schedules the im- 
portant thing to know is that the classification 
is uniform and that everybody is recording ex- 
penditures for a particular purpose in the same 


The book of 


place and under the same head. 


instructions which has been compiled for use in 
New York State gives minute directions as to 
just what must be included on each schedule 
and in each column. If these directions are 
carefully followed the reporting of school ex- 
penditures will be uniform. 

This system is not intended to be a com 
plete accounting system. It is intended to be 
only a uniform method of recording and report 
ing school expenditures. Any accounting sys 
tem leads up to this goal and the schedules here 
used in classifying the expenditures will fit in 
with any accounting system. ‘The purpose of 
inaugurating this system in the State of New 
York is to direct the fiscal officers of the state 
in recording their expenditures so that at the 
close of the year the reports from the different 
cities and school systems will be absolutely on 
the same bases thruout, so that just comparisons 
can be made of the economy with which the 
schools are being conducted in the different 
communities and so that the Department can 
determine what is a reasonable and just cost 
for any of the separate activities relating to the 
school system. The recording and reporting of 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 


You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 


is sharp. 


When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break 


the lead. 


Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just 


the same. 


That is one reason for the failure of many machines. They are 


not practical 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you 


try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


school expenditures as here outlined, however, 
will not have accomplished its greatest purpose 
It then 
remains for the statistician to take these reports 
and draw from them deductions and compari- 
sons that will be of value in school administra- 


if the matter is dropped at this point. 


tion. A uniform unit basis must be determined 
and agreed upon for construction work, for oper- 
ation of plant, for instructional service, ete.; 
the expenditures for these different activities 
that will admit of comparison on a unit basis 
should be reduced to that basis. It should be 
determined into how many groups school sys- 
tems should be divided for the purpose of com- 
parison and the size of the systems that should 
Zo in each group. These details are to be worked 
out during the year and it is expected that the 
financial report submitted by the State of New 
York in 1917 will be of real value to schoolmen. 


HIGH SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 
(Continued from Page 33) 

school opportunities prohibitive. The two good 
reasons for a site outside the center of the dis- 
trict (besides the one mentioned above) are: (1) 
A larger site for the funds available; and (2) 
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Side View of Top 
Case showing 
Auxiliary Latch. 





Fire! 


outdoors. 





Fire !! 





Fire!!! 


VERY disaster in school, theatre or factory emphasizes the necessity of 
providing for quick exit from buildings where people gather, in case of 


panic caused by fire or in other ways. 
rushes to the exit doors, to get away from the danger inside, into the safety of 
If the doors cannot be opened, the people are trapped and disast- 

rous results follow. There are thousands of schools which have doors that 
could not be opened quickly —perhaps not at all—in case of fire or panic. 
in such places should be equipped with the 


SARGENT 


REG. U. BS. PAT. OFF. 


At the first alarm every one 


All exit doors 


Gravity Locking Fire Exit Bolt 








door. 


for doors 8 feet high and 3 feet wide but it can be cut down by the carpenter to suit smaller doors. 
is packed, complete with its rod, in a separate box. 


This Bolt can be supplied in Iron, Brass and Bronze by representative hardware dealers in all cities. 





A New Haven, Conn. 


More favorable conditions for fostering a higher 
type of school spirit (a community spirit) than 
obtain in the heart of a city or town. Then, too, 
it properly handled, the outside site can often 
be secured free from enterprising land owners 
who are willing to contribute a bonus for bring- 
ing improvements their way. This, however, 
must be handled with great care; it is full of 
peril. 

The final location of the school should be left 
to the board and not submitted to a vote of the 
people. The law should be so amended that the 
board of trustees shall have jurisdiction over the 
selection of the site. 


The Building. 

There is a strong tendency toward the one 
story, unit-plan type of building for the regular 
classrooms, with two-story administration sec 
tions. Basements are eliminated except for the 
heating and ventilating apparatus. The general 
plan is to arrange the units around a quadran- 
gular court, opening back from a solid front 
which contains the administration department. 
The conventional hallways are eliminated and 
covered porches of much lighter construction 
substituted. 
teen feet wide and extend the length of the series 


These porches are from ten to six- 


of classrooms, which open directly on them. So 
ir as we know, California is the pioneer in this 
t: pe for the high school. 
Four years ago one of the most prominent and 
successful architects in the state drew the plans 
id superintended the construction of a well- 
nown high school of the conventional type. 
(his building, of excellent construction and up- 
date at the time of its completion, cost ap- 
proximately $125,000. 
drew the plans and specifications for a high 
hool on the unit plan containing five more 


Six months ago this man 


which is illustrated herewith. This Bolt 
is effective, simple and low in cost; it 
affords certain protection against entry 
from outside and operates instantly from 
the inside in case of necessity, opening 
the doors to their full width by pressure 
against the bar which extends across each 


It can be quickly reversed for either right or left hand doors and is easily applied. We furnish this Bolt 


Each Bolt 


Sargent & Company 


Manufacturers of Fire Exit Door 
Bolts, Locks and Hardware 


New York 


classrooms than the former, and estimated that 
it could be built for the same money, the mater 
ial used being the same kind. He also estimated 
that the heating and ventilating systems and the 
cost of operation would not be any more in the 
unit plan building than in the two-story and 
basement building. 


The Materials. 

One ot the serious questions entering into the 
the cost of a building is the kind of materials 
The day of the wooden high school 
Boards of 
education, in asking for bonds running thirty 


to be used. 
we hope has passed in California. 


and forty years, are expected to provide a build- 
Such a 


substantial 


ing that will outlast the bond issue. 
demand necessitates the use of 
material. Your committee having interviewed 
most of the leading school architects in the state 
during the past two years, and also some of the 
most successful contractors and builders, begs to 
report that the cheapest durable material that 
we have found is hollow tile. The Manager of a 
new plant, projected on a large scale, now open 
ing up near Modesto, has quoted to our board 
tile at a figure that would put both brick and 
concrete out of competition. To compete with 
the price named brick would have to be bought 
at $5.50 per thousand—just one-half their mar- 
ket value at this time. 

The tile can be used for a finishing surface 
if desired, just as brick, or for a plaste r or brick 
veneer surface, if preferred. 


The Funds. 

This brings us to the third main head—sine 
qua non—the place where the whole fabric fails 
in so many instances, and the board and faculty 
gu on year after year under increasing handicaps 
and also increasing demands, a double hardship 
and injustice. 


Boston Chicago 


A school bond election campaign always means 
strenuous work for some one if the bonds have 
any chance of carrying. The principal or super 
intendent must expect to take the laboring oar, 
and the faculty should be among the crew. The 
consensus. of testimony goes to show that a 
whirlwind campaign is most successful. This 
must be preceded by a thoro organization under 
the direction of the board and superintendent or 
principal. The support of the newspapers must 
be secured and competent persons detailed to 
each to prepare daily short, crisp, telling articles. 
Such articles should be written with reference 
to a climax the day before the election, and 
nothing should be allowed to divert the line of 
argument laid out. Representative officials of 
the civie organizations should be interested in 
committee work. If wisely directed the student 
body will prove invaluable help; not thru torch- 
light processions, parades, ete., but thru the sys 
tematic canvassing which they can do better 


than any one else. 


FINANCIAL PRACTICES IN CITIES AND 
TOWNS BELOW TWENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND. 

Continued from Page 20 
with the facts. Superintendent Kk. W. Robinson, 
above quoted, states:' “A third factor which 
contributes in no small degree to possibilities of 
material and educational loss, is the often lax 
and unbusinesslike methods of school manage- 
ment by both school committeemen and school 
superintendents, due in part to the fact that 
neither set of officials secured their positions as 
a result of procuring any evidence that they 
Politics 


and pedagogy are not closely associated in the 


possessed even fair business ability. 


common mind with practical business ability 


‘American School Board Journal, December, 1915, p 
14. 
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ZB ‘PREPARE’ & 


U.S. Flags «rc. tad cotton U. S. Flags 


Every school building should teach patriotism by a frequent 
display of the National Flag. 


Every schoolroom should be adorned with at 


We manufacture Flags for the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, Municipalities and Boards of Education 


Catalog mailed on request 


The Chicago Flag & Decorating Co. 


1444-1448 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


least one 


904 W. Lake Street 
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THE NORTON 


Insures Safety 
in Your Schools 
at All Times 


The Norton 4-valve, 2-speed 
holder check is especially adapt- 
ed for School House doors. 
Uniform speed is the safe way 
to close a door 


THE NORTON 


Single Acting, Two Speed, 
Holder Arm Floor Check. 


This is a new Check, partic- 
ularly adapted for school room 
doors, placed in the floor out of 
sight. Checks the door all the 
way at any speed required, a 
second speed at the latch either 
fast or slow, as required. Can 
hold a door open at any angle 
required. Also can open the 
door at 180° and hold it. Write 
to-day for our latest catalog 


DOOR CHECK COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 












ADAMS method, 
2nd. Every bristle and hair is held by pure, 
rubber in semi-liquid state, 


of business reduces cost of manufacture to lowest point, 
near to cost 


brushes, 


BOSTON, U. S. A. 
Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal 
Ribbon, the Highest Award at Panama-Pacifi 





WHITING -ADAMS Several Reasons 


WHITING-ADAMS 


Ist. The bristles and hair are highest grade, prepared for use by the WHITING- 
which retains toughness, elasticity and 
This makes the part of a brush that is used, perfect in quality and long wearing 
best quality Rubber; 
coal tar, chemical imitation of rubber is used in our factory : 
rubber in all WHITING-ADAMS Vulcan Rubber Cemented Brushes. The 
butts of bristles or hair are completely saturated and surrounded with strictly pure 
and then vulcanized hard as granite 
3rd. WHITING-ADAMS Brushes cost little and wear long 

and selling prices are made 


4th. Manufacturing Brushes as we have for over 106 years, means that we know 
and users of our brushes receive the full benefit of our brush knowledge 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING- J. J. ADAMS CO. 


and Official Blue 
Exposition, 1915 


for Buying 


Vulcan Rubber 
Cemented Brushes 


a velvet softness of ends 


no fake, 


“Rubber’’ means pure 


Our large volume 











“SUPREMA” 


(Patent Pending) 
The Adjustable Window Shade of 


Everlasting Satisfaction 


The long sought for Practical Ad- 
justable Shade Equipment in con- 
nection with Window Shades of 
Superlative Merit. 


THE ONLY 


ADJUSTABLE SHADE 


IN THE WORLD 


REAL 


Write for Descriptive Booklet with 
price list and samples of shade fabric. 


SUPREMA SHADING WORKS 


230 S. FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 





and the power of expending public money eco- 
It is generally 
assumed that the educational department of any 


nomically and wisely. 


community, besides being its most expensive 
utility, 
a belief due in part to the absence of any proven 
ability of either 


superintendents at the time of their election or 


is also its least efficiently managed one, 


business committeemen or 


appointment, and in part to the often proven 
inability of both to spend what money is allowed 
them, wisely, or to keep within the annual appro 
priation called for by them.” 

The reasons for this lack of business ability 
on the part of those responsible for the business 
management of our school systems are not hard 
to locate. Superintendent Robinson puts his 
finger on at least two prominent ones: We do 
not demand any evidences of proven business 
ability in the men in whose hands we place this 
big responsibility, and secondly, neither politics 
nor pedagogy are usually very closely associated 
with this particular kind of ability. This means 
only that we must eliminate politics, and not ex 
pect the expert 1 pedagogy to be an expert in 
It does 


sense and pedagogy ought to work together, and 


finance. appear however, that common 


common sense is about all that is necessary to 


handle the 


There is no great mystery about efficient book- 


general run of financial problems. 
keeping. It ought not to require technical train 
ing to establish the fact that we must not spend 
more than we have. A third reason for this lack 
of business ability is that the typical school man 
has rarely had any business experience, and if 
so, seldom in other than a small way. He thinks 
This 


in small amounts and in the present time. 


is all too often true of boards of education. 


The field of education does not attract men 
of any proven business ability, and is not likely 
to, due to the fact that “education” and “busi 
two very distinct things, dependent 
for success on fundamentally different factors. 
A fourth rea 
superintendents are young men, just out of nor 
mal school or college, and therefore 
ienced in both business and education. 


ness” are 


son is that many of our American 
inexper- 
A fifth 
Cubberley 
in his new book on “School Administration.”® 
It is a fact that the school man is the least able 
to make his case before the city council in com 
petition with the heads of the other city depart- 
ments. His case is harder to make than theirs. 
His terms are less well understood and he dea!s 


reason is very well developed by Dr. 


heavier in futures. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that he is often but poorly prepared to pre- 
hasn’t the data at hand, and 


in shape to present in an effective and striking 


sent his case. He 


He simply has not worked on the job. 
He re 


veals the fact that he does not know where he 


manner. 
This is easily apparent by comparison. 


is, what he has done with the money previously 
nor what he will do with the addi- 
secured. Dr. 


granted him, 
tional amount, if Cubberley 
writes:4° “The 


yearly for more 


school department also asks 


money, largely on the basis of 
good intentions and purposes, but without being 
When an attempt 


is made to do so, it not infrequently is made in 


able clearly to prove its needs. 
terms which the ordinary citizen can scarcely 
comprehend. In part this condition is inevit- 
able, by reason of the nature of the 
Often, 


school. 


however, the school department presents 


°E. P. Cubberley: Publie School 
414. 
~T bid 


Administration, p 





no budget worthy of the name, and no state- 


ment that shows that it knows anything as to 
the unit costs of its work, or the need for or the 
effectiveness of expenditures within the 
department. 


school 
It is really not surprising that city 
councils often emphasize other city departments 
and give the schools a decreasing percentage of 
the annual city taxes. 

This last reason means that the school man of 
today must know his job 
He is 
from now on. He 
taken on faith. He asks too much when he com- 


plains at this demand. 


as other city experts 
know theirs. going to be forced to prove 


his ease will no longer be 


To conclude our introduction: No standards 
terms for the 

They haven’t any 
standpoint of either 
They have duties so 
manifold that they have neither the time 


exist in comparable men in the 


smaller cities and towns. 
data, from the 


magnitude or terms used. 


relevant 


nor the 


energy to compile the same. They are accord- 
ingly forced to rely on the expensive “trial and 
error” method. Without doubt here lies the 


weakest point in our present educational strue- 


‘ture. It was this fact that prompted our de- 


partment of education to set about collecting 


suggestive material bearing on financial prac- 
tices for dissemination among the school men of 
Kentucky. We have had in mind more particu- 
larly serving superintendents and board mem- 
5,000. Here the need is 
most urgent. We have included a small amount 
of illustrative material from two or more big 
cities for the purpose of proving the point that 
certain practices are 


bers in towns below 


not impossible, even for 


systems of great magnitude. 


(To be continued.) 
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An Economical Solution 
——of a Most Difficult Problem 


What a prominent educator says, in writing of the 


Sengbusch Self-Closing School Inkwell No. 50 


“The Inkstand is a successful 
invention, and will satisfy any 
school system. It prevents the 
losses by evaporation and, 
therefore, keeps the ink clean 
and of the right thickness. It 
is an economical solution of a 
most difficult problem of school 
management.”’ 













Sets Flush with the Desk 
A metal ring safely installed in the desk 
keeps the well securely in place —preventing 
noise, jarring and spilling of ink. It is ‘“‘the 


inkwell”’ you want for movable chairs and 
adjustable desks. 


too deep and overload your pen. 
pen-holder, fingers, desks and floor. 


Simple to Install 


enlarged. 


offices in schools. 








Saves Books, Desks, Floors, Irritation 


because the pen is always dipped to a uniform depth—you can’t dip 
You do not get ink all over the 


-For New Desks or Old 


We loan, without cost, a set of tools that will install our school well 
in five minutes, whether a new hole must be bored or an old one 


Write us today to send you a sample of the No. 
50 School Inkwell to try it on your own desk. 


The principle of our school well is the same as in the SENGBUSCH 
Commercial Inkstand, famous throughout the world.» Let us send you 
a circular showing the practical styles we have for teachers’ desks and 


SENGBUSCH SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 


52 Stroh Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 











Sectional 
View 
Center float 
automatically 
closes inkwell 
air-tight on 
withdrawal of 

pen. 
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A HIGH SCHOOL DAY OF SIX HOURS 
AND DIRECTED STUDY. 


(Concluded from Page 23) 
and determines the work of the whole class. If 
it is made improperly, it may waste considerable 
time of every member of the class. 

About three months later at the close of the 
school year, a petition requesting the return of 
the short school day was presented to the super- 
— lent and the school board. The school 

oard carefully considered it and decided unan- 
hownste that there are no good reasons for a 
return to the short school day. The petitioners, 
the high school teachers, cou!d not say that the 
work of the students was less efficient than under 
the traditional plan. This, in effect, was an 
admission in favor of the new plan because the 
school work was largely performed in school and 
the night work of the home largely eliminated. 

In the last analysis results prove or disprove 
the value of the plan. Recent!y a comparison 
was made of the per cent of failures under the 
new plan with the per cent of failures under the 
old plan. In order to secure the greatest pos- 
sible validity in the results only the records of 
teachers who taught under both the old and new 
plans were examined. More than 3,000 grades 
were compared with the promotion records of 
February, 1915, and of June, 1915, and from 
the promotion records of June, 1912, and of Feb- 
ruary, 1913. The results showed that the per 
cent of failures in 1915 was only 49.5 per cent 
as great as in June, 1912, and February, 1913, 
under the old plan. 

It was also noted that the number of mini- 
mum passing grades was reduced and the num- 
ber of grades B and A was increased under the 
new plan. The school discipline has become less 
of a problem probably because the students are 


acquiring the habit of study, possibly because 


a half-hour of study followed by a half-hour 
of recitation reduces the fatigue incident to the 
monotonous single type of work under the old 
plan and thus eliminates irritability of temper 
in both students and teachers. The attitude of 
the parents, citizens, and students towards 
directed study and the long school day is favor- 
able. Individual teachers of the high school 
have expressed their belief in the soundness of 
the plan. Not a single teacher has voluntarily 
withdrawn from the school system except for a 
substantial increase in salary. 

Time is an essential element in education as 
well as in labor and business. Never before was 
time so important a factor in high school edu- 
cation as now. Laboratory courses have become 
a prominent part of all high school curricula 
and require special equipment and much time. 
The natural and physical sciences, domestic 
science and art, bookkeeping, typewriting, man- 
ual training, and shopwork are subjects which 
cannot be pursued adequately at home nor can 
they be pursued with any degree of thoroness in 
school when the school day is short. The para- 
mount concern of vocational education is a 
longer school day notwithstanding that it is the 
exception to find this subject on the programs 
of educational meetings. To pass laws provid- 
ing for vocational training without establishing 
a longer school-day is legislative short-sighted- 
ness. To build and equip a high school for a 
quarter or a half a million dollars or more at 
public expense and dismiss the students at 2:15 
o'clock in the afternoon or earlier and require 
them to do their studying at home is a peda- 
gogice error, an economic waste, and a monument 
to an inefficient school administration. 

I have always maintained that the child enter- 


ing school at six should have a shorter school 
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Write for Illustrated Catalog 


Sosman ¢& Landis Co. 


417 S. Clinton Street 
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A Specialty 


Established 38 Years 
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day than the boy or girl of thirteen in the 
eighth grade, and the eighth grade should have 
a shorter school day than the high school. This 
is the case in the system of schools which I 
represent. The beginners have a school day half 
as long as those in the eighth grade and the 
school day of the eighth grade is an hour less 
than that of the high school. 

Recently I collected data concerning the 
length of the school-day of the elementary 
schoo!s and of the high schools of 25 leading 
cities of the United States. In most of the 
cities the child of six years has a school day as 
long or longer than the student of the high 
In Philadelphia, for example, the ele- 
mentary schools have a school day of five hours 
and the high school day is fifteen minutes 
shorter. In Milwaukee the elementary school 
day consists of five hours and the high school 
day is twenty minutes shorter. New York City 
maintains an elementary school day of five hours 
and a high school day of five and a quarter 
hours. A few cities have adopted a longer high 
school day among which are Louisville and In- 
dianapolis with a high school day of five min- 
utes less than six hours, Chicago with a high 
school day of six hours, the technical and com- 


school. 


mercial high schools of Cleveland with a school 
day of six hours, 
arts high school of Boston with a school day of 
seven hours, and the two-year vocational schoo! 


and a quarter the mechanic 


of St. Louis with a school day of seven and one- 
half hours. 

However, these statistics are not intended for 
the purpose of proving or disproving the norm 
of the high school day. 
does not stimulate progress. 
each age had its inception with a few original 
thinkers such as Fulton, Whitney, Morse, Edi- 


Consensus of practice 
The progress of 
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2 of the 15 
Varieties 


STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 


Write for prices, catalog and 
free sample. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO., : SPICELAND, IND. 


[nd All Shade Troubles 


Purchase FRAMPTON’S ADJUST- 
ABLE SHADES NOW. They have 
no superior for DURABILITY, 
SIMPLICITY AND NEATNESS 
Permit perfect light and ventilation. 
They are always in order and always WORK. 


Why Not Regulate the Light in Your School ? 


This can easily be done with the proper window 
shades. 

Schools are now in session and the rays of the sun 
are bound to have some effect on the pupil unless 
the right kind of window shades are installed. 


DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK 
ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADE 


are guaranteed to give a maximum amount of light and yet 
prevent the rays of the sun 

Our latest folder tells you all about Draper's Adjustable 
Window Shades 

Send today for a copy 


L. 0. Draper Shade Company, Spiceland, Ind. 





























THE 


SIM-PULL SHADE REGULATOR 


Practical—Effective— Inexpensive 
Fits Any Shade or Window 











‘The only device of the kind now being sold and 
recommended by leading Window Shade and 
School Supply concerns.” 


Supplied in lengths of 15, 30 and 45 inches respectively 


WHITCOMB & BOYCE, Mfgrs. 


if i 1421 S. Trumbull Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Prompt and satisfactory service guaranteed. 
Prices Right 


Frampton Window Shade Co. Pendleton, Ind. 
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OUR PLANS 
APPROVED 


| SECTIONAL: SCHOOL: BUILDINGS Eeryaraten 


AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOUR 
BUILDING CODE 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in 
every detail, having double floors, double side rails and ceiling. With every modern conven 
ience makes them the best PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our building can be taken down and 
moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of the parts. We can prove it 
If you will write us what you desire, we will send you full details. We are specialists in Sectional 
School construction. THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O. 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
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son, Marconi, and Wright. The crowd first schools which now maintain their schools four school. The former junior high school system 
, . . has “ex ‘or the ensuing ar 
called them fools and afterward accepted their or five hours a day. has been readopted for the ensuing year. 
_ ° ae . a ‘ ‘ , Wichita, Kans tjeginning September first, the 
standards. Those who collect statistics for the lruly the length of the high school day and , eles os, “I deteDiggcinte. Po. ~- 
, : - , R . ges : ' ‘ high school was reorganized with four periods 
ee a Serre’ “ys position ot pdr the nature of the work deserves the sane atten- of ninety minutes each. The new arrangement 
tion by the support of a consensus of opinion tion of school boards and citizens whose inter- provides for 45 minutes for recitation, forty for 
are by nature and act static. Change is as” ests lie with the welfare of the student rather stud) and five for the passing of classes. Each 
me: ‘ ‘ subject wi ave thi “eciti 3 ay 
surely the law of progress as it is the law of than with the high school instructor. wb; MN 2 tires ape fipte hours a day 
t} ond one study hour, each of n nety minutes A 
(rT ¢ . : . ‘ ° - ’ 
Sr Uwtn, : HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. rotary recitation period occurring at a different 
Che Pennsylvania child-labor law permits the Milford, N. H. The board has added domestic eur on various days, will be in operation. The 
r mployer to demand nine hours of labor a day of erts for girl students and mechanic arts for boy school sessions begin at 8:25 in the morning and 
, , ‘ . e . as lnce « » H » aftoar . 
children between the ages of fourteen and six- students. close at 3:00 in the afternoon 
teen. These children are, as a rule, not so well Monroe, Mich. A compiete course in s'enog rh rey. oar A Jumor High School mae need 
f lot] | , raphy and bookkeeping has been added in the organized. The school day consists of six per- 
fed, clothed and housed as are the more fortu- — ie iat tens ethan ee innatnte bail 4 
: high school icds of twenty minutes each. Sessions start at 
. ' } > . "2 o : . on P ‘ 
nate high school st ud nts of the ages of fourteen Ronan, Mont The six-and-six plan has been 8:30 in the morning and close at 4:00 in the 
to eighteen. Notwithstanding the high schoo adopted Two of the elementary grades havé itternoon. 
student’s fav ciate. environments, his dav of been transferred to the high school, making both Schuyler, Neb \ Junior High School has been 
: : : “2 arv scl - tot J e \ : os " : tha ich cc ilding The 
directed labor is seldom more than half so long the elementary schools and high school six-year organize d in the old h gh school build ng. rh 
that of hild lal T) Ht schools Senior High School, in September, occupied its 
as that of a echnlid iaporer, le eauca iona ro- » - , ; . . . 
, — lta) P Kenosha, Wis. Junior High Schools have been new building. 
ragtary re ery . ectenrmes in many Lm ‘es established in the Lincoln and Frank Schools. East Grand Forks, Minn. A Junior High School 
a school day of eight hours for the children Freeport, Ill. The board has adopted a longer has been organized under the direction of Supt. 
engaged in child labor. A re present itive body school day for the high school. Sessions begin Kk E. Lurton Full time will be given to manual 
of Pennsylvania says that a child who works 4! 8:90 in he morning and close at 4:05 or 4:35 training, sewing and cooking Some attention 
é ’ Ceol) - ’ in the afterncon will also be given to literary work and to ath- 
five days a week may profitab'y attend school on ; , , ' ; 
Sing haail It Ih I ‘ Randolph Center, Vt A Junior High School leties 
le SsIxth during eight hours. Wllr De inter- ba ie . nn ‘ : 
: } 1: ' ere , has been established Palmyra, N. J The board has raised the tul- 
aa + ) Ut ot nh ( 3 s'e’nT-nowur , . on ae : ‘ nate ° > ” 9r 
esting note what fluence this eight-hour Nashville, Tenn The Davidson County Board tion for non-resident students from $30 to $35 


day will have on the school day of the high has abandoned the proposal for a central high per year. 
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Frick Electric Time and Pro 





Time and Program Clock System is the best made. 
which pilot our progress are: 
SIMPLICITY, ACCURACY, SERVICE, AND ECONOMY. Thousands of installations 
throughout the civilized world testify as to the merits of our goods. 
Write for complete catalog. 
N. B. We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers and School Authorities in the 
preparation of specifications, conduit lay-outs, etc. 
prepare specification and conduit lay-out. 


Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


gram Clock Systems 


The Secondary Clock Movement that 
CHALLENGES ALL COMPETITION 





to SET or BREAK. 


2. Positive drive for hands. 
from Master Regulator. 
vents racing. 


5. No adjustments. 


any other clock on circuit. 


to bending in setting clock, 


Yours for the asking. 


WAYNESBORO, PA., U.S. A. 


Its Points of Merit 


1. GRAVITY DRIVE, which is a constant driving force. 
THE ENTIRE CLOCK, therefore no variation in driving power. 


Clock can jump only one minute at each impulse 
A special patented verge construction positively pre- 
Movement is locked before, during and after impulse. 
ONLY SECONDARY CLOCK MOVEMENT THAT IS POSITIVELY 
LOCKED DURING THE FORWARD MOVEMENT OF HANDS. 


3. Knife edge pivot for armature, minimum friction. 
4. Cam construction which makes magnet 100° efficient. 


Once right, always right. 
the accuracy of some adjustment which is variable. 


6. Special Automatic Cut-out switch making it possible to remove any secondary 
clock movement with dial from case without tools or without interfering with 


7. Hands are set by knurled nut on movement. 


8. Each clock consumes but 1-10 watt second per minute. 


Compare the points of merit with those of our competitors. 
LET US SHOW YOU, that the Frick Electric 


The four cardinal points of the compass 


Send us your plans and let us 


NO SPRINGS IN 
No springs 


THE 


Its efficiency not dependent upon 


No danger of locked hands, due 
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A SURVEY FROM WITHIN. 
( ide f n Page 16 
An interesting example of the latter sort of 
j Boston under the lead- 
Ballou, 


This sur- 


; rried on in 
ership of Supt. F. B. Dyer and Dr. F. W. 


director of educational measurement. 


Survey Was Ca 


bye ct thie rey ision ot the ( lk ment- 


vey had as its ( 
ary course ol study. It was not carried out ex- 


actly iis outlined above, but th elu ral princi- 


ples were the same. There was a separate com- 
nittee for each subject in each grade. The 


different 


committee of 


ch irmen ot the committees trom 
grades on each subject formed 


whole for that subject, and the sup rintend- 


ent and director kept in close touch with these 
subject committees. 
and correct divicion of work thru the grades, and 

proper balance between minimum essentials 


ud maximum possibilities. in every subject. 
lhe work was practieally all done in after-school 
nd Saturday meetings of the committees, and 
the resulting courses of study are very thoro 
and represent the ideas of those who must do the 
teaching under them 

So far as we know, this kind of a survey from 
within has not vet been tried on any large seale, 
as to embrace all elements in a large system 
lt hoped that it will soon be so tried, and the 
results compared with similar surveys made by 
outside paid experts. 


\n interesting possibility is the 
based on this plan. 


inauguration 
of a continuous survey 
Under this plan, a new survey commission would 
be appointed annually or biennially, acting as 


dvisory body to the school board, and ke p 


ing: the system constantly under the scrutiny of 


Systematic, sympathetic, e hel nt, and re sponsl 


ble examiners. They 


than disinterested, but their interest would be 


sincere and unselfish, and their aim would be 


This ensured continuity 


would he piters sted rathe r 


constructive and progressive, for the success of 
the system would react directly on their own 
reputations and on the appreciation of the gen- 
school board, all of which 


not only in a 


eral public and the 


would be for their own advantage, 


professional Way, but financially as well. For 
the strongest lever to pry a salary increase out 


of a reluctant taxpayer is the evidence of in- 


creased etticieney or work better done. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 
Continued from P 18 

manners and conduet, will take manners and 

conduct out of the region of mere externals and 

reveal their intrinsie charm and value; or the 


expressiv reading ot a piece ot inspiring verse 
or uplifting prose will tend to purify the imag- 
ination, refine the taste, and stir the heart to 


noble 


idle words. 


and generous impulse.”* These are not 
Often a mere word, a manner of 
chanee 


doing something, a suggestion, pro 


foundly affects the lite of a boy or girl. 
Within the school, then, 
id spiritual life of the pupils 


on the 


the principal nour 
ishes the moral ; 
He finds opportunities, too, to set this boy 
road to becoming printer, this one to be an 
artist. this one an architect, this boy or girl to 

» to college, and so on. In 


ce pal not only is he lping the individual pupils, 


doing this the prin 
Lut he is also re rick ri} vr service oO} the mest sort 


to the community, to the state. 


Outs ft] Outside of the school 
here re strumentalities | which the 
rincipal ¢ serve the community. These are 
his oO 1 home, and active afl liation in church 

I} nd | affairs of comme reial and ecivie 

rst 3 

In and fi home the principal serve 
| huni ty His home should bi artistic 

I 

Le r, No 9, 19 


When it comes to taste in 
i dornment ol their home, 


and a social center. 
the principal would be 
quite helpless without his wife. The words of 
a visit to a college pro 
fessor’s home witl give a touch of reality to this 

beautiful 
Thes 


parlor, and livingroom. 


a friend who wrote of 


idea: “They have a very pretty home 
antique furniture and thousands of books. 
have bookeases in hall, 
ihe walls of the latter are 
with books. . . . Mrs. H teaches French 
High Sehool. . . . . Her husband 


They 


pract cally lined 
in the 
teaches German in |the college 
have a son in my freshman classes. 


They have beautiful pictures in their home 
° ‘ ° So, the principal’s home should be 
urtistic, an inspiration for other homes. Ar- 
tistie does not mean artistic at great expense. 
To his home as the center of a healthy social 
life, the principal should, as often as may be, 
Such oceasions could combine 


A half hour could be 


teacher’s 


eull his teachers. 
lLusiness with relaxation. 


spent in the official meeting and 
ifterwards, the informal entertainments. 
To his home, as often as may be, the prin 


His home 


open always to pupils and parents. 


cipal should invite groups of parents. 
should be 
Of course, the extent to which he can go in this 
respect will depend somewhat upon the number 
of dollars in his pay envelop, but the value of 
such social intercourse cannot be estimated in 
dollars and cents. 

It is safe to assume that there will be moving 
picture theaters in the community. The prin 
cipal should work untiringly to maintain a pub 
lic demand for the best films and the be 


He should exert his influence’ to see that the 


t play Ss. 


demand is met by the managers 
Finally, by active affiliation in the work of 


some church, the principal’s opportunity as 


guide for the boys and girls will be greatly in 
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The TIRRILL “Equalizing” Gas Machine 


Price $275.00 and up, according to size, 


supplies a standard, uniform, non-poisonows gas. Absolutely safe, 


COOKING 
for GAS HEATING 
LIGHTING 


Especially needed for Chemistry, Physics, Domestic 
Science, Manual Training Shops, Laboratories 


TIRRILL High Efficiency Burners 


Insure a Gas Saying of 25 to 50% 
Also gasoline, water supply systems, lighting fixtures (gas or electric). 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE LIGHTING CO. 


Tirrill Cooking andTesting 493.¢ Park Ave. (Est. 1864) NEW YORK CITY 
Stove or Heating Burner. 













McCONNELL’S MAPS ON UNITED STATES HISTORY 


14 maps to the set. Size 21 inches x 14 inches in size, 
for individual class work. 

These maps clearly show the growth and progress of the 
United States from the discovery of America to the present 
time. Maps lithographed in colors and are a great aid to 
the teachers of History in the schools. Price is low. 


McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


334 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill 
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“DAYLESS 
SCHOOL 
PASTE 





A PURE, WHITE DEXTRINE PASTE. NOT 
MADE FROM STARCH OR FLOUR. 


All sizes from 2 ounce up. Sample gladly sent to School Boards 


THE BAYLESS SONS CO., Muncie, Ind. 


Manufacturers 


12 Ist St., 

















Delphi 
Wagon 
Works 


EXCLUSIVE 
BUILDERS OF 


School 


Wagons 
DELPHI, IND. 























Make Your Own 
Photo-Library Paste 


Simply stir Jellitac powder into water. 

Save 75% of the present cost. Ideal for 

school and kindergarten use. Special 

price to school boards. 

ARTHUR S. HOYT CO., Manufacturers 
Established 1888 


90-92 JWEST BROADWAY 


ee 
"YOUR OWN PAST! 


a IT AS You NEED! 





NEW YORK 


ROWLES’ BORATED CHALK CRAYONS 





Write for a copy and also for free 
samples of the crayons. : 


Hygienic and dustless. They excel other 
brands in that they are smoother in tex- 
ture and in consequence write easily on 
all kind of blackboards. : : : : 
**Chalk 


tells’ you HE WAFRROWLES 


all about maNUFACTURER ~ PUBLISHER 
ROWLES’ scHoolt FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
CRAYONS. 327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO 











“AMERICAN” 
STORAGE BATTERIES for operating bells, relays and 
“A MERIC signals; and for laboratories. 
RECTIFIERS for charging from an A. C. circuit. 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 
AMERICAN BATTERY CO., 1131 Fulton St., Chicago 


Est. 1889 
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Sweeping Compound 
PAPER TOWELS LIQUID SOAP 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
DISINFECTANTS—CLEANING PREPARATIONS: 


American Sanitary Products Co., Ine. 
St. Paul, Minn. 








creased. If, by the possession of sound business 
sense, he 


nessmen, the principal will secure for the high 


school an asset of great practical value. The She refused and so the board hired a man at 
twenty-five hundred dollars a year. 

aids the school materially, and has a good effect These are only two of many similar examples. 
The principal should be active in If men were receiving 
women, I should argue 
teaching force has a right to expect equal pay 


willing co-operation of local merchants often 


ali around. 
civie affairs, showing himself thoroly familiar 
with the workings of government. 

It will be seen from this discussion that the 
office of principal of an American high school is Some 
not one easy to administer. The principal must _ side activities. 


tor equal service. 


wise, “a man among boys and a boy among time and energy 
men,” everywhere a gentleman, a scholar, and a 


man of God. I do not argue 


A BIT OF FEMININE SUBJECTIVE. 


(Concluded from Page 22) 
One of these things happened: He failed to ap- the 
preciate his malted milk; he felt the feminine 
telepathy of the atmosphere, or he suddenly 
received an inheritance. sight and wisdom, 


Socrates said: 


Another unfortunate rib had the following disposition, gentle 


experience: She assisted a high school man who every excellence, slow 
had a salary of twenty-five hundred dollars a lover of innocence, 
indeed, a man who loves these qualities so much 
that like a bee hunting for honey in a hollyhock, 
he comes out covered with their golden pollen.” 

Il confess my sympathies are often with the 


year but was found incompetent and was dis- 
missed during his contract time; immediately 
this woman was given his place at two thousand 


dollars a year and her work proved so satis- 


factory, that she was re-engaged at two thousand bee. But is it unjust 
ought not be paid according to the measure in 


dollars a year. Then the board suggested that 


as no other woman teacher on the force received 


lower salaries than 
for men. 


say that men give more service in out- 
Investigation will disprove this. 
have a deep insight into the human heart, be The majority of women teachers spend much 
in making successful literary 
societies, school papers, and entertainments. 

women who become joy 
teachers, but for recognition of efficiency. Shall 
we exclude the long » rod-and-fact women; 
woman who takes joy in being drawn by a 
span of French poodles / 

“A teacher 
firm of character, kindly in 
manner, quick to praise 
blame any fault, a Mich. 


to wonder if a teacher 


which he or she attains this ideal of Socrates? 


can win the confidence of local busi- more than eight hundred dollars a year, she be We will not blame the men for the surplus. 
re-elected at a salary of twelve hundred a year. 


We shall merely say it is not their fault but their 
fcrtune. They are simply the victims of happy 
circumstances. 

This is not merely banter with a bite. 

There were three high school boys. Each had 
three men teachers and one woman teacher: one 
boy battled with poverty but the desire to stay 
in school; the second suddenly lost his mother; 
and the third became influenced by bad compan- 
ions and was subject to temptations. Each of 
these boys came to the woman teacher day after 


The entire 


day for encouragement, consolation and advice. 

Does the school-mother love which makes a 
“dream without becoming a dreamer,” help 
to make a balance for masculine efficiency ? 


Taunton, Mass. The school has been reorgan- 
ized on the two-session plan. Sessions begin at 
8:05 in the morning and close at 4:53 in the 
afternoon. 

A longer school day, providing for a period of 
supervised study, has been adopted at Escanaba, 
Sessions begin at 8 o’clock in the morning 
and close at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Evansville, Ind. The teachers’ training course 
is to be open to a larger number of students dur- 
ing the next year because of the acquisition of 
additional accommodations. Students from out- 
side of the city may be enrolled upon the pay- 
ment of an annual tuition fee of $50. 

Bellefontaine, O. A course in mechanical draw- 
ing has been introduced in the high school. 


must be rich in in- 


and unselfishness; 
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Why a New Ford Model? i 

it 

7 

s | a 

D. VEN the prosaic Henry have unconsciously responded to efi 

ai 

= Ford had to come to the the Industrial Arts idea and what its 

Industrial Arts idea. Strange a splendid tribute to the idea. 1 

; ohn 

how men who ridicule art allow it a en ne a Uc 

. t + ins Gaile Genel isn’t it? e Industria s idea is ; 

- ae a en eee a big idea. Not an idea of a day io 

n Have you seen the New Ford or a moment, but a real, live, Uc 

Model? You have. Did you breathing something which should As 

_ notice the hood and the radiator? influence every life, every home =i 

—y You did. What is that but In- and all Industry. = 

rs dustrial Art? =i 

alas It would take pages to describe =i 

Tin Lizzy” could never have the idea. The idea is too big for =i 

— been applied to the old Ford this page. The INDUSTRIAL- =i 

d cars if the design had originally ARTS MAGAZINE is devoted to cf 

ie been good. Everything in the the big idea and is influencing a ie 

" old Ford car had been sacrificed generation. Ue 

ae. to utility. iy _ ‘ ie 

; . es, it’s a school teachers’ mag- Ye 

— prt pyar — azine. It aims to reach your boy us 

a Sos oe 6 i and girl thru the teacher. It’s a oF 

plus. buffoonery and today we have a , Uc 

their magazine of some consequence r 

mae New Ford Model. How the 1 i y is 

appy ; fallen! because its fundamental idea is Us 

mighty have fallen! right and the school field is re- U- 

_ had : No, not fallen. How the mighty sponding. an 

; one OF 

“|B i 

\pan- May we send you a sample copy? 2 

‘h of Uc 

after ihe 

lvice. 1 

pe : THE INDUSTRIAL-ARTS MAGAZINE a 

uc 223 MONTGOMERY BUILDING MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN is 

rgan- n 

‘in at 
1 the Uc 
od of ef 
naba, ~ 
rning 

ourse : 
on of eo 
» out- = 
| pay- Uc 
draw- oF 
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DIFFERENT GRADES 


Orders receive our prompt attention. 


703 East 12th Street 





SATISFACTION IN EVERY PENCIL 





ANY COLOR. 
A pencil that writes ‘right.’ 


THE EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


For convenience of the trade we have a show room at the 


VICTORIA BUILDING, 27th St., Broadway and Fifth Ave | 





New York 








PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION AWARDED 
EBERHARD 
Grand Prize and Two Gold Medals for 


Lead Pencils, Penholders, Erasers and Rubber Bands 


The Splendid Lead in This Pencil 
Makes for Economy and Efficiency 


FABER 


So mst sniciteihibiins aanat No. 293 
. Bess wm er Nea “Fine Writing”’ 
Round, 
Green Polish, 


Grades 
1, 2, 3, 4 


EBERHARD FABER, New York 








A Perplexing Question. 

Prof. C. F. Marvin, head of the United States 
Weather Bureau, tells in Lippincott’s Magazine 
the story of an expedition from the University 
o! Pennsylvania, that was sent to one of the 
Southern States, some years ago, to observe a 
solar eclipse. 

The day before the event, one of the professors 
said to an old colored man who was employed in 
the household where the astronomer was quar- 
tered: 

“Sam, if you will watch your chickens to- 
n.orrow morning, vou will find that they'll all 
gv to roost at eleven o’clock.” 

Sam, as might be expected, was skeptical, but 
at the appointed hour the heavens were dark- 
ened, and the chickens, as foretold, retired to 
At this the old negro’s amazement knew 
ne bounds, and he sought out the man of science. 


roost. 


“Perfessor,” said he, “how long ago did you 
know dem chickens would zo to roost q” 

“About a year ago,” said the professor, with a 
faint smile. 

“Well, ef dat don’t beat all!” was Sam’s per- 
plexed reply. “Why, perfessor, a year ago dem 
chickens wa’n’t even hatched!” 

The pupils of the English class had been 
studying “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” and 
the “Spectre Bridegroom” in Washington Irv- 
The hero of the former is the 
ungainly schoolmaster, Ichabod Crane. The two 
maiden aunts of Katrina Van Tassel, the hero- 
ine of the “Spectre Bridegroom,” are spoken of 


ing’s sketch book. 


as “superannuated coquettes.” 
Teacher—Who in the sketch book is known as 
a “superannuated coquette ?” 


Inattentive pupil—Ichabod Crane. 


One of the Many. 
Neighbor—“They tell me your son is in the 
college eleven.” 

Proud Mother—“Yes, indeed.” 

Neighbor—“Do you know what position he 
plays?” 

Proud Mother—“I ain’t sure, but I think he’s 
one of the drawbacks.” 





Teacher (relating an experience with a tramp): 


then I fainted.” 
Small boy (excitedly) : 
left?” —Harpers. 


“Wid yer right, or wid yer 


A MAN OF LETTERS. 
Elias Lieberman in the New York Times. 
When Clegg was young, the first degree 
He learned to blab was A. B. C. 
In adolescence, formally, 
A college tagged on him A. B. 
Another parchment came his way 
That dubbed the stolid grind M. A. 
But on he plugged; oh, on plugged he, 
Until he nabbed the Ph. D. 
In dreams he now began to see 
An honorary LL. D. 
But then, alas! The end is sad, 
For poor old Clegg went raving mad. 
Upon the walls incessantly 
He scribbles Clegg and X. Y. Z. 
And P. D. Q. and Q. E. D. 
A literal calamity. 
The keepers say he aims to get 
A corner on the alphabet. 

A New Definition. 

A Chicago teacher was explaining 
and form of squares, cubes, cylinders and finally 
came to the prism. In reviewing the 
next day she again held up a prism for identi- 


the nature 
lesson 


fication. 

“Now, children,” she said, “what is this‘ I 
showed you a similar object yesterday.” 

After a moment of silence a hand shot up. 

“Please, I know what it is,” came from an 
overgrown, over-aged boy. “Tt’s a bridewell.” 

“A what?” gasped the teacher. 

“A big bridewell,” repeated the boy. “Yester- 
day you showed us a little one and said it was 
a prison. This one is the same, only bigger.” 

A little English boy wrote to his grandmother 
from his boarding school, in time for her birth- 
The letter ran thus: 

“Dear Grannie: I want to send you a birth- 
day present, but I haven’t any money. So if 
you will send me the money you always give me 
for Christmas now, I’ll buy you something nice 
with it. I’m thinking of a pair of pistols a boy 
sell cheap or a gramophone that an- 
I could use them until I come 


aay. 


here will 
other be Vv 
home.” 


has. 


A Juvenile Logician. 

The logical faculty sometimes de- 
velops early. For instance, the young- 
ster in the Seotch Sunday-school, told 
of in the London Sketch, could put 
two and two together perfectly well. 

Minister—And how did Noah spend 
his time in the ark? 

Small Boy—Fishin’. 


Minister—A vera reasonable sug- 
gestion, my laddie. 
Small Boy (guardedly) — But he 


wouldna catch muckle. 
Minister (surprised)—What makes 
ye think that? 
Small Boy (knowingly) — Because, 
ye see, he had only two wir-r-ms! 


“Does a college education help a 
man in after life?” 
“Big leaguers seem to think it 


“é 
And ‘ ‘ 
makes a man quicker on the bases.” 


“On the one hand,” said the teacher, 
pointing a long and forbidding finger 


at the schoolroom, “we have the far-stretching 
country of Russia. On the other hand—what do 
we see on the other hand, Tommy ?”’ 

Hazarded the terror-stricken and fore-doomed 
Tommy: “Warts.” 


The professor was telling the class in English 
history of the Elizabethan era. He turned to 
one of the young men and asked: 

“How old was Elizabeth, Mr. Holmes ?”’ 

The young man wore a far-away expression. 

“Nineteen cn her last birthday, sir,” came the 


rep! 


- 
The Geography Class. 

Question—Mention the three races of men in 
North America. 

Answer—Automobile races, bicycle races and 
airship races. 

Teacher—“Johnny, name some distinguished 
American who sat on the bench.” 

Johnny—“Ty Cobb !”—Life. 


Another Variety. 
are very intelligent,’’ commented the 
great scientist. “We have reason to believe they 
can count as high as ten.” 
“Yes, indeed,” added the common person, and 
I have often heard of the spelling bee.” 


“Bees 


A Texas educator speaking to the members of 
a teachers’ institute, recently said: “Religion, 
not science, can explain the mysteries of the uni- 
verse. The nations of Europe are today apply- 
ing the doctrine of the ‘survival of the fittest’ 
to nations as well as animals. 


methods ?’ 


Do you like their 


Hard Work. 
The Cook: Why did you quit at Professor 
Jones’? 

The Maid: 
relling all the time and it kept me running from 
the keyhole to the dictionary till I just got 
tuckered. 


Well, them high-brows was quar- 


The Professor’s Wife. 

The professor was absent-minded and _ his 
wife was blessed with a lack of tact that fre- 
quently brought embarrassment to both. For 
instance, when the Dean came for dinner, Mrs. 
Professor recalled her spouse to his duty as host 
by saying: 

You must 
He’s helping him- 


“How inattentive you are, John. 
look after the Dean better. 
self to everything!” 

Aiming High, But Surely. 
The new night watchman at the college had 


noticed someone using the big telescope. J ust 
then a star fell. 
“Begorra,” said the watchman, “that fellow 
sure is a crack shot.” 
Blind Leading the Blind. 
First Stenog—‘How do you like your new 
boss ?” 


He don’t know no 
more about grammar, spellin’, and punctuation 
than I do; he’s jest out ’er college!” 


Second Stenog—“Great! 


Professor at Agricultural School—What kinds 
of farming are there? 

New Student—Extensive, intensive and pre- 
tensive. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
“Yi i, 


|’ Foyer 


—AS 


placein this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price nea from these Firms 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW DRAWING MATERIAL, LABORATORY FURNITURE, RECORD SYSTEMS. TYPEWRITERS 
SHADES, A. Flanagan Co. Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. C. F. Williams & Son, Ine, Remington Typewriter Co 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. eae ee ee . Kewaunee Mfg. Co. RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS ; is , : 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. DRINKING FOUNTAINS. Leonard Peterson & Co. McConnell School Supply Co, | VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
Frampton Window Shade Co, L. Wolff Mfg. Co. Columbia School Supply Co. sae SeROO! SUPPsy ms United Electrie Co. 
The Aeroshade Company. Jas. B. Clow & Sons P ‘ RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS, Western Electric Co, 
Suprema Shading Works, N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. LATHES, Virginia School Supply Co. : . 
Caxton School Supply Co. Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. Oliver Machinery Co. : VARNISH 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co. EK, H, Sheldon & Co SAFES. Keystone Varnish Co, 
AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. Crescent Machine Co. Globe-Wernicke Co. Patek Brothers. 
Empire Seating Co rtea tee Tang SCHOOLROOM HEATERS, VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
{ r IZ, t 4 5S. rrpnati ‘ ve a ‘ a . a 7 + 
ART MATERIALS. Caxton School Supply Co. Amer, Wood Work. Mach. Co. International Heater Ce. Amer, Foundry & Furnace Co, 
Binney & Smith. Grand Rapids School Equip, Co. |. SCHOOL WAGONS, VERTICAL FILE SUPPLIES. 
Eagle Pencil Co. ERASER CLEANERS. The Wayne Works. 


Globe-Wernicke Co. 












American Crayon Co. American Seating Co. LIBRARY SHELVING, Studebaker Corporation. 
Devoe & Raynolds, Wisconsin Electric Co. Durand Steel Locker Co. Delphi Wagon Works. . Stach VISES. 
eieenin James Lynn, SCHOOL WAGON HEATERS, ©!!ver Machinery Co, 
ATHLETIC FIELD LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER. jjjller Vehicle Heater Co. C, Christiansen. 
APPARATUS, FILING CABINETS. LL. Sonneborn Sons. Tannewitz Works. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. Globe-Wernicke Co. SECTIONAL BOOKCASES, A L, Bemis. 
W. 8S. Tothill. LIQUID SLATING, Globe-Wernicke Co. Grand Rapids School Equip. Co, 
> w Mitaees Bnak Guan ; AWERWN 
AUDITORIUM SCENERY. BH = a eo jo — N. Y, Silicate Book Slate Co. SELF MOISTENING BRUSHES. | Ww ALL DEAFENING, 
Sosman & Landis — wry J nae Time Co . LIQUID SOAP Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. Samuel Cabot. 
AUDITORIUM SEATING. ; American Sanitary Products Co. SEWAGE DISPOSAL. . WALL PAINTS. 
Haney School Furniture Co. FIRE ESCAPES, Associated Mfrs. Co. N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. Keystone Varnish Co, 
Peabody School Furniture Co, Dow Wire & Iron Works. co FEISS OT Patek Brothers. 
American Seating Co. Minnesota Manufacturers Assn. : LOCKERS, " ee. rEREOPTICONS. WASTE PAPER BASKETS. 
Peter & Volz Co, : ninee ep 7 prog See Co. Victor Animatograph Co, Samuel Lewis 
NS School & Cl : hF Cc \ ng Mery te — Pederal Steel rixture Co STORAGE BATTERIES, American Vulcanized Fiber Co. 
N. J. School é 1urch Furn. Co, Tonnegut ardware Co, aera: steel B13 > . merican Battery Co vate a 7 
Heywood Bros, & Wakefield Co. Saccent & Ca, Fred Medart Mfg. Co. American Ba WIND OWS—ADJUSTABLE, 
Empire Seating Co. Berger Mfg. Co. SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. Austral Window Co. 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES, Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS, 
BLACKBOARDS-COMPOSI- Vv . : ’ MACHINERY - r > 
a “ onnegut Hdw, Co, : ‘ . - — . 77 C, I. Wimmer. 
a TION. . Oliver Machinery Co, Vic See he eee me R, R. Johnson, 
os, cag ol ang Slate Co. FIRE EXTINGUISHERS, Crescent eo +? ~ C ictor StSIng . fs Whitcomb & Boyce. 
eric eating Co, Samuel Lewis. Amer. Wood Work. Mach, Co. TELEPHONES, ; , WEN 
ste Bekool Bupbin Ge FIRE PROOF DOORS Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. Western Hlectste Co. I tg A System (ilectrie) 
axton School Supply 0. : tL P ; s. ; . ; ‘ “ deri Sig Syste ulec . 
Dahlstro! Metallic Door Co ’ r ING > AY TEMPERATURE REGULATION, , : — ran 
BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL ” , Se es TT Sennen Serre Co Vis Sew Cae 
SLATE FLAGS Grand Rapids School Equip. Co, L. O, Draper Co. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. The Chicago Flag & Decorat. Co. = H. ge & ms ble C pee ee Saree. WOODWORKING MACHINERY, 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co. Annin & Co. x conte Drawing Table Co. I eckham, Little & Co, Oliver Machinery Co. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. C. Christiansen Associated Mfrs. Co. Crescent Machine Co, 
eua FLOOR BRUSHES. — A. L. Bem . _— Samuel Lewis ‘Tannewitz Works 
: BOILERS. Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. Kewaunee Mfg. Co, TOWER CLOCKS. American Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Kewanee Boiler Co. John L. Whiting—J. J. Adams Co MAPS Standard Electric Time Co. Grand Rapids School Equip, Co. 
BOOK COVERS. FLOOR DEAFENING. McConnell School Supply Co. 
oe ere vY. Cover Co, Samuel Cabot Rand, McNally & Co. 
eckham, Little & Co . swe 
, . oO ES 
ape otees thai ery — MEMORIAL TABLETS. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS, eid ; » - a ie x > ‘ John Williams, Ine. 
A. J. Barnes Pub, Co. Grand Rapids School Equip. Co age Page 
Ginn & Co, FUMIGATORS. MICROSCOPES. Aeroshade Co., The .....40 Kewanee Boiler Co 2nd Cover 
D. C. Heath & Co, Associated Mfrs. Co. Spencer Lens Company. American Battery Co ‘ 74 Kewaunee Mfg. Co pies . 48 
Macmillan Co. Central City Chemical Co American Book Co 64 Keystone Varnish Co 40 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. " . : . MOTION PICTURE American Crayon Co 7 Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co eee 73 
Silver, Burdett & Co, FURNITURE, MACHINES. American Fdry. & Furnace Co 44 Lewis, Samuel . 50 
Christopher Sower Co. American Seating Co. Nicholas Power Co. American Portab “é Hous bi gt = My a — aa 
Rand McNally & Co. Peabody School Furniture Co. lattes Cc et American Sanitary Products Co.....74 Lyous ¢ irnaban . : — 
- d athescope Company, ric ating (x ‘ ) nell School Su yply Co 
, . . ; ’ , American Seating yupany coves © PI cove 74 
Lyons & Carnahan. Haney School Furniture Co. Amer. Vulcanized Fibre Co ; McIntosh Stereopticon Co... | 38 
American Book Co. Peter & Volz Co. MOVABLE CHAIR-DESKS. American Woodwork. Mach. Go.....68 Macmillan Co., The...........:.0+-+eI4 
The Phonographic Institute Steel Furniture Co. Columbia School Supply Co. Annin & Co..... 4 Medart Mfg. Co., Fred..........++.-58 
A. Flanagan Co. N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. [empire Seating Company Appleton & ¢ 1) Merrill Co., Chas. KE . 66 
Gregg Publishing Co. Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. ‘ Armstrong Co., The 72 Mershon & Morley C +++ 2-60 
D. Appleton & Co. Columbia School Supply Co. PAINTS-WALL, nanpese tes ” nad aR gy By Be 4 
: a aes es “ x <0 Empire Seating Co. Keystone Varnish Co, —Sapehigh ‘th ( "vee MM ae iin Aa om soba 
Wait Rook 4 GAS MACHINES Patek Brothers. Ce g Natural Slate Blackboard eS 
Sook Co _ GAS M: NES. Nelean Site, Ge. i muse 
Detroit Heat. & Light. Co ' i _ a> . 
» P, P a J sel « ure ir 0 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, Tirrill Gas Macnine Co, PO then Rina ll Co N. Y. sili only Book ni rn. ’ 3 
Sar “ ‘o. " . : , - N ton ( eck 0 7 
sn ceedinatin GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. Samuel Lewis. e tom Dow e Chess C ° 
CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. American Seating Co. Patek Santhaws ; ear. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. Kk. W. A. Rowles. PARTITIONS, ; ‘th Cover Pathescope ¢ 54 
l’eckham, Little & Co. Folding Partition Co. p : , Peabody School Furn. Co a 
CHEMICALS, Columbia School Supply Co p 12 Peckham, Little & Co 72 
Central Scientific Co. A. Flanagan Co, PASTE. ( ricant sco * 1. Structure at feats GO. cccsocvene 1 
Arthur S. Hoyt Co. ‘ r Co., The..79 Peterson & Co eonard... 48 
CRAYONS. GLOBES. Goctem Mana a Co., The..70 beter & Volz Co g 
Bi , @ t 7” *, . ee : , ( Vhonographic Institute, The 12 
oney & Smith. : Rand, MeNally & Co. S- Sieean 0 anes Wen 68 
American Crayon Co McConnell School Supply Co. PENCIL MANUFACTURERS.  ‘ 0 13 | i, Sighatan 55 
E. W. A. Rowles. c Eagle Pencil Co. ( Co 5 Pu CG P : 66 
Peckham, Little & Co. GRAPHOPHONES. Iberhard Faber. > eR 66 
Peter & Volz. Columbia Graphophone Co, ’ c A t Co 11 
Associated Mfrs. Co PENCIL SHARPENERS. 74 «(Ro Co., Theo, B...61 
A. Flanagan Co GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, F. H. Cook & Co. , Co 4 ( 74 
red Medart Mfg. Co. . 5, itu Co 46 
DEAFENING QUILT. W. S. Tothill PEN MANUFACTURERS, I Ov “4 Sate , 4 
Samuel Cabot. Eagle Pencil Co. I 72 a Ww ™ & — ‘ , . i Inkstand ¢ 4 
DEODORIZERS. , 7 ee = ee ts ania ia panatus - 4 Silver, Burdett & © 14 
American Sanitary Products Co, “er. Founery ¢ a ae PLAYGROUND APPAR/ ‘ : “ {° Sonneborn Sons, L 5 
: red Medart Mfg. Co. ; @, <a , sosman & Landis 71 
DISINFECTANTS. ; INK—DRY. W. S. Tothill. Pal Aspe - § Sows Co Christopl 68 
American Sanitary Products Co. hr. W. A. Rowles, Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. Federal Sign Syst« (Electr ya r Lens ¢ 46 
Associated Mfrs. Co. Daviess Sons Co. , 11 Steel Fixt Co , sy : . I kwe uN ( 0. ; ot 4 
Theo. B, Robertson Products Co. A. Flanagan Co PLUMBING FIXTURES. Folding Pa lon Ge.. tm 4 Bts dl ue I lee 7 e Co...4th ¢ wee 
Central City Chemical Co INK WELLS. L. W olff Mfg. Co es : mpt ‘an dow Shade Co 7 Steel Mfg. C Oliver ¢ 7 
a ee ad . : : James B, Clow & Sons. ‘ 4 Studebaker Corporation 10 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- IU". 8. Inkwell Co. Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. ye Brace Bite. ¢ 51 Tannewitz Works, The 12 
: MENT. rhe Tannewitz Works N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co Globe-Wernieke Co 43 Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Co....74 
ane Rapids School Equip. Co American Seating Co Gra nt ® 5 my juip. ¢ 5 Tothill, W. 8 62 
H. Sheldon & Co. Squires Inkwell Co. . > SCHOO IOUSES “rege FF b shing 0.. 64 United Electrie Co.. The 61 
Kemiunee Mfg. Co. Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Bn binge og A om -— ial - a 4 a Ae Co = U. S. Inkwell Co 2 
) y > . . : ity ea . ” , \ tor nimatograptl %o 54 
. is an , » pm . ‘ im ane : ‘ coed 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. The Armstrong Co, Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co & Virginia School Supply Co 2 
Leonard Peterson & Co. Associated Mfrs. Co. Louis Bossert & Sons Hill-Standard Mfg Co 6s negut Haw. i. ‘ 7 
DOOR CHECKS. Samuel Lewis. : ; ~ Holden Patent Rook Cover Co eg Wayne Works The. 10 
Norton Door Check Co. Theo. B. Robertson Products Co PROGRAM C€ LOCKS. Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., The 42 Western Electrie Co . 11 
A. Flanagan Co Standard I es ime Co. Hovt Co Arthur & 74 w eeoren  S ri zee. : 0 & 7 
DRAFTING ROOM Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co International Harvester Co 1? ~ : ~ es 
: FURNITURE, KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. in __ International Heater Co 61 ba, ae p na ae 0. % 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. E. W. A. Rowles. PROJECTION LANTERNS AND Iroquois Publishing Co f Win ns oe. 6 t 7? 
E. H. Sheldon & Co ACCESSORIES. Johnson, R. R 72 Wisconsin Electric Co vigecaaee 
Economy Drawing Table Co LABORATORY APPARATUS. fausch & Lomb Opt. Co. Johnson Service Co 59 Wolff Mfg. Co.. L -- 49 
C. Christiansen Central Scientific Co. McIntosh Stereop. Co. Keenan Structural Slate Co 1 World Book Co 67 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 











EIGHTEEN SCHOOLS In Bridgeport, Conn., Equipped 
With “STANDARD” Electric Time Systems 





This city has made an excellent record in the building and equipping of its schools, 
in spite of its hard problem to meet an unprecedented growth in population. 


The temptation was to scrimp the equipment as much as possible in order to meet 
the exacting conditions, but Bridgeport has learned the great value of “Standard Electric 
Time Systems” and has wisely insisted upon each of its important buildings being prop- 


erly equipped in this respect. 





Bridgeport’s experience simply 
proves the contention that a good 
Electric Time Equipment is an ab- 
solute necessity for the efficient hand- 
ling of the modern school. 


Follow Bridgeport’s example— 
put Electric Time Equipments in 
all your schools, and insist on 
‘*Standard’’ if you want thoroughly 
satisfactory results. 


The Standard Electric Time Co., siesef"° 











IBRANCHES: 

50 Church Street 261 Franklin Street |Rockefeller Building 
NEW YORK BOSTON CLEVELAND New Bridgeport, Conn., High School Architect, James Gamble Rogers, New York 
Brown-Marx Building 341 North Crawford Avenue . : . , s aw sa 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO Equipped with 60 beat Master Clock operating 72 secondary clocks on 5 circuits, 65 
24-inch bells, 4 4-inch bells, 3 6-inch corridor gongs, 4 10-inch water tight outside gongs. Operated 
Marsh-Strong Building 461 Market Street Henry Building from duplicate storage battery charged by 110 A. C. through Electrolytic Rectifier, Transformer and 

LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE Panel Board 











Ask the Schools 
that have them-- 


Austral Windows 


provide perfect ventilation 
and absolute control of 
light. 


The best proof of their prac- 
tical value is in the unvary- 
ing satisfaction they are 
giving in scores of schools. 


Austral Windows 


answer simply, easily and 
thoroughly the very pur- 
poses for which elaborate 
ventilation systems are 
intended. 


Find out about the most 
, SP mate necessary school building 
VTP © tuipment. 

Our booklet—‘‘Control of Ventilation and Light in the 
Modern Schoolroom’’—will be sent promptly on request. 


AUSTRAL WINDOW CO. 


101 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


NY 





























St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Hammersmith, England. 
G. ( a Horsle y and De ndy W aine Yy; A rchitects. 


A perfect example of the complete Sound-Deadening efficiency of 


Cabot’s Deadening “Quilt” 


The most rigid tests after the building was completed proved that 
the floors were entirely sound-proof. Quilt isa cushion of irregular 
dead-air spaces, and is the only deadener that breaks up and ab- 
sorbs the sound-waves. It willnot burn, will not rot, will not harbor 
insects or vermin—a thoroughly scientific and sanitary product. 


“Next to light and ventilation the most important item in 
school house construction is sound-proof floors and partitions.” 


Samples of Quilt and full details sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC., Manfg. Chemists, Boston 


1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 W. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 
Cabot’s Mortar Colors, Dampproofing, Waterproof Brick and Cement Stains, 


Creosote Shingle Stains, Conservo Wood Preservative, Etc. 
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